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She neu model “60” 





VICTOR icmm sound MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR LIST PRICE 


Unmatched in quality—unmatched in price, the new Victor 
‘‘60’’ stands alone as the best 16mm sound motion 
picture value in the industry today. Victor’s modest 
price is possible because of volume production 

required to meet the popular demand. Victor’s quality is 
the result of 36 years of precision engineering. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 

Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 

New York « Chicago 

Distributors Throughout the World 

MAKERS OF MOVIE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 
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THESE / FACTS 
EXPLAIN WHY... 





Reputation — Sloan is the world’s largest 


manufacturer of Flush Valves exclusively. 


Endurance — Thousands of the first Sloan 
Flush Valves installed are still in perfect 


operation after 37 years of daily use. 


Low Maintenance — Unequalled records 
show maintenance costs as low as 4 of Ic 


per valve per year. 


Water Conservation— Records prove 





gf 

that reduced water consumption has saved For the test in Hush Valves 
enough to pay for Sloan installations many iprecify SJloam... the standard 
aos elit ee ty which all other makes 


Safety from Pollution — Sloan Vacuum sitet 
Breakers absolutely prevent back syphon- on pa 


age—thereby protect public health. 
Quietness — Without screening the water, 


Sloan Quiet Flush Valves are whisper quiet. 


Price —The plus values of Sloan’s un- 


equalled records of performance in the field SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


are yours at costs no higher than others. 4300 West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 
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Miracles 








FREE folder and complete information 
gladly sent on request. 


THE NEWART 
EDUCATION 
TEXTBOOKS" 


for grades one through nine . . . now 
complete with Teaching Reference and 
Course of Study booklets 


An Teachers and Super- 
visors everywhere report 
that The New Art Edu- 
cation Textbooks are 
providing millions of stu- 
dents with an excellently 
balanced course of study 


in art. 


Art Supervisors find The 
New Art Education Texts 
make their work easier 
—more effective. They 
have more time to super- 
vise and inspire, and 
soon find these texts be- 
come as essential as 
arithmetic, history, or 
other texts. 


Art Teachers find that 
these modern, inspiring 
textbooks in the hands 
of every student stimu- 
late creative thinking to 


a remarkable degree and convert art into a 
practical, everyday working tool. The au- 
thors are outstanding teaching authorities. 


The cost per student per year 
averages only 10c! 


Dept. NS-15 
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EDUCATIONAL MA N@QW HO W in REFERENCE MATERIAL 


Every Teacher and Librarian knows where and how 
to find vital facts and information 


i by new frontiers of industry, science 
and human relations, there is pressing need for access 
to the inexhaustible store-house of information con- 
tained in the Encyclopedia Americana. The demand 
for facts is excessive. Adequate reference material 
must be quickly available if teachers and librarians 
are to carry forward successfully. Time is short, and 
momentous. 

The skilled surgeon, the capable technician, the 
expert mechanic, the master craftsman, the high 
powered executive, the competent teacher, the pro- 
ficient librarian — all must have the know how on 
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the job. They must be conversant with the tools of 
their business or profession, and they must know how 
to use them to maximum advantage. 

In the daily grind of their exacting duties, more and 
more teachers‘and librarians turn to the Encyclopedia 
Americana as their most valuable and dependable 
tool. They use it constantly, not only to speed-up their 
work, but to make it more effective. Their responsi- 
bilities for the guidance and direction of millions 
seeking wider knowledge and deeper understanding 
have placed a heavy burden on their time and talents, 

Brilliantly edited, graphic and thorough-going, com- 
prehensive and concise, these volumes will aid you in 
finding answers to the world-wide research problems 
of our time. We urge you who teach, or lead others 
through the world of books, and 
therefore appreciate the importance 
of educational know how in reference 
material, to fill out the coupon below. 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 









j TWO WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 19 j 
Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your booklet 
1 “America’s Reference Work,” describing THE ENCYCL ! 
! PEDIA AMERICANA. - | 
Pe OE FE ccceentntccestircvicasitstsscnneaitesonannetinonvcenentiiaisinssitinseens 
Te SEN one are ee RANT, > cd ae SRN a ee Pa 1 
Sted cteitecsillns sehineoncttadevtttladnedesdioniilale a icv apihcedtibing 
PRE ETI ceccsicecevinnse sectprnnteisesinteanpasienlenbiti accreteenaen ! 
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THE ROVING REPORTER 








Annual Report One of Series 


The annual report of Supt. Claude 
V. Courter of Cincinnati for the 
1945-46 school year is in the form of 
a 45 page illustrated booklet entitled 
“This They Learn in the Elementary 
Schools.” In a letter of transmittal to 
the board of education, Mr. Courter 
explains that this report is the first of 
a series. Reports in succeeding years 
will cover the work of the secondary 
schools, the vocational schools and the 
“It is expected that 
this series will serve as a basis for 
greater community understanding of 
the total program of education in the 
Cincinnati public schools,” says Dr. 
Courter. 

The statistical summaries covering 
the operation of the schools for the 
year 1945-46 are contained in a separate 
booklet which is Part II of the report. 


special schools. 


Pupils Evaluate Each Other 


A class in a Cincinnati grade school 
consisted of five children from an or- 
phans’ home, 15 Negroes, four Jews, 
one Korean and one who heard only 
Russian spoken at home. Dr. Louis 
Raths of Ohio State University _re- 
cently tested this class in an effort to 
discover how each child was accepted 
by the others of his group and what 
needs he felt and expressed. 

Each child was given a list of his 
classmates and was asked to indicate 
his attitude toward them, individually, 
using as a guide in making his evalu- 
ation a printed form containing differ- 
ent attitudes, numbered from | to 6. 
The children did not sign their names 
to their evaluations and were encour- 
aged to be truthful. 

No. 1 beside the name of a child 
indicated that he would be welcomed 
as a special friend. No. 2 indicated 
that he was not wanted as a special 
friend but that the evaluator had a 
feeling of true friendship for him. No. 
3 meant that a child was not consid- 
ered a real friend but was O. K. No. 4 
meant that the evaluator did not really 
know his classmate. No. 5 was the 
mark given for a child who was no 
fun and was not liked. No. 6 meant 
that the evaluator felt actual dislike for 
the pupil. 


The results of this unique test 


showed that the three children who 
were best accepted were a Jewish girl, 
a Negro girl and the Korean boy. Race 
and environmental factors were evi- 
dently not connected with the pupils’ 
ratings. 

The second part of the test was a 
self portrait of each child made in 
words. Pupils were given forms con- 
taining 36 groups of statements, each 
containing four statements. The child 
was asked to choose the statement in 
each group which was “most like” 
himself and the one “least like” him- 
self. 

Although the test was, in general, 
well received, some pupils were fearful 
of betraying their innermost thoughts. 
Some seemed to be relieved to express 
themselves in this way and still others 
refused to make choices. The results 
showed that pupils found their greatest 
comfort in the friendships established 
in the home and family relationships. 

This experiment was used by Dr. 
Raths as the basis of discussion in an 
intercultural work conference. 


Erie Has Veterans’ School 


‘Long before World War II ended, 
school heads at Erie, Pa., began to 
think about and plan for the educa- 
tional needs of returning veterans who 
would want to complete their high 
school work and be graduated. As a 
result Erie now has a Veterans’ High 
School which was set up in the Techni- 
cal High School in that city with one 
teacher-director and an enrollment of 
14 veterans. It opened in December 
1945. The director is George C. 
Deimel, a former faculty member who 
had been on military leave. 

The veterans began their work in 
almost every subject field found in the 
usual secondary school curriculum. 
The school enabled them to fulfill the 
state department of education require- 
ments for a high school diploma and 
to be graduated from the high schools 
they formerly attended, or they could 
be “adopted” by a school appropriate 
to their location. It also made it pos- 
sible for them to fulfill the require- 
ments of the general educational de- 
velopment tests of the Veterans’ Test- 
ing Service of the American Council 
on Education and receive a high school 
equivalent diploma. Or a_ veteran 


could attend school for refresher 
courses in preparation for college. 

The policy of welcoming veterans 
and offering them immediate enroll- 
ment in classes that would meet their 
needs received widespread publicity 
and veterans began to come in by the 
hundreds. The school naturally had 
to expand its facilities and its staff. It 
now has 27 qualified instructors and 
as it began its second year had a record 
of having served almost 2000 veterans 
and of giving instruction to a daily 
average of 300. 

A feature of the school is that each 
veteran is allowed a wide latitude in 
selection of his courses and in the time 
and frequency of his attendance. He 
keeps his own attendance record, at 
tends class when he pleases and departs 
at his convenience. Thus without com 
pulsion he goes as far and as fast as 
he will and can. 

C. Herman Grose is superintendent 
of schools at Erie. 


School Bus Regulations 


“The school bus is considered a class- 
room on wheels,” say the high school 
bus regulations of the Union Free 
High School at Westfield, Wis., where 
Walter Ploetz is principal. “And pu- 
pils are expected to conduct themselves 
as if in a classroom.” 

The driver is in complete charge and 
pupils must obey him or be refused 
the right to ride. It is a part of his job 
to report those whose conduct is bad 
so that they can be detained or pun- 
ished by the principal if he sees fit. 
The driver has the right to put any 
pupil off the bus and make him walk 
for failure to obey, after he has been 
warned. Two short honks of the horn 
indicate that the driver is dissatisfied 
with the pupils’ conduct and that they 
must be more orderly or they will be 
punished. 

Smoking is forbidden as are vile 
language and loud talk and the putting 
of arms outside open windows. 

The driver is forbidden to wait 
longer than three minutes for any 
pupil at a regular stop after the first 
week of school. He will set a definite 
time for his arrival at the end of the 
first week. It is the pupil’s responsi- 
bility to be ready to leave promptly 
at 4:15 each day. 
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FIRST ON YOUR LIST OF NEW EDUCATIONAL FILMS: 


THE FORUM EDITION RELEASE 


ATOMIC POWER 

THE NEW FRANCE 
TOMORROW'S MEXICO 

THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 
THE PACIFIC COAST 
GREECE 

MUSIC IN AMERICA 
PALESTINE 


AIRWAYS OF THE. FUTURE 
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BRITAIN AND HER EMPIRE 
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ITALY 
AMERICANS ALL 


THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


IRELAND 

CHINA 

NEW ENGLAND 
RUSSIA AT WAR 
MEN OF MEDICINE 
LIFE WITH BABY 


FRENCH CAMPAIGN 


This unique motion picture, made 
with the cooperation of the United 
States Government, brings to your 
screen the great atomic scientists 
of our time—Einstein, Meitner, 
Urey, Conant, and many others. 
It explains the nature of atomic 
energy, traces man’s knowledge of 
it in dramatic scenes of the early 
. the 
. . the facts of atomic 


laboratory experiments. . 
Bomb itself 
power, and its meaning now and 
for the future. 


Sy 
You can lease this March of Time 
Forum Edition Film now. And there 
are 28 other outstanding March of 
Time releases especially prepared 
in 16 mm. for forum and classroom 
study and discussion. Check below 
the titles not already included in 
your film library —and order them 
now from your local film library or 
write for free descriptive booklet. 
Address: The March of Time, 3€9 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


SWEDEN 
THE NEW SOUTH 

NEW WAYS iN FARMING 
INDIA 

TEXAS 

SOUTH AFRICA 
PORTUGAL 


CANADA 


0:0 0 0-- oa. 0. 


BRAZIL 














QUE STIONS and ANSWERS 











Activities Problem 


Question: How do schools handle the prob- 
lem of out-of-class activities if 98 per cent of 
the pupils ride the buses and are not able to 
get to school sooner than fifteen minutes 
before classes begin and are gone within 
thirty minutes after school ends?—L.C.C., 
Tex. 


Answer: In a situation in which such 
conditions exist, it would seem that the 
activity program must be carried on 
during the school day as an integral part 
of the regular program. The schedule 
should be so constructed as to make this 
possible——E. A. QuacKENBUSH. 


Holding Our "Best Brains" 


Question: What is the most effective means 
of getting our best brains into the teaching 
profession and then keeping these persons 
from using this as a stepping stone to some 
other profession or vocation?—G.F.T., Wash. 

Answer: Good salaries, an adequate 
retirement system, attractive working 
conditions and opportunities for promo- 
tion are the four most effective means 
for inducing young people of ability to 
enter and to remain in the teaching pro- 
fession. Teachers, especially in the high 
schools, have the best opportunity to 
interest young people in teaching. Ad- 
ministrators among all groups can do 
much to induce capable young people to 
remain in the profession. 

The scarcity of elementary teachers is 
acute and the number of superior young 
people seeking training on this level is 
entirely inadequate; hence, there is much 
to do.—W. W. Haccarp. 


College Admittance 


Question: How shall we solve the problem 
of college admittance for high school pupils 
who will be graduated this coming June?— 
M.S., Mass. 

Answer: There are three possible solu- 
tions. First, the extension of college 
facilities to take care of the enlarged de- 
mands. This is impracticable because to 
meet the situation colleges would be 
forced to expand far beyond the normal 
needs of the future, even though these 
will undoubtedly be greater than in the 


past. 
Second, the federal government may 
organize federally controlled and fi- 


nanced schools for veterans and others 
who are not able to gain admittance to 
existing colleges and universities. 

The third way of solving this problem 
is the one that is being considered in 
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Massachusetts, that is, the organization 
of the 13th and 14th years as an exten- 
sion of the high school program in local 
city and town school systems throughout 
the state. Enabling legislation is now 
before the rules committee of the state 
legislature. This program will enable a 
city or town to organize a 13th and 14th 
year program, to appropriate funds 
therefor and to charge tuition in whole 
or in part at the discretion of the school 
committee ——HomMer ANDERSON. 


Is Double Promotion Wise? 


Question: Is double promotion (taking two 
grades in one year) ever considered the best 
thing for a pupil? If so, under what circum- 
stances? —J.J.V.B., Mich. 

Answer: Double promotion and re 
tardation of pupils are both questionable 
procedures. Children of the same chron- 
ological age vary widely in their needs, 
interests and abilities. It is the responsi- 
bility of the school to adapt its guidance 
to meet these individual differences at 
all levels of development. When we re- 
tain a child in a grade for more than a 
year or double-promote him we are ad- 
mitting our failure to deal adequately 
with individual differences—Pavt J. 
MIsNER. 


Permanent Records 


Question: | should like information with re- 
gard to the optimum size of permanent 
records. What information should be kept 
and where should it be filed? Should all 
data be duplicated for counselors or should 
counselors have access to central records?— 


H.R.O., Calif. 

Answer: The N.E.A. has an excellent 
set of permanent records that are very 
popular. Their size can be such as to 
fit into ordinary filing cabinets, 3 by 5 
inches or 5 by 8 inches. As a rule they 
are not duplicated for use over a school 
plant. A central filing system is all that 
is necessary to serve an entire secondary 
school. Counselors, deans and others can 
easily get from the central file such spe- 
cialized data as are needed for their 
respective work.—JosepH Roemer. 


Rating Scale for Teachers 


Question: What is the general practice 
regarding the use of a rating scale for teach- 
ers?—R.B.W., Ind. 

Answer: A rating scale is a helpful 
device for expressing one person’s judg- 
meént of another’s personal and profes- 






sional qualities, characteristics and abil- 
ities. It was widely used at one time to 
establish files of such information about 
all teachers on a staff. Today, there is 
a tendency to limit its use to those situa- 
tions in which it has an immediate 
functional value. 

Among such uses are (1) evaluation 
of teachers during the probationary pe- 
riod preceding permanent appointment, 
(2) analysis of those within a school 
system who are being recommended for 
wider responsibility or promotion, (3) 
report of work of substitute teachers, 
(4) report of teaching ability and success 
of new applicants. 

Some systems use a rating scale as one 
part of the analysis of a teacher whose 
work is unsatisfactory. When so used, 
the scale becomes a basis for efforts 
planned to help the teacher improve.— 
James M. SPINNING. 


Cost-of-Living Bonuses 


Question: What action, if any, are admin- 
istrators and boards of education taking re- 
garding the "cost-of-living" allowance for the 
teachers? Is it being considered a definite 
part of the contracted salary or is it item- 
ized separately?—P.C.M., Mich. 

Answer: From information available 
it is evident that most school systems 
throughout the country are interpreting 
their requests for improved teachers’ sal- 
aries as cost-of-living adjustments or 
bonuses. In so doing, we are causing the 
public generally to assume that the cur- 
rent increases in teachers’ salaries are but 
temporary expediencies. It would be 
better if administrators would insist that 
salaries have always been deplorably in- 
adequate and that action for improve- 
ment should be a permanent and con- 
tinuing policy—Paut J. MIsNner. 


Classics That Have Appeal 


Question: We should like to know what 
other schools are doing with English litera- 
ture. It seems difficult for us to arouse any 
interest in this subject. It has been the com- 
mon practice in Illinois to require four units 
of English, one year of which is English litera- 
ture. We have been following that practice 
but the pupils do not like English literature. 
Is there any trend to substituting another sub- 
ject in the English field?7—W.E.R., Ill. 

Answer: Many of our best schools are 
selecting classics that appeal to the in- 
terest and ability of the pupils. There 
are many selections from English litera- 


(Continued on Page 8.) 
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Home Again—Home Again 


IN ABSOLUTE SAFETY... -s 


Thanks to— 


THE ECONOMICAL PROTECTION 
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Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes 
should be your choice for safety’s sake 
alone—but with their many economies 
taken into consideration, there’s virtu- 
ally no other choice! 


The major bus lines of the nation have 

proved that Air Brakes are not only the 
safest, but also the most economical brakes 
they can buy. Mile after mile, Bendix- 
Westinghouse Air Brakes roll up remarkable 
savings in service and maintenance costs. 


You can follow no better precedent than that 
established by these experienced companies. 
Your Bendix-Westinghouse Distributor can 
show you how easy it is to install Air Brakes 
on your. present equipment, or how to 
specify them on new buses. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
ELYRIA, OHIO 
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ture that may be far more effective than 
English literature in the form of Shake- 
speare. 

Following is the list of books used in 
our school for pupils planning to enter 
Normally eight of the books 
listed as Regular Books are read in the 
senior year. This list is modified for 
other groups. 

Regular Books 


Title 

Ways of pasties and Writing... 
Cushwa and Cunningham 
Thought in English Prose Dent 

— Essayists, Past and Present 
_...Reed 
Essay on Burns en 
The Literature of England... “ Ellis 
The Enjoyment of Literature. Boas ‘and Smith 
Minor Poems Milton 


Author 


Poems for Enjoyment Liberman 
Modern Biography .......Alyde, ed. 
Hamlet ...... Shakespeare 
Curtain _..... Church, ed. 
Wuthering Heights Bronte 
The Return of the Native _... Hardy 
The Mayor of Casterbridge ..Hardy 
The Old Wives’ Tale... Bennett 
The Cathedral Walpole 
Arrowsmith 200... Lewis 
And others, such as 
O Pioneers! . Cather 
My Antonia _. Cather 
The Emperor Jones O'Neill 
Selected Poems Browning 
Ethan Frome .. ....Wharton 
Supplementary Books 
Elements of Journalism _..Wrinn 


Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. aaa ae 
sdanhiteslnsinnatinedieg ......Addison and Steele 
English Literature . Long 


—H. Morton Jerrorps. 


Time for Club Activities 


Question: We have an activity or club 
program in our school and would like to 
know the best time for having it. We have 
been giving it the first period, a time set 
apart for that only.—J.F.W., Ala. 

Answer: Our activities are carried on 
largely after school hours with the ex- 
ception of those of the stage design club 
and the stage crew work; these are sched- 
uled for the eighth hour. 

Our philosophy is as follows: Activity 
programs carried on during a regular 
recitation period hamper the scope of a 
club’s activities, which often require a 
full hour or longer, such as the manual 
arts club, the cooking club and the 
archery club. 

Activities conducted during a regular 
school hour segiously interfere with the 
academic program by limiting it to seven 
hours instead of eight and by making 
it almost impossible for outside talent 
to come to the school during the odd 
hours of the day. 

The objections to after-school club 
programs are these: (1) boys who carry 


| newspapers are generally unable to take 


part in this program and (2) teachers 
would prefer to have the activity hour 
during the day so that they could leave 
school promptly at 3:30. The latter ob- 
jection has no validity—G. E. Freren- 
THALER. 
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WON'T CRAZE OR CRACK—WON'T PEEL OR FADE 


This Tile Is Porcelain on Steet 


If you want a tile for your walls that 
will never develop cracks, never 
craze, never need refinishing, then 
youll want to know about Arm- 
strong’s Veos Wall Tile. 

Veos is shaped of tempered steel, 
and the glass-like porcelain surface is 
fused to this base in furnaces at 
1560° F. This process gives Veos 
tile a hard, impermeable, non-fading 
porcelain finish like that of modern 
bathtubs and sinks. Since the steel 
and the porcelain expand and con- 
tract at the same rate, the surface of 
Veos tile cannot craze or crack. 

This modern tile is actually 
tougher and more durable than or- 
dinary clay-bodied tile, yet it is so 
light in weight that it can be used in 
remodelling without added struc- 
tural support. Veos tile is the ideal 
wall for school cafeterias and kitch- 
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ens, for it’s as easy to keep clean as 
a china plate. More than 80,000 in- 
stallations have proved its practical- 
ity. Veos tile has other important ad- 
vantages, too. It is erected quickly, 
with little muss or bother. Available 
in ten soft pastel colors and a va- 





riety of sizes, it offers distinctive 
design possibilities. 1. Twenty-gauge tempered steel, 
Before vou build or modernize stronger than most automobile bodies, 
y . eee is base of Armstrong's Veos Wall Tile. 

get all the facts on Veos tile. Write 2 roe 
: : ‘ - A ground coat of porcelain is fused 
for full information to Armstrong at 1560° F. to the entire surface ‘of 


Cork Company, Building Materials ears a ee, 


ay ‘ . n ~ 3. The pastel colors are porcelain, too 
Division, 3704 Frederick Street, iia tx Se: teal ot Sha a ee 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. separate firing for an enduring finish. 





ARMSTRONG’S VEOS WALL TILE 











Porcelain ® on Steel 









New Detroit schools use advanced 
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Ann Arbor Trail Elementary School 
N. Chester Sorensen Company I 
Joseph Peter Fogerst, Architects and Engineers C 
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Dr. Zina Pitcher Elementary School 
Geo. D. Mason & Co., Architects 
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James Vernor Elementary School 
Eberle M. Smith Associates, Architects-Engineers 
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methods to insure quality lighting 


More Uniform Task Brightnesses Throughout Classrooms 
—Lower Brightness Contrasts in Child’s Field of 
Vision Made Certain by Advanced Classroom Design 


MPORTAN7 innovations in the use of natural daylight 

for school classroom lighting are being built into a 
group of new Detroit schools designed by Detroit's 
leading architects under the co-ordinating direction of 
G. L. Schulz, Director of Building, Detroit Board of 
Education. 


In these new schools pictured here, and in others still 
in various stages of design, important improvements 
in harnessing daylight have been designed into outside 
iight-giving walls. The child will have less brightness 
in his eyes, less than he has had to face in the past, 
more uniform light on his task, and lower brightness 
contrasts before him as he performs his task and as he 
looks about the room. 


In the past the usual measure of lighting has been 
“How Much.” In these schools the measure is not how 
much but how good. 


Designs are based on sound principles of optics. 
Through the medium of prismatic glass block, nat- 
ural daylight is transmitted into the classroom and 
re-directed upward toward the ceiling and upper half 
of the room. 


Task brightnesses near the window are reduced. Task 
brightnesses farthest from the windows are increased. 
[he diversity in task brightness from one side of the 
room to the other is reduced. 


Brightnesses in the front of the room, directly in front 
of the child in parallel seating, are brought closer to 
those of his task. Brightnesses in the whole upper half 
of the room—above eye level—are increased, and the 
direction from which the child receives most of his 
light becomes less horizontal and more nearly vertical. 


Visible areas of bright sky are greatly reduced and 
dependence on manual regulation of light-transmitting 
areas is minimized. 


Such improvements set a new standard of performance 
for the most neglected aspect of modern lighting—the 
proper utilization of daylight. 


And to make the job complete these new schools are 
employing up-to-date techniques in artificial lighting 
and interior decoration and treatment. Scientific use of 
daylight does not minimize the need for good artificial 
lighting or good interior treatment. All go together. 
Furthermore the new principles of lighting employed 
in these schools have been adapted to well recognized 
and well established standards of classroom design. 


Insulux Products Division 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
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The result is good functional architecture—planned 
to give the child the best seeing environment possible, 
and to secure all that good lighting can contribute to 
his health and educational growth. 


Insulux prismatic block 
No. 351 has been devel- 
oped for accurate day- 
light control. The pat- 
tern, utilizing the four 
faces of the block, turns 
light upward. The ceil- 
ing acts as a huge reflec- 
tor to re-direct light 
downward. 





Now Available for the First Time... 


New Comprehensive Data on Day- 
light Applied to Classroom Design 


Anyone familiar with the problems of daylight use will rec- 
ognize the accompanying predictions of daylight utilization 
in these schools as little short of revolutionary. 

These are not just pleasing generalities. All of these factors 
of quality lighting have been measured and evaluated by 
recognized lighting authorities. The background informa- 
tion has been correlated and adapted to standard classroom 
design by the Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 


Almost all of this information is original unpublished work, 
now available for the first time. It is so complete that Owens- 
Illinois engineers believe it to be one of the most important 
single contributions to daylight use yet published. It will 
give the architect the design data he needs, and will, for the 
first time, answer a multitude of questions on interior bright- 
nesses and brightness contrasts. This new information on 
fenestration of the type used in these schools will be sent in 
reply to your letter, or, for convenience, use the coupon. 
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| | 
| OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY, : 
Insulux Products Division, Dept. D-70 | 
| Toledo 1, Ohio | 
| Gentlemen: | 
Please send me information on school lighting. . 
| Name pM es | 
| | 
Address li A” Sa | 
City _Zone State _ 
| ! 
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brighter school interiors 
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HOSPITALS DAIRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRIAL PLANTS PACKING PLANTS 
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will give you 


...fire safety, tooj 


It’s EASY to have safer, brighter school interiors, if you build them with Structural Clay 
Facing Tile, either glazed or unglazed. 

This building material has great strength and durability and is available in a variety of 
attractive colors, textures and modular sizes. It eliminates decorating costs and provides 
corridors, stairwells, cafeterias. gymnasiums, auditoriums and classrooms that can stand 
heavy punishment. 

With Facing Tile you can build a sound, permanent, fire-safe structural wall with a smooth, 
impervious finish—all in one. 

Resistance to fire and deteri6ration is inherent in Structural Facing Tile. Its colorful finish 
is light-reflecting—an aid to classroom lighting and readability. 


Facing Tile does not scratch, crack or mar—never needs painting—and does not harbor 
grease, dirt, grime or bacteria. You can .clean it with soap and water. You get reduced 
school maintenance and repair costs . . . increased school sanitation. 


Modular sizes of Structural Facing Tile give you more advantages — greater flexibility in 
design .. . less work in cutting and fitting ... less material waste . . . reduced construction 
time... earlier occupancy. 


Any Institute Member will give you even more information about using Facing Tile in 
school interiors. Or you may write direct to Desk NS-4 of the Institute. 


INSTITUTE MEMBERS 


Belden Brick Company Hanley Company Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. 


Canton, Ohio New York 17, N. Y. Canton, Ohio 
Continental Clay Products Co. Hydraulic Press Brick Co. National Fireproofing Corp. 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania Indianapolis, Indiana Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 
Charleston Clay Products Co. Mapleton Clay Products Co. Stark Brick Company 
Charleston 22, West Virginia Canton, Ohio ; Canton, Ohio 
Stone Creek Brick Company West Virginia Brick Company 
Stone Creek, Ohio Charleston, West Virginia 
1756 K STREET, N. W. e WASHINGTON 6G, D. C. 





DRUGS & CHEMICALS FOOD PROCESSING TRANSPORTATION RENTAL HOUSING PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
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Weel a mun you should knew / 


WHO IS HE? 


He is .. . the Director of Visual Aids of 
your school system ...a staff member 
of the Bureau of Visual Instruction from 
one of the colleges or universities near 
you ... Director of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation for your State. 

Whatever his titlke—he is an experi- 
enced specialist steeped in the practical 
knowledge of audio-visual education. 
He has chosen this work as his field of 
service. You should get to know him 
really well. 

WHAT HE CAN DO FOR YOU 

He is ready and glad to consult with you 
regarding utilization techniques of 
modern audio-visual materials in your 
classroom. From his specialized knowl- 
edge of classroom problems, he will give 





professional counsel in the selection, 
utilization, and evaluation of the wealth 
of educational audio-visual materials 
available. Teachers may be guided by 
him in the use of 16mm instructional 
motion pictures as modern teaching tools 
in the classroom. 

For all educators who ask “‘Where 
can I find more information about the 
practical and successful use of motion 
pictures in the classroom?” there is an 
easy answer. Get in touch with one of 
the above mentioned specialists in audio- 
visual education. 


GREAT WEALTH OF 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS AVAILABLE 


Film libraries are packed with 16mm 
motion pictures especially produced to 


enrich school and college curricula. No 
matter what subject you teach—history, 
geography, biology, languages, home 
economics, social sciences or physical 
education, or at what grade level — you 
can bring the great wealth of this new 
medium into your classroom, for faster 
and better teaching. 

It's important, too, that your school 
select the proper projector to obtain the 
maximum benefits from educational 
sound motion pictures. The lifelike 
sound reproduction and brilliant illumi- 
nation of the RCA 16mm Sound Film 
Projector make it the logical choice for 
school or college use. 

For complete information on RCA 
16mm _ Projectors, write: Educational 
Department, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, N.J. 
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—In Control of Heat 
on the Hot Top 


litecteatedt hte’ inate: tnt dl the tied veel: 
tions which can be produced by the seven individ- 
ually controlled Hot Top burners on the Garland. 
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Garland 
No. 45-28CX 














Garland’s amazing flexibility of heat 
control on the Hot Top gives the chef 
any heat he wants—where he wants 
it—when he wants it. He can prepare 
better cooked food. He can do it 
faster. He can save fuel. He can 
help reduce the cost per meal served. 
For greatest value it pays to choose 
the leader. See your dealer or write us. 

















































TECHNICAL DATA 
IDEAS - ADVICE 
INFORMATION 





CONSULT YouR 
¢ FOOD SERVICE 
EQUIPMENT DEALER 
HE IS AN EXPERT ADVISOR 


Via tooe eet ee 7 © Reamsce 


GARLAND wren 


Heavy Duty Ranges +« Restaurant Ranges « Broilers « Deep Fat Fryers * Toasters 
Roasting Ovens * Griddles + All .Types of Commercial Cooking Equipment 


PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
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ime to plan 
summer modernization 





When spring is in the air—summer is not far 
behind. It will soon be vacation time again—time to take a 
good look at the physical equipment in your charge—time 
to bring the sanitary facilities to top efficiency. 


Crowded schools—lengthened schedules— 
both mean greater wear on plumbing fixtures. Plan now to 
replace out-moded fixtures—to remodel your washrooms— 
to enlarge the facilities required by increased enrollment. 


Whether you are planning the construction 
of a new school, the remodeling of your present one or the 
replacement of worn-out plumbing facilities, you will want 
the long life—satisfactory service that quality Crane fixtures 
can give you. Check your requirements now with your 
Plumbing Contractor or with your Crane Branch. They 
will do everything they can to assist you. 

















CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING AND HEATING = 
VALVES © FITTINGS = PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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Is upkeep getting you down? Then why not reduce 
your underfoot overhead and brighten your own 
“outlook”’ as well as that of your cafeteria and other 
rooms? A Kentile floor will turn the trick in a jiffy! 





Yes, it’s as simple as that. Distinctive Kentile colors 
and patterns add up to high styling, smartly 
individualized with tiles that are laid piece by piece. 
Great durability and exceptional cleanability keep 
maintenance costs way down. Kentile isn’t stained 

by ordinary substances, and special Greaseproof 
Kentile fits in wherever needed. Colors won't fade 
or rub off. And Kentile is blessedly quiet and 


comfortable underfoot, non-slippery even when wet. 


The cost? You'll be amazed to learn that Kentile 
costs less both initially and installed than any other @ 
long-wearing resilient tile flooring sold. 

Incomparably cheaper in the long run, too. .. 


because it wears so much longer. ow” . 











ENTILE 


DAVID E. KENNEDY, Inc. 
62 Second Avenue, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
208 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1355 Market St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago 2, Illinois 
452 Statler Bidg., Boston 16, Mass. 
614 Olympia Road, Pittsburgh 11, Pa. 
1211 National Broadcasting Co. Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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. . . for Institutions and Hospitals . . . for Schools . .. for Factory Areas 


















| Gager- Meath, Cow te Cod! 


Picture what a marvelous difference Johns-Manville Asphalt Tile can make on your 


floor. Here’s a resilient, attractively modern flooring with an iron constitution. 


a e@ Nowadays, it costs you no more to have quality in special areas. What’s more, the individual units 
ee floors like these —with cheerful colors, attractiveness, permit easy alterations or extension of patterns. Rein- 
extra-long life. forced with fibers of indestructible asbestos, J-M 
= 7 Asphalt Tile resists scuffing under the heaviest foot 
That’s the kind of flooring you get with Johns- oe . : 
. : 7 traffic. Does not originate dust. Stays fresh and un- 
Manville Asphalt Tile. It’s easy on the eyes, easy on : i oe 4 

; iB ‘ . marred with practically no maintenance. Even a care- 

—— the feet, and easy on the budget, too. ‘ : ; bags 
S> lessly dropped cigarette won't harm its built-in beauty. 


Yes, you'll like everything that this flooring means 
- . For areas exposed to oil or grease, use J-M Grease- 


proof Asphalt Tile. Send for our full-color brochure, 
“Ideas for Decorative Floors.’ Johns-Manville, Box 
290, New York 16, N. Y. 


in looks, in cost, in upkeep. And you'll like the un- 
limited range of color combinations—from striking 
patterns with strong contrasts to solid fields of 


marbleized colors. 





Also, you'll find advantages in the easy way units ; 
: " ’ ~ Because of unprecedented demands, supply continues to be 


short despite greatly increased output. So please anticipate 
directing lines, or islands of color to set off activities your requirements as far in advance as possible. 


can be arranged in functional designs —such as traffic 


Johns-Manville| Aspha/t Tile \Flooring 








Johns-Manville Asphalt Tile Floors can be combined 
with J-M Walls and Ceilings for UNIT CONSTRUCTION 


Using these Johns-Manville products together in 
i _ a system of Unit Construction, you can provide y pee 
| your interiors with such important advantages as 





















structural flexibility to meet changing needs... 
greater architectural beauty . . . increased comfort. A 


J-M Unit Construction combines resilient As- 
phalt Tile Floors, demountable Acoustical Ceilings, 
and movable Transite Walls—in other words, the 
complete interior, under one specification, one 
manufacturer’s responsibility. 

J-M Movable Get the full details on this development. Write J-M Acoustical 
Transite Walls for colorful brochure, ‘“‘J-M Unit Construction.” Materials 

















Ready, willing and able... 


AND PROMPT 
emma [pele} 


Automatic feed, Erersied Epreosropn brand supreme 


SR Te ER ORE 





























MODEL 90—turns out those clear, readable copies MODEL 91—put it to solving those paper work 
—in color or in black-and-white—quickly, effi- problems—get quality results economically. Free 
ciently and at low cost. Popular price. instruction if needed. Medium price. 





Easier Stencil Preparation — A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept, NS-447 


720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


[] Place my order for....... Model..... Mimeograph 


brand duplicator with the distributor nearest me. 


[] Have a salesman call. 


Better Duplicated Copies 


The new high-visibility cushion sheet for use with 
Mimeotype (blue) stencil sheets is a major improve- 
ment in stencil duplicating. 


: ae ; P [| Send me more information on Model.....++ ee 
High visibility — easier on the eyes when typing sten- 
cil and proofreading. Easier, quicker corrections. RS kiininae des cncdedadeseseceseibeiesesseanetans eee 
High copy quality, sharp letter outlines, blacker i ale 
reproduction. 
Bs i . PS 0 ccc ccnesseesunsiendegacdsedesbeceeueseneed 
Ask your distributor for details. 
CPE itencdscdacveseuseueesasesosduode errr ert 
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COPYRIGHT 1947, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 





<>The Mimeograph olaclavemell] s}i(xeh rely 


im MADE DICK COMPANY + CHICAGO 
=| MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. 

















LOOKING 


FORWARD 








““Mad or Muddled ?”’ 


N HIS thirtieth annual review of educational prac- 

tices and trends (“Mad or Muddled?” Boston: 11 
Beacon Street), Porter Sargent continues his practice of 
cutting through the heavy screen of traditional author- 
itarianism, pedagogical double talk and _ professional 
hocus-pocus to lay bare some of the forces struggling 
behind the scenes for control of the teaching in our 
institutions of advanced learning. 

He sets the key for his analysis with the following 
statements: “Befuddled by propaganda, by platitudes 
from platform and pulpit, by radio and movie, the mill- 
ing muddled crowd at times gives evidence of mob 
madness, while high priests of hate belch viciousness 
and inoculate with fear. 

“Our people may be ill bred, from poor stock, but 
certainly have been ill fed to make their present mental 
content. Our leaders, with such education as they have 
had at Groton and Harvard or Eton and Oxford, have 
been caught in the dilemma of their own creating. It 
is these higher ups who controlled, more or less know- 
ingly, the misinformation which resulted in a people 
confused and scared. And so we war and waste and 
‘there is no health in us.’” 

He discusses the world of fear that surrounds us, dis- 
courses briefly on what we are taught and what we 
think, analyzes our reading tastes and shows us how 
we form our ideas. His principal attack is upon colleges 
and universities which are escaping into monastic un- 
reality instead of facing realistically our twentieth cen- 
tury problems, where glittering generalities and con- 
trolled propaganda actively confuse issues that need to 
be cleared. 

Sargent shows how Harvard, for instance, has ceased 
to be the vigorous university created by Charles W. 
Eliot and his colleagues and has become a so-called 
“stable” center of learning as a result of the behind-the- 
scenes lay control of corporation member Grenville 
Clark. The new control operates through an easily dom- 
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inated provost (executive vice president). While Dr. 
Conant may speak and act as president, it is alleged 
that he no longer exercises the authority of his famous 
predecessors. Sargent’s analysis of the “Harvard Re- 
port” incidentally explains many things. 

The way in which the independence of professors and 
freedom of teaching are curtailed by the use that uni- 
versity top sergeants commonly called deans make of the 
budget and promotions is carefully demonstrated by 
case histories. The independence of thought and prac- 
tice traditionally associated with great teachers is no 
longer a fact. Sargent moves from Harvard to Princeton 
and Yale and, making a few sideswipes at the Adler- 
Hutchins-Barr Neo-Thomists in the progress of his 
analysis, he lays bare the general trend toward “con- 
The trend described by Sargent has 
long been familiar to every independent professor of 
the social studies in every first class center of advanced 
learning. 

To the public 


trolled learning.” 


school educator, the Sargent review 
explains why the dead hand of medieval fear rests so 
heavily on our secondary schools and prevents them 
from becoming vital schools for the benefit of the 
people instead of being instruments of an economic or 
intellectual elite. It also explains to the reader seeking 
causes and reasons for the rapidly growing witch hunt 
emanating from the controlled journalistic, economic, 
social and ecclesiastical pressure groups of this country 
just how and why the public school teachers and super- 
intendents have been placed on the defensive. 

If public education is to survive as the principal 
agency for teaching, maintaining and improving the 
American way of life, the teaching profession must 
rapidly become more thoroughly aware of what is 
actually going on in the field of education, particularly 
at advanced levels. Teachers must extend their reading 
beyond present horizons. They need to cast aside their 
unconscious timidity and stand for something besides 
complacency and a pay check. Porter Sargent’s books 
are strongly recommended because, after making due 
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allowances for the author’s own prejudices, one finds 
them to be among the freest and most independent ex- 
pressions yet published. 


Fascism and Education 


HE American people, after long observation of 

Fascism in Germany and Italy, finally concluded 
that the totalitarian programs of these countries threat- 
ened the existence of free government and free men 
everywhere, Despite our apparent conviction that Fascism 
any place is antithetical to free government throughout 
the world, a conviction expressed in the most costly war 
of American history, we continue to tolerate totali- 
tarianism in different parts of the world. 

During the last eighteen months we have openly 
supported the remnants of Fascism in Spain and 
Portugal as well as in other countries. The meaning 
and the danger of Fascism do not yet appear to be 
clear to us. Argentina, for example, has exhibited more 
and more of the characteristics of a Fascistic govern- 
ment and, because of the lack of clarity and forthright- 
ness in our national policy, we have allowed the 
development of these characteristics instead of attempt- 
ing their total extirpation. 

The latest Fascist step is Peron’s attempt to take over 
complete control of the Argentine universities and to 
destroy freedom of teaching. Courses in the social 
studies, particularly economics, are being revised to fit 
the emerging dictator’s internal program. Teachers of 
national reputation who will not submit to regimenta- 
tion are being either forced from their chairs or threat- 
ened with physical violence and, in one case at least, 
with death by bombing. Many educators are trying to 
flee to Mexico which so generously offered haven to 
Spanish democratic intellectuals during and after the 
civil war, the outcome of which was the foisting of 
Fascism upon Spain. 

One of the Argentine teachers expressed the crisis 
in a letter to a Mexican colleague in the following words. 

“I am writing this at a time of great tragedy for the 
Argentine universities. Hundreds of professors, includ- 
ing men grown old in service, have been dismissed under 
a false charge of political activity in the universities and 
many others have resigned en bloc in protest against 
the outrage. I am among the latter, giving up all my 
teaching work. 

“In our whole faculty of economics there remain only 
eight out of 25 men. The scene in certain faculties and 
laboratories is such that our professors have virtually 
been stripped down to caretakers. I do not know when 
it is going to stop. 

“The sure thing is that the government has taken 
over the universities and its intervenors proceed on the 
basis of neither law nor right. Academic freedom has 
disappeared; Argentine culture is in the direst straits of 
its history.” 

Can we, the American public school teachers, look 
upon the growing Fascism of Argentina with complete 









disinterestedness and an attitude implying “it is none of 
our concern”? We doubt it. So long as Fascism exists 
on any continent, it represents a grave danger to our 
own democratic way of life. 


Understanding Russia 


N AN effort to give the American people both 

perspective and solid information on the propaganda 
clouded Russian problem, Michael Sayers and Albert E. 
Kahn have produced a most interesting book which they 
have called “The Great Conspiracy Against Russia” 
(New York: Bon and Gaer, 1946). Starting with the 
Kerensky phase of the Russian revolution in 1917, they 
unfold an absorbing chronologic account of world atti- 
tudes (including that of the United States) toward 
Russia from the collapse of tsardom through World 
War II. 

The work is thoroughly and competently documented 
from both original and secondary sources but so inter- 
estingly presented that at no time does reader interest 
lag. It is probably the most absorbing and certainly one 
of the truly significant of all postwar publications. The 
longer one reads, the greater feeling one has that World 
War ‘II might well have been avoided if the propaganda 
stemming from the bogey word “Communism” as used 
by well known international economic exploiters and 
intrenched reactionary European governmental interests 
had not completely befuddled the people of both Europe 
and America. This propaganda gave stimulus, con- 
tinuity and strength to the Russian revolutionary move 
ment. 

The réle of British imperialism through its widespread 
and cunning intelligence service, the part of Churchill 
and other imperialists, including even Herbert Hoover, 
indicate the reasonableness of Russia’s current suspicion 
of the Western World. 
great and cunningly organized antirevolutionary pro- 


The facts demonstrate how a 


gram of sabotage and terror carried out: through the 
dark mazes of supersecret, old line diplomacy can affect 
the lives of millions of innocent and propaganda 
drugged people in other countries, our own people not 
excepted. 

The reader gets the impression that the color word 
“Communism” with all its heavy emotional connota- 
tions was used by western European governments to 
permit the rise of Nazism and Fascism and was respon- 
sible for World War II. There is also the growing con- 
viction that World War III may even now not be too 
remote if these past policies are permitted to continue 
and our future allowed to rest with joint general staffs 
and military attitudes. 

Regardless of personal attitude or feeling for or against 
the Russian experiment, the Sayers-Kahn book is desir- 
able reading for every teacher and every adult Amer- 
ican citizen who is interested in the vital need for better 
and more intelligent understanding of the problem. To 
promote its wider circulation the publishers have re- 
cently produced a paper covered volume in which the 
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entire 150,000 word story is presented for the sum of $1. 
Its careful reading should make for much better under- 
standing between the United’ States of America and 
Russia, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Under- 
standing of and cooperation between these two giants 
emerging from World War II are essential for world 


peace. 


Textbook Bias 


HE conclusions of the two year study of cultural 

bias in American textbooks, financed by Milton H. 
Biow and associates and carried on by Dr. Howard E. 
Wilson, formerly of Harvard University, to the effect 
that “with very few exceptions the textbooks and courses 
of study are free of intentional bias toward any popula- 
tion groups” may appear on the surface to be highly 
assuring. His further carefully worded qualifying state- 
ment that “there are frequent value judgments and 
implications, unconsciously or carelessly expressed which 
tend to perpetuate antagonisms now current in American 
life,” is somewhat less reassuring. 

The study continues: 

“And, even more pronounced, there are omissions of 
data and gaps in curriculum planning which result in 
failure of the teaching outlines and materials to come 
to grips with issues especially significant for young citi- 
zens of today. 

“.. . Emphasis is on the typical group member rather 
than on the variety of individuals within a group. . 

Immigrants are frequently referred to in “patronizing 
terms” or sometimes “in alarming terms as ‘hordes’ or 
The typical text, according 
to Dr. Wilson, has many inaccuracies. Jews are referred 


‘swarms,’ and ‘problems.’ 5 


to as a race; the contribution of Negroes to our culture 
is either ignored or minimized, and our American 
neighbors to the south are sadly neglected. Oriental 
minority groups are given the worst treatment of all. 

Since Dr. Wilson has carefully qualified his attack on 
the question of cultural bias in textbooks with the state- 
ment that “The last thing we want is a witch hunt on 
textbooks or to create antagonism on the part of text- 
book publishers,” the critical reader may be excused for 
suspecting that possibly the investigators were overly 
careful in permitting the usual academic desire not to 
offend anyone to creep into their terminal evaluations. 

The wide distribution of this publication should 
enable the teaching profession, boards of education and 
community advisory councils to proceed with specific 
analyses of their own courses of study and the books 
used at various organizational levels. It is not sufficient 
that public school textbooks be devoid of racial and 
cultural prejudice. It is of great importance that the 
facts of race and color should be positively, strongly and 
truthfully presented. The very essence of democratic 
theory and practice is that there are no superior races, 
that the individual is of supreme importance and that a 
man or woman will be judged solely by his or her 
contribution to the total welfare of the people rather 
than by color, creed or manners. 
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N.A.M. Reforms 


T IS refreshing to note that the National Association 

of Manufacturers at its last annual meeting admitted 
its error in opposing general movements for social im- 
provement in the past and adopted a new and liberal 
policy. President Earl Bunting interpreted the new 
policy as “an about face and . . . abandonment of the 
prejudices some of us have held.” In the future, the 
N.A.M. will support “. . . higher standards and higher 
pay for the teaching profession to strengthen it against 
the influence of subversive ideologists.” 

However, N.A.M. will continue its interpretive service 
to educational administrators in publishing Trends and, 
in addition, is planning to offer films and reading ma- 
terials for secondary schools and colleges to prove that 
“industry has a heart” and to protect the “American 
way of life.” It will also continue its conditioning 
education-industry conferences which have been con- 
sidered most satisfactory by the group in the past. 

The National Association of Manufacturers is to be 
congratulated on its program of objective self appraisal, 
its “new policy” and its apparent better understanding 
of the importance of improved public education for the 
maintenance and improvement of democracy. Educa- 
tors, parent-teacher associations and the people generally 
should accept the new N.A.M. program in the spirit in 
which it has been announced: one of “conversion and 
reform.” The N.A.M. as a group can do much to ac- 
celerate improvement of public education. 

Our own observation of past purposes and methods 
of the N.A.M., either in fostering neglect of the educa- 
tion function or in attempting to control public educa- 
tion, leads us to the conclusion that the execution of 
these new policies should be carefully and continuously 
appraised. The prewar program of the N.A.M. of seek- 
ing control of public education through “educational 
means” and through close “observation” of community 
operation was extremely dangerous to the people’s 
Administrators should be familiar with the 
basic assumptions underlying the old program so that 
they may properly evaluate the new in terms of total 
community welfare. 

The method of judging the N.A.M.’s proposed public 
school program should be in terms of the principle that 
the public schools belong to the people and that the 
maintenance of complete popular educational control 
at community and state levels is essential to safeguard 
and to improve democracy. The control of public edu- 
cation must be constantly protected from pressure 
groups, whether of management or labor, professional 
or political, social or sectarian interests. The school 
exists not only to provide education for children, youths 
and adults but also to serve as a vital agency for pro- 
moting the general welfare of the American people. 


schools. 


Aw Lott 
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Children learn the interesting 
growing habits of vegetables. 


HE Battle Creek public school 

farm-garden-forestry project be- 
gan in 1934 when the farm was 
made available for school use by the 
George Willard estate. Now consist- 
ing of 80 acres, the farm is located on 
Riverside Drive, a short distance 
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These gates provide an open door to new experience for city children. 


south of Battle Creek. During the 
last year fifth graders from all the 
schools in the city, nearly 600 chil- 
dren in all, had the privilege of tak- 
ing part in this farm program. 
Much preparation for work at the 
farm takes place in the school class- 
rooms before the actual growing 
season begins in the spring. Seed 
flats are made and experiments are 
carried out which give the children 
an opportunity to watch seeds ger- 
minate and begin to grow. Other 
experiments, involving various kinds 
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of soils, help boys and girls under- 
stand the differing qualities of these 
soils and determine which of them 
are best suited to gardening. 
Research and discussions relating 
to insects make the youngsters better 
equipped to recognize the various 
kinds and deal with them in the 
garden. An outgrowth of the insect 
study is a consideration of the vari- 
ous kinds of sprays used to combat 
garden pests and plant diseases. 
How the fifth graders enjoy the 
perusal of seed catalogs, through 
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which they learn about the varieties 
of vegetables they should grow! Fig- 
uring out the number of plants 
needed to fill the available space is 
another of the classroom projects 
which provides much practical ex- 
perience in measuring and other 
phases of arithmetic. 

When the gardening season ar 
rives, the fifth graders, together with 
their teachers, are transported to the 
farm by bus, each group working 
there for one half day each week. 
About 50 children are in every group, 
each being divided into several 
smaller groups which work with the 
farm supervisor, the practical gar- 
dener or one of the fifth grade 
teachers. 

Groups and helpers are rotated in 
order that each child can have a 
variety of experiences and gain a 
better understanding of many phases 
of plant growth. Projects at the farm 
provide practical experience in the 
complete cycle of plant life: planting, 
cultivating, protecting, harvesting 
and preserving garden produce. 

The common garden plants are 
raised, including tomatoes, beans, 
onions, carrots, lettuce, 
melons, pumpkins and _ squashes. 
Several small areas are planted to 
experimental crops. One of these 
includes plants which mature in this 
region, such as wheat, barley and 
others, which are planted to help the 


cabbage, 


children become familiar with crops 
not ordinarily raised at the farm. 

Another experimental area is used 
for cotton, rice, peanuts and other 
plants not usually raised in this sec- 
tion of the country. These crops, 
although they do not mature, give 
the youngsters an opportunity to un- 
derstand the interesting growing 
habits of the plants. In addition to 
all of the foregoing experiences, the 
boys and girls had an opportunity 
during the 1946 garden season to 
plant 40 fruit trees, 38 of which 
lived in spite of a very dry season. 

Of the -80 acres included in the 
Battle Creek School Farm, about 
eight are used for gardens, another 
four for a pine grove, another small 
area is used for a new orchard and 
the remainder for seeding. 

The farm program is carried on 
through the summer on an elective 
basis, those children who desire to 
participate being transported there 
once each week. In the fall the chil- 
dren who attended during the spring 
season, sixth graders now, return to 
help with the harvesting of the crops. 
This gives these boys and girls not 
only the opportunity of understand- 
ing the complete cycle of plant 
growth but also a chance to see the 
results of their labors. 

Some of the farm produce is sold 
to individuals which gives the chil- 
dren excellent experiences in every- 


day arithmetic. Some of the produce 
goes, too, to the school cafeterias, 
where the fruits and vegetables are 
used fresh or are canned for winter 
consumption. The boys and girls 
who work at the farm are given a 
part of the crop as a reward for their 
efforts. 

Their real reward, however, is far 
greater than the produce taken home, 
proud though the children may be of 
the tomatoes or the melons that they 
have raised. It is far greater than 
the increased knowledge they have 
gained as a result of their farm activ- 
ities. A greater respect for manual 
labor, a greater appreciation of things 
ordinarily taken for granted, in- 
creased ability to live happily with 
other people and better health be- 
cause of outdoor exercise—these end 
results have convinced the residents 
of Battle Creek that the school farm 
is indeed a worthwhile activity. 








Harvesting and preserving garden produce is part of the program which the children enjoy. 
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Proposals of 8. 2499 


a Serious Threat 


HE effort to obtain federal aid 
for nonpublic schools is assum- 
ing threatening proportions. The late 
deceased 79th Congress had before 
it three bills, S. 181, S. 717, S. 2499, 
all proposing federal aid for educa- 
tion in the states, but differing on 
the point here to be considered. 
Bill S. 181 limited its proposed aid 
to the schools already supported by 
state aid (which in a few states in- 
cludes support for nonpublic schools). 
Bills S. 717 and S. 2499, however, 
would provide federal aid equally 
for all schools meeting state stand- 
ards, whether public or nonpublic, 
S. 2499 saying explicitly that such 
aid would be provided for “any non- 
public nonprofit tax exempt school, 
school system or higher educational 
institution” | provided state standards 
are met]. 


Social Bearing Here Considered 


It is the social bearing of this pro- 
posed support of nonpublic schools 
that is here under discussion. That 
this proposal means a significant in- 
fringement upon the hitherto domi- 
nant tradition and attitude of Amer- 
ican education is clear. It is true that 
certain war measures, including the 
federal G.I. education bill, have in- 
cluded moves in the direction here 
opposed but since these were war 
measures they were temporary. It 
is the establishment of the measures 
outlined in S. 2499 as a permanent 
policy that I am opposing. 

In simplest words, the proposed 
innovation is that our country sup- 
port simultaneously three systems of 
education: (1) a system of schools 
controlled by the public, the only 
kind we have hitherto thought of as 
“public” schools; (2) the parochial 
school systems of any churches car- 
ing to ask for state support, provided, 
of course, they meet certain mini- 
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mum standards to be set by the 
several states; (3) a miscellaneous 
aggregate of nonprofit tax exempt 
“private” schools, which must also 
meet state standards. 

To be sure, we already have in 
operation in many of our cities these 
three sets of schools. The proposed 
public support would, however, so 
greatly strengthen the present pri- 
vate and parochial schools as to give 
them a new status and a perma- 
nency that would increase the social- 
ly harmful effects of their rivalry 
with the public schools. Let us see 
what these harmful effects would be. 


All Nationalities Assimilated 


It has been the glory of our coun- 
try that the public schools tend, 
typically at any rate, to bring to- 
gether in close commingling all the 
children of all the people. As a re- 
sult, immigrant group differences 
brought to our American shores tend 
in the second and third generations 
to disappear. We thus assimilate 
our people as does no other country 
on earth. To Europe and Asia such 
assimilation seems incredible. In 
many countries on the older conti- 
nents group differences, social, na- 
tional and religious, exist side by 
side and are practically permanent. 
By differing as we do in this respect, 
our country stands in marked con- 


trast with those of the Old World. 

What has just been said is no plea 
that all historic group differences be 
wiped out. Carried to excess, such 
differences can and will be socially 
hurtful, but within reasonable limits 
such differences are essential to de- 
sirable living. As Chief Justice 
Hughes said, “When we lose the 
right to be different, we lose the 
right to be free.” So the St.- An- 
drew’s Society keeps alive the mem- 
ory of Robert Burns and of kilts 
and bagpipes, thus adding to the va- 
riety and richness of our American 
life. So also do the Swedes, the 
Poles, the Italians aad all the other 
distinctive groups in our population 
make their contributions to the rich 
variety of American life. 


Contribution of the Quakers 


The Quakers deserve a_ special 
word here. Disregarding certain de- 
partures in dress and speech, they 
have held firmly to certain useful 
distinctive differences: the nonvoting 
democracy of their meetings, their 
devotion to peace, their unselfish 
efforts to serve mankind in trouble. 
Such differences do, indeed, con- 
tribute to the diversity of life in this 
country. 

However, beyond certain reason- 
able limits, group differences may be 
less desirable and may, in fact, be 
harmful. Less admirable but hardly 
hurtful are certain queernesses of 
some small religious groups, as, for 
example, those of a group whose re- 
ligion favors the use of hooks and 
eyes on their clothes instead of but- 
tons because some centuries ago 
buttons were a sign of worldly pomp. 
Others reject, religiously, the use of 
telephones and automobiles because 
these are not mentioned in the Bible. 

For all adults who believe and 
wish to act in ways like these, we 
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say, “It is a free country; if this is 
your belief, you have the right to live 
accordingly.” But when these groups 
wish to establish separate public 
schools the better to indoctrinate 
their children in their queer ways, 
other considerations assert them- 
selves. Without asking here whether 
parents have the moral right to use 
such indoctrination, we can certainly 
say that the state should not go so 
far as to set aside a public school for 
such teaching. 

If certain parents insist on separat- 
ing their children from healthful 
contacts with other children, they 
must at least have to pay for the 
privilege. Because these religious 
groups are small and their conse- 
quent influence on others is negli- 
gible, we can pass them by; their 
practices carry no serious threat. But 
some other differences are not negli- 
gible. 


Thinking Independently Together 


Here, let me say a word about the 
democratic process and its successful 
working which depends, as Alexan- 
der Meiklejohn has well said, on our 
“thinking independently together.” 
Thinking here means that we are to 
decide and act upon deliberation, not 
according to habit and custom or 
mere impulse or in simple obedience 
to leading. Thinking independently 
means that each person should actu- 
ally make up his own mind from a 
consideration of all that is pertinently 
involved. 

Thinking independently together 
means that while each person is 
thinking for himself, all are at the 
same time putting their thinking 
constructively together so as to arrive 
at a joint, defensible course of action, 
the more defensible because the many 
have deliberated on it from their sev- 
eral individual angles. This is, of 
course, the ideal. We never attain it 
wholly but unless we succeed in at- 
taining a reasonable degree of it, our 
democracy fails. 

Successful thinking together de- 
mands a certain degree of homo- 
geneity in our people, enough to 
allow for a true meeting of minds 
and hearts when public problems are 
being considered. It is exactly the 
absence of this homogeneity that 
makes it difficult for the Russian 
mind and the Western mind to meet 
and solve the present world problems. 

To attain this needed homogeneity, 
our boys and girls while they are 
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building their minds and characters 
must have close commingling in 
school with young people of all 
groups. The alternative is a segre- 
gated school of one’s own group 
with its inevitable indoctrination in 
that group’s ideas and attitudes, the 
result of which will be the building 
within our population of cultural, 
social and religious blocs. 

The members of these blocs will be 
indoctrinated, at the worst, so that 
they will accept without thinking 
what their leaders tell them; at the 
best, so that they will know only the 
people of their own group. It is the 
existence of such compact unthink- 
ing pressure groups that constitutes 
the special danger to our modern 
industrial urban civilization. 

In the light of the foregoing, con- 
sider the effect of the proposed bill 
S. 2499. Begin with the private 
schools. Some of these have led in 
educational experiment and progress; 
for this we can so far applaud them. 
But most of them exist either because 
their patrons wish for their children 
better education than the public 
schools afford or, more particularly, 
because they wish to separate their 
children from the mass. 

Two evil results follow. First, the 
patrons of these schools tend to be- 
come indifferent to the welfare of 
the public schools, since their chil- 
dren are not involved, and often 
become actually hostile to adequate 
support of them because of the 
higher taxes required. From both 
attitudes, the public schools suffer. 


Creates Snobbishness 


The second evil is, however, worse. 
The natural effect of segregation in 
expensive private schools is to create 
an attitude of snobbishness in the 
pupils. Either by default of adequate 
discussion of pertinent issues in these 
schools or by more active insinuation 
of ideas more satisfactory to the 
patrons, the pupils of private schools 
tend to be indoctrinated with class 
conscious ideas of status superiority. 

As matters now stand in most of 
the country, the number educated in 
private schools is relatively small. 
But give them regular public support 
and they will both increase in num- 
ber and tend the more surely to build 
a permanent “upper class.” When 
this has gone on for several genera- 
tions, the graduates of these schools 
will be unable in either knowledge or 
attitude to communicate adequately 


with less affluent persons who per- 
force have attended public schools. 
Such a cleavage in our society will 
seriously threaten our democracy. 

When we come to the parochial 
school, the cleavage is further accen- 
tuated and the danger increased. As 
matters now stand, many towns and 
even smaller cities have few or no 
parochial schools. All the children of 
all the people attend public schools. 
Separating differences tend to dis- 
appear. Young people think of one 
another as individuals, not primarily 
as belonging to this or that church. 
The effect is socially healthy. 

In the larger cities, however, the 
situation is different. A Boston news- 
paper, seeking advertising, said in the 
New York Times: “Boston is, for 
advertisers, two cities. For Boston is 
divided into two great groups of 
population—sharply separated by tra- 
dition, origin, sentiment, prejudice.” 


Public Schools Would Lose Out 


This may be an overstatement but 
it is too true and the evil condition 
would be greatly increased and made 
more nearly permanent if public sup- 
port were extended to private and 
parochial schools. The public schools 
would lose to both the others. Boston 
would be further split in two direc- 
tions. And Boston is typical of many 
large cities. 

What has been said here is no at- 
tack on religion or on those churches 
that maintain parochial schools. It is 
an attack upon any practice of any 
sort that tends to break up our people 
into self perpetuating and contending 
blocs. 

Under modern social and economic 
conditions, democracy is greatly 
threatened by the acts of pressure 
groups. A generation ago the Ku- 
Klux Klan was such a group and it 
did great harm. At present various 


‘selfish economic groups exert hurtful 


pressures. It is, however, a different 
type of pressure group that is here 
foreseen. 

To educate any group in clear sepa- 
ration from the rest of the population 
is by that very process to create an 
abiding and self perpetuating pres- 
sure group endowed with power in 
proportion to its numbers and differ- 
ences of attitude. Any educational 
bill like S. 717 or S. 2499 thus pre- 
sents a clear threat to the future. 
Those who see what is involved must 
resist with all their power. Our 
democracy is at stake. 
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§. 2499 


A*Godsend to 
Modern Education 


WILLARD B. SPALDING 
Superintendent, Portland, Ore. 


ENATE BILL 2499, to establish 

a national policy for education 
and to provide a ten year program of 
assistance to the states for the further 
development of educational systems, 
or some equivalent measure in the 
80th Congress, should be enacted into 
with the minimum of amend- 
ment and the maximum of support 
s to it. 

. 2499 marked the first time in the 
Reo of our nation that provision 
American 
democracy through the proper train- 
ing of its youth had been put on a 
par with provision for its preserva- 
tion through the construction of the 
implements of war. 


Would Establish a Principle 


law 


for the preservation of 


This bill attempted to establish a 
principle far more important than 
any specific detail of its administra- 
tion. 


Those _ would end: inger the 
possibility of having this principle 
enacted into national law because 


they disapprove of some detail in it 
are, in my opinion, doing the cause 
of education a real disservice. There 
are enough enemies of more money 
for public education, especially from 
federal without adding to 
their number those who are for it in 
principle but against some particular 
phase of it in practice. 

Not that any federal aid bill should 
be accepted “as is”! There are some 
parts of this bill, S. 2499, which might 
well have amended. But it 
would be most unfortunate if con- 
stant sniping at specific detail should 
result in giving aid and comfort to 
the foes of public education and the 


sources, 


been 
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eventual defeat of such a measure. 
Even with the best of support, its 
passage will be a political miracle of 
the first order. 

There have been earlier proposals 
for federal aid in support of educa- 
tion and they have all gone down to 
defeat. A large share of the responsi- 
bility for this can be laid at the door 
of our own profession. Most of us 
have realized the need and have even 
expressed the desire for federal aid, 
especially for those states which are 
incapable of financing good schools 
out of their own resources. But we 
have been so frightened by the bogey 
of federal domination that we have 
failed to exert our full strength. We 
have proclaimed the right of the 
schools to a share of the federal in- 
come which is so freely poured out 
for rivers, for harbors, for farm sub- 
sidies, for shipping and, above all, for 
wars. 

But we been willing to 
forego the aid if it meant even the 
slightest restriction on its local ex- 
penditure. 


National Standards Needed 


have 


The surest way to bring the whole 
matter of federal aid into disrepute 
is to distribute federal money without 
assurance that better support will 
mean better and more democratic 
education. That means the setting 
up of national standards which must 
be met in order to qualify for na- 
tional contribution. 

Senate Bill 2499 was the best meas- 
ure ever presented to the Congress 
for the improvement of education 
throughout the United States. 

First, it contained an excellent 





statement of educational policy which 
should guide those who administer 
the law and help all citizens see the 
relationship of better education to 
the general welfare. 

Second, it provided a continuing 
appropriation for schools sufficiently 
large to be of real assistance in the 
equalization and betterment of edu- 
cational opportunity. A bill like this 
will do more than add a few trim- 
mings, like Smith-Hughes or school 
lunches. 

It will construct a solid founda- 
tion under teacher salaries. It will 
replace many of the more primitive 
school buildings. It will expand the 
curriculum to include camping pro- 
grams for youths. It will provide 
scholarships enabling pupils of ability 
to complete their education. It makes 
provision for much needed educa- 
tional research. 

And as balm to the spirit of those 
who fear federal interference, S. 2499 
promised to do all this with the ex- 
press condition that “no department, 
agency, officer or employe of the 
United States shall exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision or control over the 
personnel, curriculum or program of 
instruction of any school, school sys- 
tem or educational institution.” What 
could be more explicit than that? 


The Aid to Private Schools Issue 


One feature in this bill and in some 
of its successors in the 80th Congress 
that is meeting considerable opposi- 
tion is the granting of aid to private 
as well as to public education. 
Whether that provision is intended 
as appeasement or as a sincere belief 
that all educational institutions are 
valuable and, therefore, deserve sup- 
port is not clear. That it will be 
fought by those who dislike certain 
types of private schools is quite cer- 
tain. 

They may succeed in defeating 
the bill but, whatever the outcome 
over this issue may be, it should be 
an established principle that the 
acceptance of public funds carries 
with it the obligation to meet pub- 
licly approved standards. This should 
be required of private as well as of 
public schools. 

Outside of this detail and perhaps 
the ironing out of procedures for 
equalization and allotment, S. 2499 
was a godsend to education and de- 
served the blessing of all those who 
serve or would support the schools 
of this great nation. 
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T FIRST glance Senate Bill 2499 
looks like the long sought edu- 
cational land of Canaan. Within this 
bill and extending over a decade— 
long enough to make its provisions 
permanent or at best difficult to re- 
move without mass protest—appear 
to be realized the longings of educa- 
tors for improved education. 

Substantial monetary grants for 
each state, increasing annually, schol- 
arships and fellowships for able 
pupils, help for construction of new 
school plants, camps for urban 
youths, tenure, retirement equal to 
social security, minimum teachers’ 
salaries and a wider service function 
of the U. S. Office of Education are 
included in this new grab bag. If 
passed, it would appear that the land 
of milk and honey has been reached. 
Let us not be deluded! 

This bill places both a federal half 
nelson and a stranglehold on the 
local and state systems through man- 
datory annual audits plus matching 
plans which prescribe state standards 
for sharing in federal funds. This 
looks good until we recall that oper- 
ating funds in local treasuries are not 
segregated as to sources from which 
they are received. 

Bookkeeping Would Be Complicated 

An audit requiring a separate ac- 
counting for federal funds would 
necessitate a complicated bookkeep- 
ing system based on the character- 
istic federal pattern of endless reports 
and forms made out in innumerable 
duplicates. In order to receive federal 
aid, states would need.to meet a de- 
tailed rigid set of federally devised 
standards which would seriously 
weaken state control of schools. 

In addition, protests or appeals 
would have to be filed through the 
typical New Deal pattern of a com- 
missioner, a national advisory council 
or a national board of appeals. The 
endless round of government control 
by committees, bureaus, boards— 


procedure specifically written into the 


bill—would be the price to be paid 
for funds received. 

Sums beginning at $400,000,000 
and culminating in a decade at more 
than $1,000,000,000 are awarded in 
the form of $5 basic aid for every 
child in every state, for scholarships 
and camps. On the basis of experi- 
ence, such general grants-in-aid are 
easily dissipated and show little net 
return when contrasted with equal- 
ization aid, spent in areas where edu- 
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§. 2499 


A Mirage on the 
School Horizon 


PAUL REHMUS 


Superintendent, Lakewood, Ohio 


cational standards are at a minimum. 

Furthermore, grants for scholar- 
ships and camps are awarded with- 
out regard to need, effort or ability 
to pay. One must conclude that pro- 
visions for general grants were writ- 
ten into the bill to gain widespread 
support for the bill rather than to 
meet the pressing needs of deserving 
individuals and school districts. 

The chief objection to the bill is 
its radical break with the American 
tradition by specifying aid “for public 
and nonprofit tax exempt schools.” 
This subtle phrase, recurrent through 
the bill, definitely means providing 
current operating funds for parochial 
and private schools. It also provides 
that textbooks and “other services” 
be made available to such schools. 


Aid Would Circumvent Statutes 


At present the distribution of pub- 
lic funds for private schools is not 
permitted by federal or state consti- 
tutions and statutes. Regardless of 
the theory as to whether or not pub- 
lic money should go to private 
schools, such aid would contravene 
the federal and state constitutions 
and aid in the breakdown of present 
state and federal statutes. 

Termination of this 150 year old 
tradition would engender increasing 
federal control and diminish state 
and local control. It would split and 
divide us and make our common 
purposes less definitive than they are 
now. It would encourage the rise 
of all types of schools clamoring for 
recognition in order to get federal 
support. It would subject private 
and parochial schools, whose adver- 


tised virtues have been independence, 
originality and freedom, to  sub- 
merge or modify their teachings to 
conform to prescribed standards if 
they wished funds under the bill. 
It would becloud the whole issue 
of curriculums, eligibility for aid, 
standards, certification and control 
and set in motion fierce competition 
among school units eligible for aid. 
It would provide a seething ferment 
in which new Caesars would be born. 


Other Weaknesses Numerous 


The bill has other weaknesses, 
such as its extraordinary length of 
operation, namely, ten years; its 
specific allocation of designated funds 
which should properly be left to the 
states; its hazy terminology, such as 
“suitable standards of educational 
service as established by competent 
authority” and “public services, other 
than instructional services, shall be 
equally available to all children.” 

Furthermore, it provides aid for 
“pupils” between 4 and 24, a pro- 


‘ vision which confuses census figures 


used by school districts and the Cen- 
sus Bureau. In addition, the annual 


allocation of funds is not based on a 


scientific study or an appraisal of 
needs. 

The bill appears to have been 
written in haste and in competition 
with other federal aid measures. A 
new, economy bound Republican 
Congress may again fail to provide 
federal support for education but 
certainly it should reject any pro- 
posal containing as many funda- 
mental defects as are embodied in 
Senate Bill 2499. 
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Pupils Aur Their Views 


INE high school principals in 

Indiana were requested to se- 
lect one English class of either 
juniors or seniors to write themes on 
the subject: “Things that can be done 
to bring about better mutual under- 
standing between the high school 
and the home.” No names were 
signed to the themes. A reading of 
them makes clear that representative 
pupils wrote with real sincerity and 
earnestness. 

A total of 283 themes, which 
formed the basis for this report, was 
received from high schools in the 
following cities. 


Elkhart 23 Valparaiso 29 
Piymouth 31 Bremen 39 
Muncie 39 Kokomo 37 
Noblesville 36 ~=Lowell 21 
Richmond 28 


Each paper was read and a record 
was made of the suggestions given 
for promoting better understanding 
between the school and the home. 
The four major types of suggestions 
which were highest in frequency are 
given in the accompanying table. 


on Home-School Relations 


A. A. SMITH 


Assistant Professor of Sociology, Purdue University 


they argue that they haven’t the time 
or they don’t mix well with the up- 
per class. I don’t want my parents 
to think I’m getting ‘too big for my 
breeches,’ so I just let it go at that, 
instead of trying to convince them 
of my way of thinking.” 

“If a P-T.A. were installed in the 
school, curriculums could be studied 
and perhaps improved if the parents 
were conscientious about the welfare 
of their children. I believe if a 
P.-T.A. were to meet regularly, many 
problems could be ironed out. Adult 
education is even better, particularly 
for parents with no high school edu- 
cation and for all parents with chil- 
dren in school.” 

“Two Parent-Teacher Association 
representatives from each class 
should be invited to meetings and 
explain facts about all classes and 
courses; they should also consider 
problems.” 

“The P.-T.A. is good but not good 


Major Types of Suggestions According to Frequency 








High Schools 








Major Types of Suggestions 1 2 3 4 5 6 a 8 9 Total 
Effective Use of Parent-Teacher 
PR cccccsccsdecewecsces , 8 mm & 2-32 6 2 131 
School and Home Visits............- 14 9 > 38 WW 12 . 4 & 110 
PM ccisncctacscsscsososesses 15 4 7 6 6 7 2 3 2 52 
PE decntebicetecccesaues 4 10 2 2 1 2 2 2 1 26 
The following classified quotations enough, since meetings between 


from the high school pupils’ themes 
are representative of the nature of 
the major types of suggestions. 


l. Effective Use of Parent-Teacher 
Association 

“I know of nothing better that 
would bring about the desired results 
than a stronger participation in the 
P.-T.A. I have tried to get my 
parents to attend these meetings but 
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teachers and parents are too casual 
and brief. Parents of pupils with low 
grades should be encouraged to at- 
tend.” 

“The P.-T.A. will help but needs 
improvement. It takes in just a few 
teachers and parents. The programs 
should foster understanding. The 
school’s ideals, philosophy and func- 
tions must be discussed. Demonstra- 
tions could be given, with pupils ap- 


pearing on the program, representing 
the school’s various departments.” 

“Have a freshman P.-T.A., a 
sophomore P.-T.A., a junior P.-T.A. 
and a senior P.-T.A.” 

“Many ‘don’t-care parents’ have 
been converted at a P.-T.A. meet- 
ing.” 


2. School and Home Visits 


“It is the duty of parents to visit 
the school at least once a year. The 
best way to understand one another 
is to know one another. This is the 
first step.” 

“Parents should be invited to visit 
the school at any time.” 

“Rather than send home a failure 
slip, let the teacher have a talk with 
the parent.” 

“Parents used to invite teachers 
home after the school hours to spend 
the evening. That is a thing of the 
past. 

“Parents should get acquainted 
with the principal and teachers; also, 
with the studies their boy or girl is 
taking. It is sometimes said that a 
freshman is ‘carrying one subject 
and dragging three’ in his high 
school work. Parents could help in 
home work.” 

“My parents know my teachers’ 
names, what they look like and what 
they teach, but they should know 
them better.” 

“A few trips by parents to the 
school to check up on their boys and 
girls would eliminate many of the 
‘requested’ trips and everyone con- 
cerned would be happier.” 

“My mom and dad come to school 
a lot of times but not for pleasure. | 
have received a failure slip. My 
parents come storming over to the 
school like the ‘Charge of the Light 
Brigade.’ ” 

“Parents 


should be 


invited to 
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school board meetings when matters 
of importance are to be discussed and 
acted upon which are of interest to 
the taxpayer.” 

“In Jesse Stuart’s story, ‘Split 
Cherry Tree,’ the father goes to the 
teacher of his son to find out why 
he was kept after school. While he is 
there he sees how really necessary 
and interesting school is. He meets 
the teacher and goes home feeling 
friendlier toward his son because 
now he has a better understanding 
of school life and the teacher.” 


3. Publicity 

“The only time a parent hears 
from the school is when his Johnny 
either gets into trouble or is failing 
in his work. But, if Johnny should 
suddenly change and make the 
honor roll during the next six weeks, 
there is not so much as a card telling 
his parents that the school is proud 
of him. Perhaps our school believes 
in the theory, ‘No news is good 
news, but I think it is not neces- 
sarily the best policy for a school to 
follow. I remember when I was in 
grade school, the teacher would write 
a letter to my parents telling of my 
progress, whether it was good or 
bad. Naturally, my parents took an 
interest in my school work because 
of the good relationship which the 
teacher created.” 

“Purdue Opinion Poll is a good 
thing; it gave parents an interest in 
what their children were doing and 
thinking about in school.” 

“*Back-to-School-Night’ brings 
about a better understanding of the 
school through various demonstra- 
tions, explanation of subjects taught, 
typing tests, gymnasium exercises, 
music by different organizations and 
so on.” 

“In all their complexity, the public 
schools are simply taken for granted 
by about 98 per cent of the city’s 
population. Father handles the finan- 
cial problems, mother the rest. Par- 
ents fail to realize the tremendous 
impact school life has upon the per- 
sonalities of their offspring.” 

“Parents lack information and they 
are to blame because most of them 
don’t care. Pupils are sort of middle- 
men who should inform their par- 
ents.” 

“Printed pamphlets containing in- 
formation about the organization of 
the school, duties of teachers, ideals 
and philosophy should be sent to 
parents every few weeks.” 
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“A public relations department 
would help.” 

“Many poor pupils subconsciously 
or deliberately stay far away from the 
subject of school when at home. If 
only it would be a common thing to 
see parents at school! The way it is 
now, children think a parent visits 
only when a child is failing or is in 
trouble.” 


4. Conferences 


“Pupils should take it upon them- 
selves to divulge to their parents the 
problems they encounter. Many par- 
ents are in the dark about these most 
of the time. Yes, there are grade 
cards, but they only skim the surface. 
Conferences will clear up difficul- 
ties.” 

“The parent and child must know, 
understand and love each other as 
pals. The pupil that ‘pals around’ 
with his parents and has fun with 
them can’t help but talk as he would 
to a school friend. He brags, com- 
plains and confesses. This brings a 
pupil’s school life home to his parents 
so that they can enjoy is 

“Small groups can promote under- 
standing through discussion.” 

“Conference study groups will help 
clarify problems.” 

“Skipping classes is an unsolved 
problem. The school authorities 
should talk to the pupil’s parents 
about his interests, ability and be- 
havior and try to discover what is 
causing this child to skip school.” 

“The child gossips; the parents be- 
lieve and sympathize. If parents 
could fully understand a situation, 
they could help the child learn.” 

Additional suggestions for improv- 
ing the home-school relation that 
were mentioned from two to 10 
times in the themes are as follows. 

Provisions for parental sponsoring 
and help in planning activities. 

Radio programs stressing the or- 
ganization of the school. 

Guidance and counseling: verbal 
information. 

More sincerity on the part of the 
pupils: telling honest facts; being 


truthful, since this is a basic trait of 
good citizenship. 

Family living courses. 

More adult education and evening 
classes. 

Father and _ son, 
daughter banquets. 

Health clinics. 

Parent polls to indicate needs and 
problems. 

Better teachers with more enthusi- 
asm and understanding. 

Some closing quotations give in- 
sight into the thinking of high school 
pupils concerning cooperative rela- 
tions between the high school and 
the home. 

“Relations can be improved be- 
tween the school and home and now 
is the time to do it, since the need is 
urgent. The child is the link between 
parents and teachers. He is the logi- 
cal one to bring the two together. 
To ensure a firm connection, the link 
must be strong. Understanding must 
be the glue that holds the two to- 
gether. Through the child, parents 
and teachers will be brought closer 
together.” 

“Intensify the program of having 
the school open for public inspection 
so that its needs will be fully under- 
stood by all.” 

“We need guidance, but parents do 
not seem to understand that we want 
to take the initiative in planning our 
own lives. We prefer to work out 
our problems by ourselves. If the 
parents could see us at work on the 
yearbook, planning programs and so 
on, they would see our side of the 
problem better.” 

“T believe that the solution to the 
problem could be brought about in 
two ways: by the pupils creating an 
interest in their parents in the whole 
school system; by the school creating 
a program to satisfy and justify the 


mother and 


_parents’ interest.” 


“All in all, a better relationship 
can be obtained only by a teacher 
who is interested in his pupils and 
by parents who are interested in their 
children’s education.” 

“One of the main faults in our 
system of high school education is 
that it is not close enough to the 
hearts and the minds of the parents. 
The reason for this is, chiefly, lack 
of knowledge about what goes on in 
the high school and about the pur- 
poses and the ideals of this much 
needed organization. This is one 
wrinkle that needs to be ironed out 
in our educational system.” 
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Schools Must 


Outbid Industry 


if we are to halt our teacher exodus 


HARRY S. BROUDY 


Director of Graduate and Extension Study 
State Teachers College, North Adams, Mass. 


Y THIS time we know that the 

flight of teachers from the class- 
rooms was not merely a war phe- 
nomenon but a symptom of some- 
thing more fundamental. 

What sort of personnel does cur- 
rent educational philosophy specify 
for the demands of the immediate 
future? As a rough index, let us 
examine a popular textbook, such as 
Pressey and Robinson’s “Psychology 
for the New Education.” The au- 
thors assert at the outset that what is 
new in the new education is its 
greater emphasis on health, mental 
hygiene and character formation. 

Straightforward instruction in sub- 
ject matter, by implication, is to have 
a relatively diminished importance. 
The teacher is exhorted on nearly 
every page to know the individual 
child; she is warned that the learning 
process involves factors originating in 
early childhood, the home, the neigh- 
borhood, the child’s social and eco- 
nomic status and in almost every 
thing else imaginable. 


Versatility Demanded 


The teacher in the new education, 
therefore, must be no mean child 
psychologist, social worker and pub- 
lic relations agent. She must also 
have the skills and technics for 
classroom work that will include a 
rare ingenuity for improvising ma- 
terials, methods and approaches. It 
will be agreed that such teachers are 
superior persons on any yardstick, 
that they are not abundant in any 
population and that in any field of 
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American enterprise they have a high 
premium value. 

“Education for All American 
Youth” is the Educational Policies 
Commission’s blueprint for the sec- 
ondary school. It proposes to keep 
everyone in school until the age of 
18. Guidance is to be the key to the 
entire instructional program with in- 
stress on individual differ- 
ences in capacity, background and 
aspiration. The social studies core, 
the heart of the program, will require 
teachers with a broad background, 
high technical skill and more than 
average ingenuity. Since every teacher 
is to take part in the guidance pro- 
gram, ability to understand and deal 
with adolescents will be indispen- 
sable. Once more the blueprint calls 
for unusually high grade personnel. 


cessant 


General Education Required 


Or let us turn to a more con- 
servative trend in education, viz., the 
current enthusiasm for general edu- 
cation. The widely publicized “Har- 
vard Report on General Education,” 
for example, defends the thesis that 
democracy and many other fine 
things depend on the wide diffusion 
of the fundamentals of Western cul- 
ture. If this diffusion is to include 
all pupils constitutionally capable of 
acquiring such culture, it means that 
public school teachers must have a 
better than ordinary general educa- 
tion and this, in turn, means that 
prospective teachers must be able to 
weather a good collegiate course in 
general education and subsequently 


develop a technic and a personality 
rich enough to adapt it to the needs 
of a wide variety of pupils. Again 
we are thinking in terms of premium 
teachers. 

So, whether we look at the con- 
servative or the progressive blueprint; 
we find the qualifications for the 
teacher to be disturbingly high. The 
demand, in brief, is for persons with 
better than average abstract and social 
intelligence or, put more crudely, for 
persons with lots of brains and lots 
of personality. 

Unfortunately, these attributes do 
not invariably go together. If they 
did, success in teaching would cor- 
relate equally well with either, which, 
according to recent studies, does not 
happen to be the case. The class of 
persons with an I.Q. of 120 or better 
is not large. The class of persons 
with a stable, pleasant and persuasive 
personality is not too large, either, 
but the class of those who have both 
is necessarily smaller than either. 


What Industry Offers 


Consider now the remuneration in 
terms of money, prestige, excitement 
and freedom from social restrictions 
that industry, business and many of 
the professions offer to persons for- 
tunate enough to possess this rare 
combination of qualifications. The 
individual possessing it can become 
an airplane hostess, occupy a respon- 
sible position in a store or factory, can 
engage in selling, advertising, social 
work, indeed can take up almost 
every well paying and satisfying type 
of work. How, then, can the public 
school hope to outbid the field for 
this type of personnel? 

Education faces two alternatives, 
neither of them easy. One is to throw 
away the blueprints, because without 
the adequate personnel they presup- 
pose, they represent more or less 
wishful dreaming. The other is to 
change the economic and social status 
of the teaching profession much more 
than we have been able to change it, 
even with the help of an acute 
teacher shortage. 

The first alternative is not merely 
unpleasant. To take it would mean 
to retreat from something more than 
an ambitious program of schooling. 
It would mean a retreat from the 
ideal of democratic education and it 
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is the logic of this ideal that inevi- 
tably gave rise to the blueprint. 

The second alternative is difficult 
because in America we have come to 
believe that mass production should 
bring about a reduction in unit costs. 
But if we try to compete for high 
grade personnel, unit costs will go 
up, not down, if for no other reason 
than that we do not like to abandon 
the idea of optimum teacher load. 
One good teacher cannot necessarily 
teach more pupils than a poor one; 
she can teach the same number better. 

Mass production in industry 
achieves its success by the routinizing 
and subdividing of operations to the 
point at which the largest number of 
workers need the minimum amount 
of skill and judgment to perform 
their particular part of the operation. 
Such specialization and routinization 
are, however, incompatible with the 
many sided individual specified in 
the educational blueprint. 


Public Must Want It 


The comforting factor in this whole 
uncomfortable dilemma is that we 
can afford democratic education, if 
we want it badly enough. Great as 
the natural perspicacity of the Amer- 
ican people is, it will still take an 
intensive “selling” campaign to make 
them realize just how much they do 
want it and how badly they need it. 
It is amazing how few people felt 
the need of vitamins until someone 
had vitamins to sell. 

The other customer to be “sold” is 
the high grade voung man or woman 
who should be the teacher of tomor- 
row. Higher remuneration is the 
incentive par excellence, but are there 
any other incentives that we can 
utilize in addition to as high a sal- 
aried school as can be “sold” to the 
public? 

The prospect of promotion, with 
or even without immediate increase 
in salary, is one of them. One of the 
less attractive features of public school 
teaching is that its ladder of success 
has too few rungs. Promotion too 
often means either teaching a “higher” 
grade or becoming an administrator. 
Within the teaching field itself, there 
are no gradations other than those of 
experience (good, bad or indifferent). 
But if teaching is a high art in and of 
itself and if teaching on any level re- 
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quires high artistry, then promotion 
in teaching should not mean an escape 
from it. 

The answer is to establish within 
the teaching field itself various grades, 
for example, apprentice, regular, mas- 
ter and so on, for which teachers can 
qualify by examination, special work 
and other procedures from time to 
time. Such promotions give the indi- 
vidual a sense of progress and may 
even lead indirectly to financial re- 
wards. 

Another possibility is the reduction 
of the monotony that inevitably af- 
fects the abler teacher when she fore- 
sees an indefinite series of more or less 
uniform tomorrows. More liberal 
transfer policies whereby teachers can 
exchange positions with teachers in 
other communities, states or countries 
would offer a powerful incentive to 
the sort of people who now label 
teaching as dull. Certainly, such 
changes would do much for the 
growth of the teacher and indirectly 
for the system to which she belongs. 


One other device may be mentioned, 
one that teachers’ colleges and schools 
of education seem to have ignored, 
namely, the granting of honorary de- 
grees for outstanding success in class- 
room teaching. The honorary degree, 
despite the carelessness of some insti- 
tutions, is still a highly coveted honor. 

Schools of education and teachers’ 
colleges might well reserve one or 
more of these degrees each year for 
distinguished teachers. Such a pro- 
cedure would serve notice upon the 
public and the teaching profession 
that here, too, excellence is recognized 
and that recognition is not limited to 
a pension for extraordinary endurance 
and longevity. 

No doubt, there are other motiva- 
tions that might be used, and the time 
has come to explore all of them. The 
sooner it is done, the sooner we can 
hope to lay the groundwork for a 
permanent solution of the problem of 
obtaining more teachers and, if done 
soon enough, it may even help us to 
get out of our present predicament. 

















Record Bus Production 


HE year 1946 showed the high- 

est record for bus production 
attained over a twenty-three year 
period. Earl F. Theisinger, man- 
aging editor of Bus Transportation, 
analyzes some of the production fig- 
ures in the January 1947 issue of that 
publication. 

During the year, 23,678 new buses 
were built, of which number 11,635 
were buses of common carrier type 
and 12,025 were school buses. This 
is a remarkable record in view of 
the numerous strikes which oc- 
curred during the year and the difh- 
culties encountered by manufactur- 
ers in procuring materials and parts. 
In spite of these handicaps, however, 
buses numbering 2000 a month were 
turned out. 

The largest production recorded 
before 1946 was 18,655 in 1939. 
The figure of 12,025 for school 
buses produced in 1946 tops by 479 


the previous high of 11,546 in 1939. 
The greatest number of school buses 
built in any five year period took 
place in the years 1935 to 1939, with 
a total of 51,026 units produced. 
The low point in common carrier 
production was in the midst of the 
depression in 1932, whereas school 


‘ bus production hit bottom in 1943 


during the war when only 206 units 
of this type were produced. 

The bus productivity of 1946 could 
have been better had it not been for 
unsettled labor conditions, says Mr. 
Theisinger. On the other hand, it 
might have been worse. “As to the 
outlook for. 1947, again much de- 
pends on that same question—Labor. 
Will it really get down to work or 
is all industry in for another round 
of strikes?” The year 1947 contains 
the potentiality of being an even 
greater bus production year than 
1946 turned out to be. 
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What Pupil Personnel Records 
Should Contain 


I—From the Educator’s Point of View 


HOWARD W. HIGHTOWER and LOWELL D. SAMUEL 


USTIFICATION for the estab- 

lishment of any cumulative rec- 
ord system is based on two assump- 
tions: (1) that guidance is an im- 
portant part of the educative process 
and (2) that personnel records make 
a valuable contribution to the guid- 
ance program. 


Goals Are the Same 


The first assumption is established 
by the fact that guidance and edu- 
cation have common goals and pur- 
Effective guidance should 
teach the pupil to make a more in- 
telligent choice of occupation. Func- 
tional education should do the same. 
Education is concerned with training 
the pupil so as to help him to do the 
most possible good for himself and 
society. This is also the concern of 
effective guidance. The two terms 
are so closely related that many edu- 
cators consider them inseparable. 

Our assumption that personnel 
records make a valuable contribution 
to the guidance program has been 
demonstrated in actual school ex- 
perience. Cumulative records also 
have other important uses in that 
they: 

1. Facilitate the administration of 
guidance. 

2. Ensure continuity of the guid- 
ance program. 

3. Improve classroom teaching. 

4. Motivate pupils to make a good 
record, 

5, Assist in research. 

6. Furnish a basis for reports to 
state, county and local authorities. 

The importance of having readily 
accessible information about pupils 
has been long recognized. The late 
war, however, brought out new uses 
of the cumulative record system. 
Schools can save the government 


pe SCS. 
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Supervising Principal and Supervisor of 
Music, Respectively 
Effingham City Schoo!s, Effingham, Ill. 


countless dollars and can save many 
young people untold misery by pro- 
viding information which will elim- 
inate from military service those who 
are emotionally unfit for it. 

Time magazine for Jan. 4, 1943, 
states that the army was then dis- 
charging hundreds of mental cases a 
week, and the chances were that 
they showed signs of mental disease 
before they were inducted. Obvious 
mental disease is usually detected by 
the medical examiner but certain 
types of mentally afflicted persons, 
such as psychopaths, men of low 
grade mentality, manic depressives 
and epileptics, are not so often ruled 
out at the induction center because 
they exhibit perfectly normal be- 
havior at the time of examination. 
Past records giving the peculiarities, 
capacities and behavior of recruits 
over a long period of years offer the 
best solution to this problem. 


System to Fit Particular Needs 


It is more desirable for a school to 
formulate a record system designed 
to meet the needs of the pupils and 
the community than to adopt a sys- 
tem in use in other schools. Work- 
ing on this assumption, we sent a 
letter to all teachers in our school 
system asking them to indicate the 
information they would like to have 
to assist them in doing a better job 
of meeting the needs of their pupils. 
The teachers were prepared for this 
by discussions in teachers’ meetings 
previous to the distribution of the 
letters. 

We had a twofold purpose in send- 
ing out these letters. First, we de- 


sired to find out what teachers 
wanted to know about pupils so as 
to serve their needs and _ interests. 
Second, we hoped to create teacher 
interest in the problem of setting up 
a personnel record system as a back- 
ground for a guidance program. It 
was felt that if an attempt is made 
by the teachers to help solve an edu- 
cational problem, they will be more 
enthusiastic about putting the results 
into practice. We know that a greater 
part of the work involved in a guid- 
ance program falls upon the teach- 
ers. 

In going over the replies to the 
letter sent to teachers, we find that 
they stressed the following divisions 
of a cumulative record system: (1) 
census information, (2) record of 
school experiences, (3) pupil goals 
and purposes, (4) aptitudes and abil- 
ities, (5) personality, (6) social de- 
velopment and adjustment, (7) home 
record, (8) physical record, (9) civic 
record, (10) employment record, 
(11) postschool record. 

The items of particular interest, 
manifested by the replies, are listed 
as follows under the proper head- 
ings: 

1. Census INFORMATION: 

Full name 

Sex 

Address 

Phone 

Date of birth (evidence of birth certificate) 
Age nearest birthday 

Parent’s or guardian’s name 

Address of parent, if different from pupil’s 
Nationality of parent 

Race 

Place of birth 

RECORD oF SCHOOL Expr RIENCES: 
Absence and tardiness summary 
Reasons for irregular attendance 
Name of teacher who knows pupil best 
Honors received 

Extracurricular activities engaged in 
Subjects liked best 

Standing in class 
Grades 

Schools attended 


Nm 
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ScHoo. Experiences (Cont'd) 


Retentions, when and why 
Achievement test scores 
Intelligence quotient 
Reasons for disciplinary problems 
Why pupil succeeded or failed 
Study habits 

3. Pupm Goats AND PURPOSEs: 
Social and civic ambitions 
Vocational or professional ambitions 
Future education plans 
Special likes and dislikes 

+. APTITUDES AND ABILITIES: 

Special talents 

Hobbies 

Ability to work with or without super- 
vision 

Leadership 

Thoroughness 

Natural interests 

PERSONALITY: 

Record of worthwhile observations 

Cultural refinement 

Personal appearance 

Mental alertness 

Popularity with other pupils; reasons 

Attitude toward others 

Dependability 

Industriousness 

6. SoctaL DEVELOPMENT AND ADJUSTMENT: 

Desire for social approval 

Church attendance and membership 

Clubs 

Leisure time activities 

Behavior in and out of school 

Reaction to changes 

Attitude toward authority 

Home ReEcorp: 

Type of dwelling lived in 

Religious training 

Father’s occupation 

Mother’s occupation 

Education of father 

Education of mother 

Are parents living? 

Are they living together? 

Family income 

Size of family 

Number of younger children 

Number of older children 

How many brothers? 

How many sisters? 

Do grandparents live in the home? 

Successes and failures of brothers and 


J 


sisters 

Attitude of parents toward school 

Does pupil have regular allowance? How 
much? 

Does pupil earn spending money? How? 

Leisure time at home. How spent? 

Type of literature in the home 

Neighborhood companions 

To what extent is pupil 
home? 

Has anything of major consequence hap- 
pened in the pupil's life which might 
influence conduct or learning? 

8. PHysicaL REecorp: 

Name of family physician 

List of physical handicaps 

Has attempt been made to correct handi- 
caps? 

Record of childhood diseases 

Record of preschool physical examination 

Dental record 

Tuberculosis in the family? 

Venereal diseases in the family? 

Insanity in the family? 

Does child have any chronic affliction? 

Weight record each year 

Height record each year 

9. Civic REcorD: 

Membership in boy or girl scouts 

Scout record 

School citizenship 

10. EmMpLoyMENT REcorD: 

What jobs outside of school has pupil 
held? 

Has he been successful in these jobs? 


supervised at 
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Name and address of employer 
Employer’s opinion of pupil 

11. PosrscHoot Recorp: 
Is pupil in college? Where? 
What is he preparing for? 
Record in college 
What occupation has pupil chosen? 
Record of promotions 
Salary 


Teachers indicate that they have 
a special interest in the record of 


school experiences, the home record 
and the health record. Every teacher 
stressed these three divisions. Cer- 
tainly, in building a cumulative rec- 
ord system, a great deal of attention 
should be given to the items indi- 
cated by the teachers in the school 
for which. a system such as that de- 
scribed is to be built. 


II—From the Employer’s Point of View 


Inasmuch as placement is consid- 
ered an important part of a pupil’s 
transition from school to the com- 
munity, which is, in turn, a part of 
any effective guidance program, the 
personnel record system should pro- 
vide information useful to the pro- 
spective employer. Such information 
will be of great value in helping him 
obtain the right person for the right 
job and will help the pupil obtain 
the job for which he is best fitted. 

In meetings of civic clubs, we in- 
formed the business and professional 
men of our city that the schools were 
in a position to give them valuable 


information about applicants for 
positions in their organizations. A 
list of 25 items of information about 
prospective employes was distributed 
to all business places. They were 
asked to rate these items as highly 
important, helpful or not very im- 
portant. They were also given an 
opportunity to list other items that 
they considered important. 

We not only were attempting to 
discover items of value to the em- 
ployer but were using this method 
as a means of public relations, de- 
signed to acquaint the employers 
with what the schools are trying to 


TABLE SHOWING RATING OF ITEMS 


elf-confidence 
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do in the guidance field. In filling 
out the inquiry, the businessmen of 
our city felt that they had a part in 
the building of our personnel record 
system. Since they helped build it, 
they would be more likely to make 
use of it. 

Results of the inquiry are shown 
in the accompanying tabulation. 
Only item, “honesty,” 
ranked highly important on: every 
paper. Six other items which were 
rated “highly important” on 75 per 
cent of the inquiry sheets were: “de- 
pendability,” “accuracy,” “ability to 
“neatness,” “men- 
meet 


one was 


follow directions,” 
tal capacity” and “ability to 
people.” 

Only three items failed to rate a 
mark of being “not very important.” 
They were: “ability to follow direc- 
and “self conf- 
Items rated as “not very im- 


tions,” “honesty” 
dence.” 
portant” by the greatest number of 
people were: “family history,” “phys- 


ical handicaps,” “physical strength,” 
“mechanical skill” and “grades.” 

Contrary to the popular concept 
that grades in school are considered 
of vital importance to employers, we 
find that only seven out of 36 em- 
ployers indicated that they wanted to 
know about grades made by the ap- 
plicant. Only 12 out of 34 considered 
the physical handicaps of the appli- 
cant as highly important. 

Among the comments made by 
employers the following are typical. 
A grocer commented: “The appli- 
cant must be honest with himself and 
his employer.” The head of an en- 
graving firm said: “I want to know 
whether the applicant is cooperative. 
Is he a ‘swell head’?” A poultry firm 
executive wanted to know: “Does 
the applicant have the ability to take 
orders instead of trying to run the 
business?” The head of an insurance 
firm asked: “Does the applicant have 
a pleasing personality?” 





Financing Rural Schools 


R. L. JOHNS 


Professor of School Administration 
University of Florida, Gainesville 


HE provision of adequate sup- 

port for rural schools is one of 
the most pressing problems facing 
American education. 

It is unnecessary to give detailed 
statistics in support of the claim that 
there is a much lower per capita 
expenditure for public education in 
rural areas than in urban. Attention, 
however, is directed to the fact that 
the southeastern states are about 70 
per cent rural and have one third of 
the nation’s children to educate, one 
eighth of the nation’s wealth and one 
sixth of the nation’s school income. 

Thus, the South which is predom- 
inantly rural spends on its schools 
only half the national per capita 
expenditure but if it is to maintain 
as good schools as the rest of the 
nation, it would of necessity have to 
spend more than the national average. 

There are no deep, mysterious 
secrets about how adequate educa- 
tional opportunities might be pro- 
vided for all the rural children of 
America. Adequate financing of rural 
education involves: (1) sufficient total 


Excerpts from an address given before the 
A.A.S.A. convention 
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revenue to provide the services and 
facilities necessary for a good educa- 
tional program; (2) a system of taxa- 
tion and revenue distribution which 
will substantially equalize educational 
opportunities without placing undue 
tax burdens upon the citizens in any 
section, and (3) an administrative 
organization which will make it pos- 
sible for the taxpayers and children 
to receive maximum value per dollar 
expended upon public education. 
Adequate financing of rural educa- 
tion cannot be accomplished by the 
creation of a series of special aids or 
subsidies. Some states have attempted 
to solve the problem by “dishing out” 
a series of special aids as a kind of 
dole. These aids have usually taken 
the form of special appropriations for 
rural schoolhouses, rural libraries, 
consolidated schools and_ tuition. 
Such provisions are palliative only. 
The development of a sound plan 
of financing rural education involves 
the development of a comprehensive 
plan of financial support which will 
provide adequately for all necessary 
functions of educational expenditure 
in rural as well as urban schools. 


The research of the Na- 
tional Education Association reported 
in December 1946 the results of a 
study made concerning the degree 
to which the states have attained 
desirable school finance goals. This 
study revealed that the 48 states have 
attained only 46 per cent of the goals 
recommended as desirable in the state 
financing of public education. Obvi- 
ously, many of the states of the nation 
need to make major improvements 
in their systems of taxation and meth- 
ods of distribution of state funds to 
local school units. 

The administrative organization of 
local school units in many states 
leaves much to be desired. Many 
states are organized almost exclu- 
sively on the local school district basis 
and in some states thousands of one 
teacher school districts still exist. The 
perpetuation of these inefficient small 
local units will prevent the offering 
of adequate educational opportunities 
to children in their jurisdiction re- 
gardless of other reforms which may 
be made in school finances. 


division 


Unit Organization Varies 


In some states, local school units are 
organized on a combination county- 
unit and district-unit basis. In such 
states, local boards of trustees and 
county superintendents of education 
are elected by popular vote and are 
not directly responsible to lay boards. 
In such states, county boards of edu- 
cation and county superintendents of 
education are frequently out of har- 
mony and this often results in ineffi- 
cient business administration. The 
reorganization of local schools into 
administrative units of sufficient size 
to furnish the professional leadership 
and business management necessary 
to a good school system is one of the 
primary essentials. 

The financing of rural schools can 
be solved only by a broad gauged 
approach to the problem. We have 
the technical knowledge necessary to 
attain this goal. The obvious steps 
are as follows. 

1. The allocation of a larger share 
of our national income to public edu- 
cation. 

2. The development of more near- 
ly adequate systems of state support 
for public education. 

3. The reorganization of local 
school units into more efficient units 
for local school administration. 

4. The provision of financial aid 
by the federal government. 
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Typical classroom in St. Audrey's School, Hatfield, Eng., showing the cream brown flint 
brick walls, the fiberboard ceiling and the fluorescent lighting. See article on page 36. 








The architecture has the long, clean lines of modern design. 


McKINLEY GRADE SCHOOL 
a modern structure for Coffeyville, Kan. 


THOMAS W. WILLIAMSON 
Architect, Topeka, Kan. 
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HE McKinley Grade School is built for a total enroll- 

ment of 650. The building is conveniently located on 
an entire block of ground with ample playgrounds. The 
style of architecture is modern and the building is faced 
with mingled shades of buff brick and trimmed with col- 
ored monolithic stone. 


































CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 





Structure: Foundation and basement, concrete. Floors and 
roof, concrete supported over long spans with steel girders. 
The interior is supported on a concrete skeleton frame with 
clay tile partition walls. 


Roof: A dead level roof of concrete construction with a 
twenty year bonded tar and gravel covering. 


Windows: Steel casements of projected type in classrooms and 
auditorium. Glass block in halls. 





Floors: Corridors, toilets and stairways, terrazzo; gymnasium, 
maple flooring; classrooms, battleship linoleum over concrete. 
The kindergarten is to have a linoleum floor specially designed 
for the playing of children's games. 


Walls: Rooms, corridors and toilets, salt-glazed tile, wainscot 
high. Upper walls, plastered. 


Ceilings: Insulation board worked out in special designs and 


Besides the classrooms, audi- pene. 
torium and kindergarten shown Heating and Ventilating: Unit ventilators automatically con- 
on the floor plans, the basement trolled. 
contains a bicycle room equipped Lighting: Classroom doors to be paneled with glass so as to 
with racks and provided with a furnish supplemental light in corridors. All classrooms to 
ramp down from the street so have fluorescent lights controlled by three switches so as to 
that the children can ride their furnish, (1) minimum light for teacher and janitor; (2) addi- 
° { : ° tional light for the side of the room away from the windows, 
bicycles right into the basement. and (3) complete lighting for the entire room. 
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England's Postwar Schools 


Changes in the British education law have called for different 


types of schools, better architecture and standardization of con- 


struction so that schools can be built quickly and for permanence 


HE British Education Act of 

1944, together with the Amend- 
ing Act of 1946, constitutes a major 
change in the British law relating to 
education. 

The previous acts made from 1870 
to 1921 provided a system of state 
sponsored elementary schools for 
children between the ages of 5 and 14. 
Parents had no legal obligation except 
to see that their children received in- 
struction in reading, writing and 
arithmetic. 

The duty of a local education au- 
thority was to provide schools in 
which such instruction was given. 
The authority was also empowered 
to provide secondary education for a 
limited number of pupils and further 
education in technical fields, art and 
commerce. The exercise of these 
powers differed greatly in extent 
among districts and there was no 
uniformity of practice. 

As a result, the chances of children 
having the advantage of a secondary 


education or further education were 
very unequal and varied from district 
to district. It is true, of course, that 
secondary or further education could 
be obtained by the payment of a fee 
but this made a child’s opportunity 
for education dependent upon the 
capacity of the parents’ purse. 

The war, possibly more than any- 
thing else, emphasized the fact that 
in order to make the best possible use 
of everyone within the limits of his 
or her capacity, a national system of 
education was needed whereby every 
child, whatever the parents’ resources 
and wherever the child might live, 
could have the education which his 
natural abilities warranted. Instruct- 
ing the general body of the population 
in the three R’s and then relying upon 
a relatively few people who had 
higher education were no longer 
deemed sufficient. 

The 1944 act aims at ensuring a 
national system of education for 
everyone at all stages and in all places. 


HOWARD VICARS LOBB 
Architect, London, Eng. 


The legal school-leaving age has been 
raised from 14 to 15 years as of April 
1, 1947, and will be further raised to 
16 years at a date to be decided later 
by the Minister of Education. 

Instead of the two broad divisions 
of elementary education for the ma- 
jority and secondary education for the 
few, the whole educational system is 
now divided into three main stages 
dependent upon age as follows. 

1. The primary stage, for children 
up to the age of 12. 

2. The secondary stage, for boys 
and girls from 12 to about 16. 

3. Further education, a post full 
time school education. 

Included in the primary stage are 
nursery education (up to 5 years, 
which is optional), infant education 
(5 to 7 years) and junior education 
(7 to 12 years). The primary stage is 
intended to equip the child with the 
means of learning so that he will be 
fitted to enter the secondary stage, 
at which time his particular bent, 





Perspective of south side of the assembly hall at Southbourne Gardens School, 
South Ruislip. The greenrooms are on the left, the tank tower on the right. 
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whether it be academic or technical 
or more generally inclined, will be 
given a chance to develop and he will 
have a proper balance of other activi- 


ties. This will mean the provision of - 


different types of secondary schools or 


different courses within the secondary * 


school as circumstances decide. 

Further education provides that 
under post full time school study it 
will be compulsory for all boys and 
girls upon completing the secondary 
stage to attend a county college at 
least one day a week, or its equivalent, 
up to the age of 18. Provision is made 
for financial aid for advanced educa- 
tion in suitable cases and for the fur- 
ther voluntary education of those who 
require it. The education act covers, 
in effect, education from the nursery 
to the university. 


Other Services Provided 


Other provisions are made for 
boarding schools, for full medical 
service which covers the special re- 
quirements of the handicapped, school 
meal service and free or assisted trans- 
port under certain circumstances. 

I have not attempted to enumerate 
all the measures of the act but have 
tried only to give some idea of the 
changes which are taking place in 
British education. 

The ultimate aim of education must 
be the cultivation of the art of living. 
Teaching, improved standards for 
school buildings, hygiene and physi- 
cal welfare are not in themselves sufh- 
cient for the attainment of this goal. 
Education for living must provide for 
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the social, cultural and esthetic needs 

of the individual and it is here that 

environment plays a vital part. 
Certain universities, public schools 





Interior of the assembly hall. The roof is supported on 
lightweight steel trusses. The stage is fully equipped. 
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Plan and perspective of the Senior School 
at Southbourne Gardens, 


South Ruislip. 


and older schools in England, by vir- 
tue of their early establishment, are 
fortunate in their architecture. These 
are comparatively few in number, 
however. Most British school build- 
ings are singularly lacking when it 
comes to architecture. 

The pseudo-Gothic schools of the 
19th century and after them those 
soulless institutions which followed 
the Education Act of 1870, inhuman 
in their disregard of everything ex- 
cept standards of accommodation 
and sanitation, are hardly centers of 
culture. Between the wars some not 
unsuccessful attempts were made to 
improve the architectural standards 
of school building and it is to be hoped 
that the chance for further improve- 
ment provided by the enormous num- 
ber of schools necessary under the 
present act will not be thrown away. 
Although standards of accommo- 
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dation, sanitation and heating had 
existed under the regulations of pre- 
vious acts, their implementation, 
except in the case of new buildings, 
had been slow and haphazard. Even 
today some 663 buildings which were 
included in the black list of 1925 are 
still in use as schools. There is, there- 





New classroom wings at St. Audrey's School have the neat, trim appearance of modern design. 


fore, much progress to be made if the 
regulations prescribing standards for 
school premises of 1945 are to be prop- 
erly carried out. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the 
task ahead can be gained from the 
fact that, in order to raise the school- 
leaving age from 14 to 15 years, 





Sound absorbent wood-wool slabs between steel "tees" act as 
permanent "formwork" to reinforced concrete corridor roofs. 





The main corridor, which is ¢ 


he foyer to the assembly hall, 
is decorated with paintings depicting historic Hatfield. 
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13,000 additional teachers and accom- 
modations for an additional 390,000 
children were required by April 1, 
1947, and the buildings needed were 
estimated to cost £ 150,000,000 ster- 
ling. 

Provision of the necessary accom- 
modations is a problem of great com- 
plexity. School building ceased during 
the war and with it the normal re- 
placement of obsolete facilities. This 
fact and the losses caused by bombing 
have resulted in gross overcrowding 
of existing accommodations. With 
the present acute shortage of man- 
power and materials, school building 
has been obliged to give way to the 
more urgent needs of housing. 


Problem Is Examined 


That this was likely to be so was, 
to some extent, foreseen in 1942 when 
officials of the board of education and 
H. M. Office of Works assisted by 
representatives of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects set to work to 
examine the problem of planning and 
erecting postwar school buildings. 
As a result of their findings and rec- 
ommendations, a special committee 
was appointed in 1943 by the presi- 
dent of the board of education whose 
terms of reference were: “with a view 
to facilitating the planning and erec- 
tion of school buildings after the war, 
to consider the possibilities of apply- 
ing some measure of standardized 
construction to schools and to make 
recommendations as to their planning 
and layout.” 

The problem was resolved into two 
main categories as follows: 
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Above: Fixing wallboard ceiling 
to the steel roof framing. 
After roof is sheeted, other 
work is continued under cover. 


l. ‘To conceive of a school as a con- 
nected structural whole to which any 
dimensional factors adopted can be 
applied throughout. 

2. To conceive of a school as a 
group of separate plan units which 
may be left unconnected or connected 
by in situ work as desired. 

The findings of the committee, 
which were published under a Min- 
istry of Works Postwar Building 
Study No. 2, 1944, were, briefly, that 
standardization of either category was 
possible and would be advantageous. 
The committee pointed out that pro- 
cedure in obtaining sites and placing 
building contracts would need to be 
speeded up as the average time taken 
from the start of planning to school 
opening was 3% years. 


Substandard Schools Opposed 


At the end of the war, conditions 
for building were even worse than 
had been anticipated and the sugges- 
tion was made that army hutments 
and similar temporary structures be 
used to provide the accommodations 
needed. This was strongly opposed 
by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on the grounds that the 
accommodations would be seriously 
substandard and that in using them 
the object of the education act would 
be interminably delayed, if not de- 
feated. 

The school design and construction 
committee of the institute made coun- 
ter proposals and recommended a 
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which, it 


system of construction 
argued, required only a few more 
man hours than did the provision of 
equivalent accommodation in the 
hutments. The facts given by the 
committee were based upon St. Aud- 
rey’s School at Hatfield in Hertford- 
shire, then under construction. 


This school was designed to replace 
a building wrecked by a flying bomb, 
of which only the assembly hall sur- 
vived. Two other schools, designed 
by myself, which are being erected in 
Middlesex, are of interest in that they 
are examples of properly applied 
standardization of plan and construc- 
tion and have overcome present difh- 
culties that would have prevented 
their erection by traditional methods. 
The basis of the system of construc- 
tion used is a steel framework of 
stanchions and trusses, standardized 
as to a height and span to conform 










with the officially recommended 
classroom plus corridor sizes. After 
the frame is erected, the roof is cov- 
ered with metal sheeting. Work then 
proceeds under cover; it is notable 
that at St. Audrey’s not a single day 
was lost because of wet weather. 
The walls and partitions can be of 
any suitable material, either tempo- 
rary or permanent, so that a tem- 
porarily finished building can be 


Below: Special facing bricks 
for external and internal walls 
make any further work of finish- 
ing and decoration unnecessary. 





easily and cheaply changed to a per- 
manent one later. The schools shown, 
being designed for permanency, have 
brick exteriors. 

This system allows for rapid build 
ing. The work at St. Audrey’s took 
approximately twenty weeks. Much 
of the labor, e.g. steelwork erectors, 
and materials used are not needed for 
housing. For instance, St. Audrey’s 
School used slightly more than two 
standards of timber, which is approxi- 
mately the amount allowed today in 
Great Britain for a single house. 

In construction by this method, 
when the steelwork is erected and the 
roof is covered, a central permanent 
catwalk is fixed at truss level; this 
saves a considerable amount of scaf- 
folding. The corridors are roofed 
with inverted steel tees into which 
are dropped 2 inch thick wood-wool 
slabs. These are covered with 114 
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Above left: Sectional isometric drawing showing general construction of 
steel frame, eaves and foundations. Steel window boards also act as ra- 
diator shelves. Top inset: section of curb to glass dome corridor lights. 


Above right: Constructional details, showing at left a section of main 

frame and wall. Top inset: expansion joints made of strips of fiber- 

board. Center: "A" mullion trim at stanchions; "B" without stanchions. 
Bottom inset: detail of the clerestory sill. 


inches of concrete, reinforced with a 
fine steel mesh and surfaced with 
asphalt and a white spar troweled in 
to reflect solar heat. The outer walls 
are 11 inch cavity and the inner, 44 
inch. The classroom floors are 
mastic asphalt and the corridors and 
steps of granolith. The ceilings are 


of fiberboard fixed to the steelwork. 


The assembly hall at St. Audrey’s 
was repaired but at the two Middle- 
sex schools the buildings are entirely 
new. The halls have steel stanchions 
and light welded trusses, infilled with 
brickwork. The flat roofs are of con- 
crete. Fluorescent lighting is used in 
the classrooms with a special mirror- 
backed unit above the blackboard. 
Blackboards are of three horizontally 
sliding leaves behind which, on the 
wall face, are an epidiascope screen 
in the center, a cork facing for charts 
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and maps on the right and another 
blackboard on the left. Each class- 
room has a matwell outside the door 
which reduces the amount of dirt 
carried in on shoes. The wood-wool 
ceilings of the corridors absorb cor- 
ridor noise. 

Site labor in construction is saved 
as much as possible, as for example 
by the use of prefabricated lavatory 
partitions of stove-enameled sheet 
steel and of sheet steel window boards 
extended to form radiator shelves. 
The latter also keep children from 
knocking against open hopper lights. 

All three schools are heated by low 
temperature, hot water radiators with 
gas fired boilers, the gas supply being 
controlled by a clock and by inside 
and outside thermostats. The clock 
switches on the gas at 7:30 a.m. and 
turns it off at 3:00 p.m., except on 


Saturdays and Sundays. The system 
used was selected after a careful com- 
parison of different fuels and costs of 
installation. 

It was found that the total annual 
cost of the system selected is only £78 
more than that of a system requiring 
hand fired, solid fuel, no account 
being taken of the cost of labor for 
stoking and ash removal necessitated 
by the latter. Furthermore, the mess 
and damage to yard surfaces caused 
by coke lorries are avoided. 

It will be generally agreed, no 
doubt, that this form of construction, 
while solving the immediate prob- 
lem of building schools quickly and 
in a permanent form, has some draw- 
backs. As materials and labor become 
more generally available and the hous- 
ing program, with its heavy call upon 
craftsmen, is reduced, more perma- 
nent buildings will be forthcoming. 

The experimental schools described 
have been studied with great interest 
by a number of educators, architects 
and engineers both in England and in 
the United States. 
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The Supreme Court Decides 





The Parochial School Bus Case 


HE long awaited Supreme 

Court decision on the New Jer- 
sey parochial school bus case has 
come down, a 5 to 4 decision.* Law- 
yers are still puzzled and uncertain 
about the full effect and significance 
of this decision. 

The Supreme Court decided that a 
New Jersey statute authorizing 
school boards to transport children 
to public and private nonprofit 
schools complied with the federal 
Constitution, although it did admit 
that the statute “approaches the very 
verge” of the state’s constitutional 
power. The court also sustained 
school board resolution authorizing 
reimbursement to parents for fares, 
paid on the regular public buses, to 
send their children to the public high 
schools or Catholic parochial schools 
of the adjoining city. The payments 


averaged roughly $40 a year per child. 


In addition to the briefs of the 
parties to the suit, nine others were 
filed, amicus curiae, including briefs 
(in defense of the statute) by the 
attorneys general of Illinois, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Jersey and New York. 

Justice Black wrote the majority 
opinion and was joined by Chief 
Justice Vinson and Justices Murphy, 
Reed and egg As the majority 
opinion saw t, “the only contention 
here is that Pe state statute and the 
resolution, insofar as they authorized 
reimbursement to parents of children 
attending parochial schools, violate 
the federal Constitution. . . .” It is 
important to bear in mind that the 
case raised questions under the fed- 
eral Constitution and, therefore, had 
a paramount bearing over state con- 
stitutional provisions. 

*Everson v. Board of Education, Township 
of Ewing, Sup. Ct., 2/10/47; petition for 
rehearing denied, 3/10/47. 
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Due Process. There were two basic 
arguments presented to the court. 
The first was that the statute was 
unconstitutional under the 14th 
Amendment in that it took private 
property without due process of law. 
The plaintiff taxpayer argued that 
tax funds could be used only for a 
public purpose under the due process 
clause and that since transportation 
to private schools was not a public 
purpose, his property had been taken 
(through taxation) for an improper 
use and without due process. 

The defendant school district re- 
sponded that the issue was foreclosed 
by the Supreme Court’s previous de- 
cision sustaining the constitutionality 
of a Louisiana statute authorizing 
free textbooks to children attending 
private schools. It argued that the 
New Jersey legislature could deter- 
mine what was a public purpose. 
Furthermore, the New Jersey statute 
was an aid to education and facili- 
tated compliance with, and was com- 
plementary to, the compulsory school 
laws. And lastly, the law promoted 
the health, safety and welfare of 
school children by preventing fatigue 
and exposure and avoiding traffic 
hazards. 

The court’s majority said: “The 
fact that a state law, passed to satisfy 
a public need, coincides with the per- 
sonal desires of the individuals most 
directly affected is certainly an inade- 
quate reason for us to say that a 
legislature has erroneously appraised 
the public need.” The majority cited 
the Louisiana book case to show that 
legislation “to facilitate the oppor- 
tunity of children to get a secular 
education” does serve a public pur- 
pose. 


’ capture 


“Religious Establishment.” The 
second major argument presented to 
the court was that as a “law respect- 
ing the establishment of religion” the 
New Jersey statute violated the pro- 
hibitions of the First Amendment. 
The complaining taxpayer argued 
that the statute authorizing trans- 
portation to private schools was leg- 
islation respecting an establishment 
of religion and in support of religious 
tenets, particularly since the resolu- 
tion referred only to Catholic schools 
and not to sectarian schools gener- 
ally. Transportation to private sec- 
tarian schools was aid to such schools. 


The defending school board distin- 
guished between “an establishment 
of religion” and “a religious estab- 
lishment.” long as the private 
school met statutory requirements, 
parents of children attending it had 
as much right to reimbursement as 
parents of public school children. 
The statute’s benefit went only to 
the child and none accrued to the 
school. Any benefit to private schools 
was abstract, relatively minor, purely 
incidental and unavoidable. As* an 
exercise of police power, it was not 
affected by remote and _ incidental 
benefits. 

From a view of Colonial history to 
the meaning of “establish- 
ment of religion,” Justice Black con- 
cluded: 

“The ‘establishment of religion’ 
clause of the First Amendment 
means at least this: Neither a state 
nor the federal government can set 
up a church. Neither can pass laws 
which aid one religion, aid all reli- 
gions or prefer one over another. 

“Neither can force or influence a 
person to go to or to remain away 
from church against his will or force 
him to profess a disbelief in any re- 
ligion. No person can be punished 
for entertaining or professing reli- 
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gious beliefs or disbeliefs, for church 
attendance or nonattendance. 

“No tax in any amount, large or 
small, can be levied to support any 
religious activities or institutions, 
whatever they may be called, or what- 
ever form they may adopt to teach 
or practice religion. Neither a state 
nor the federal government can, 
openly or secretly, participate in the 
affairs of any religious organizations 
and versa. In the 
words of Jefferson, the clause against 
establishment of religion by law was 
intended to erect ‘a wall of separation 
between Church and State.’ ” 


or groups vice 


Therefore, said Justice Black, 
“New Jersey cannot consistently, with 
the ‘establishment of religion clause’ 
of the First Amendment, contribute 
tax raised funds to the support of 
an institution which teaches the 
tenets and faith of any church.” 
Nor can it hamper the free exercise 
of religion. Consequently, the pro- 
hibition against state established 
churches does not prevent the state 
from extending its general public 
welfare benefits to all citizens re- 
gardless of religious faith. 

Therefore, said the majority, it is 
constitutional to pay the bus fares of 
parochial school children as part of 
a general program of paying fares 
of all pupils, even though it helps 
children get to church schools. It is 
general welfare legislation, like police 
and fire protection, public highways 
and sewage disposal connections. By 
this statute, “the state contributes no 
money to the schools. It does not 
support them.” It merely helps par- 
ents get their children to schools. 

The majority’s opinion ends with 
this short paragraph: 

“The First Amendment has erected 
a wall between Church and State. 
That wall must be kept high and 
impregnable. We could not approve 
the slightest breach. New Jersey 
has not breached it here.” 

Dissenting Opinions. There were 
two vigorous dissents. Justice Jack- 
son, with Justice Frankfurter con- 
curring, saw as the real issue the 
constitutionality of paying for trans- 
porting pupils to church schools of 
one specified denomination, Catho- 
lics. Since “the parochial school is a 
vital, if not the most vital, part of 
the Roman Catholic Church,” “to 
render tax aid to its church schools 
is indistinguishable to me from ren- 
dering the same aid to the Church 
itself.” 
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Justice Jackson saw no difference, 
whether the pupil or the school got 
the aid. The issue was “the essen- 
tially religious test by which bene- 
ficiaries of this expenditure are 
selected.” The majority’s police ex- 
ample is inappropriate because a 
policeman protects a Catholic not 
as a Catholic but as a person; here 
reimbursement is made to Catholics 
as such and to none others among 
private schools. 

He “If the may 
aid these religious schools, it may 
therefore regulate them. Many 
groups have sought aid from tax 
funds only to find that it carried 
political controls with it.” He con- 
cluded that the majority “immeasur- 
ably compromised” the great ends of 
the First Amendment and gave “the 
clock’s hands a backward turn.” 

Justice Rutledge also dissented and 
was joined by Justices Frankfurter, 
Jackson and Burton. He warned 
that having opened a breach in the 
wall between Church and State, the 
majority must expect other breaches 
to be attempted: “Thus, with time, 
the most solid freedom steadily gives 
way before continuing corrosive de- 
cisions.” 


warned: state 


Sees Only One Issue 


Justice Rutledge saw only one 
issue, the First Amendment: “Not 
simply an established church, but 
any law respecting an establishment 
of religion is forbidden.” He specif- 
ically rejected the defendant’s dis- 
tinction between “a religious estab- 
lisment” and “an establishment of 
religion.” “The prohibition broadly 
forbids state support, financial or 
other, of religion in any guise, form 
or degree. It outlaws all use of pub- 
lic funds for religious purposes.” 

The majority, he said, did not 
deny that in fact the New Jersey 
statute gave aid to religious instruc- 
tion; it concluded that it was not 
“support” in law. “But Madison and 
Jefferson were concerned with aid 
and support in fact, not as a legal 
conclusion ‘entangled in__ prece- 
dents.’ ’ 

He found no rationale for support- 
ing the New Jersey statute as a 
general welfare law “for then there 
could be no possible objection to 
more extensive support of religious 
education by New Jersey.” “Pay- 
ment of transportation is no more, 
nor is it any the less, essential to 
education, whether religious or secu- 











lar, than payment for tuitions, for 
teachers’ salaries, for buildings, 
equipment and necessary materials.” 

The public function argument 
ignores the religious factor which 
to Rutledge is “the only vital ele- 
ment in the case.” The First Amend- 
ment made religious education a 
private matter and “removed this 
form of promoting the public wel- 
fare from legislative and judicial 
competence to make a public func- 
tion. It is exclusively a private affair.” 

Observations. It is still too early 
fully to assess the significance of the 
court’s decision. But some observa- 
tions may be in order: 

1. General. In evaluating the case, 
one must always bear in mind that 
the majority opinion stated: (1) the 
wall between Church and _ State 
“must be kept high and impreg- 
nable”; (2) a state may not contrib- 
ute tax raised funds to the support 
of an institution which teaches the 
tenets and faith of any church, and 
(3) the New Jersey statute “ap- 
proaches the very verge” of the state’s 
constitutional power. In view of the 
court’s opinion, there may be justi- 
fication for the view that the decision 
seriously limits, rather than extends, 
the constitutional possibilities of pub 
lic aid for sectarian schools. 

2. Nature of Recipient. Subject to 
the foregoing comments, the decision 
may mean that payments made to 
parents or school children are valid 
while payments made directly to 
sectarian schools may be unconstitu- 
tional. On the facts, the only ques- 
tion was reimbursement to parents. 
The defendant argued the distinc- 
tion, but the plaintiff rejected it. The 
majority continuously stressed the 
reimbursement factor; it also said: 
“The state contributes no money to 
the schools. It does not support 
them.” 

This view of the case is closely 
related to the “child-benefit” theory, 
that only the child and not the school 
receives: the benefit of public aid. 
According to the minority view, the 
limits of this rationale are hard to 
find in logic and the theory would 
be equally applicable to tuition, 
teachers’ salaries, construction and 
equipment and general maintenance. 

The defendant’s brief raised the 
status of three federal statutes, the 
school lunch act, the G.I. act and 
the District of Columbia act provid- 
ing for reduced fares for public and 
private school children on_ public 
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carriers. The majority opinion men- 
tioned only the last cited act. What 
effect, if any, the decision has on the 
school lunch act and the G.I. act, 
insofar as payments are made di- 
rectly to sectarian schools, was not 
decided by the court. 

3. Public Welfare. Or, again sub- 
ject to the foregoing general com- 
ments, the decision may mean that 
the crucial issue is not the character 
of the recipient but rather the nature 
of the aid. Perhaps the majority’s 
opinion means that, despite inci- 
dental benefits to religious institu- 
tions, aid may be constitutionally 
valid as an exercise of police power 
in providing for the general welfare 
of all citizens. This involves con- 
stant litigation to test whether partic- 
ular forms of aid are general welfare 
legislation and whether the benefits 
to religious institutions are merely 
incidental or pass beyond “the verge.” 

This interpretation must be as- 
sessed in the light of the plaintiff's 
argument that a statute rendered 
constitutionally invalid as being a 
“law respecting the establishment of 
religion” is not validated because it 
tends to promote some other policy 
of the state. On the other hand, the 
defendant argued: “The state cannot 
make a donation to a private school? 
This is bosh!” And also the argu- 
ment, amicus curiae, of the National 
Councils of Catholic Men and 
Women: “From the standpoint of 
public authority the circumstance 
that a child while gaining his educa- 
tion as a citizen is likewise receiving 
instruction in religion is immaterial.” 

In all probability, the public wel- 
fare argument will be used in at- 
tempts to justify public aid for all 
the expenses of sectarian schools, in- 
cluding teachers’ salaries, construc- 
tion and maintenance. The defend- 
ant’s brief cites a portion of the 
present plaintiff's counsel’s brief in 
the Louisiana textbook case where 
the argument ran: if it be constitu- 
tional furnish free textbooks to 
private school children, it logically 
follows that tuition and transporta- 
tion could be provided. “See!” says 
the defendant’s brief, “even the plain- 
tiff admits the logic: if books, then 
transportation. Is the next step to be 
attempted? Then tuition—?” But 
this chain of logic would seem to be 
unsustainable in view of the court’s 


statements. 
4. Available Facilities. A third pos- 
sible interpretation, although hardly 
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a rationale, runs along different lines. 
The school board operated no high 
school. Therefore, since it provided 
no public facility, it had to make 
some arrangement to meet its obli- 
gation to provide education to its 
children. This interpretation would 
limit the decision to the very narrow 
point of the unavailability of public 
facilities within the school district. 
* * * 


Only future decisions of our courts 
will adequately clarify the meaning 
of the opinion. The court itself said 
that the statute “approaches the 
verge” of constitutionality but in- 
sisted that not “the slightest breach” 
had been made in the wall between 
Church and State. What would be 





a breach is still in doubt. While the 
court denied a petition for a rehear- 
ing, based in part on the ground that 
the court’s decision left too many 
doubts and unsettled questions, one 
wonders whether subsequent judicial 
and public consideration of the prob- 
lem may lead Justices Black and 
Douglas (who were in the majority 
here) to reverse themselves as they 
did in the flag salute cases. 
Perhaps it was contemplation of 
the possibilities under the decision 
which led one of the briefs to quote 
the Supreme Court’s own language 
in the flag salute case: “The First 
Amendment to our Constitution was 
designed to avoid these ends by 
avoiding these beginnings.” 





This Guidance Program Works 


HARRY W. STAUFFACHER 


Principal, Lindbergh Junior High School 
Long Beach, Calif. 


O ALL children need guid- 

ance? No sound thinking 
educator would answer “No.” Fur- 
thermore, can one counselor in a 
school of 1600, or even 500, give the 
necessary intimate supervision to the 
educational, vocational and _ social 
needs of all the pupils? The only 
answer is “No.” 

To meet this guidance need the 
Lindbergh Junior High School fac- 
ulty in Long Beach, Calif., has set up 
a procedure for accomplishing two 
things. The first objective is to pro- 
vide teacher-counselors so that every 
pupil has daily contact with someone 
responsible for guidance service. 

This is done by giving social living 
teachers two groups a day for two 


and one half periods. Thus, each’ 


teacher has a half period a day for 
counseling. Since she has the group 
for two periods of English and social 
studies, called locally “social living,” 
she knows each pupil personally 
through work activities and is able 
to see the needs for guidance. Par- 
ticular attention is given to social 
development. All other teachers are 
brought into the picture through con- 
ferences and observance of pupils in 
the other classes. 

The second objective is to give in- 
service training in counseling to the 
teachers. This is accomplished by 





means of a planning period held be- 
fore school opens in the morning. 
Teachers are guided by the full time 
school counselor who sets up confer- 
ences and meetings. The teachers 
take part in this daily workshop. 

The results following the first year’s 
trial are as follows. 

1. All pupils received individual 
attention and showed improvement 
in grades, conduct and attendance. 

2. More social adjustments were 
made than ever before by use of 
sociometric charts. Citizenship im- 
proved. 

3. More attention was given to 
health problems. 

4. Teachers became guidance con- 
scious and grew professionally far 
more than they did in any other year. 

5. There was developed a real 
pupil-teacher relationship which sur- 
prised even the most doubtful. 

6. The correlation of guidance and 
teaching was evident in all classes 
and resulted in pupils’ better scholas- 
tic achievement as shown by tests. 

Guidance can become a most im- 
portant phase of education only if a 
faculty will direct itself systematically 
to the task. This includes provision 
of time for it in the daily schedule, 
responsibility within the teaching load 
and directed in-service training on 
specific daily problems. 





ECENTLY the American Chem- 
R ‘ica Society issued a report in 
which Charles A. Brautlech urged the 
teaching of four years of high school 
science to prepare our youths for life 
in the Atomic Age. 

Naturally, a scientist sees values in 
his own field. Thinking that school 
administrators should be alert to com- 
parative values, The Nation's ScHoots 
for its March poll asked whether the 
emphasis might better lie on social 
studies or scientific studies in the sec- 
ondary school of 1947. 

Slightly fewer than one third of the 
respondents favor the teaching of four 
years of high school science, this poll 
indicates. And 64 per cent prefer em- 
phasis on social studies rather than on 
science as we enter upon the Atomic 
Age. There was a 40 per cent return 
on this questionnaire when the poll 
was tallied. 

Three other questions regarding the 
secondary school curriculum were put 
to schoolmen. They were asked 
whether, in their opinion, all colleges 
should drop Latin as a prerequisite, 
substituting a modern language. A 
bare majority (52 per cent) would go 
so far, although one Phi Beta Kappan, 
G. B. Russell of Lowell, Mass., suggests 
that we “let Latin die in peace.” 

Asked whether they think language 
teaching in high schools should stress 
conversation as much as or more than 
grammar, 88 per cent of the schoolmen 
take an afhrmative stand. Only 9 per 
cent favor continued equal or major 
emphasis on grammar; 5 per cent could 
not make up their minds. 

The overwhelming afhrmation of 
the high school’s need to prepare pupils 
for the responsibilities of world citizen- 
ship (96 per cent) is cheering news. 
While adm‘:ting that the schools can- 
not do the whole job, the schoolmen 
apparently recognize their obligation 
and have started to work on their most 
challenging task of the century. And 
now for several of their comments: 
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Asserts Paul E. 
Community High School, Ashton, IIL: 
“One of the great tragedies of the 
world has been man’s inability to 
progress socially as fast as he has 
scientifically. As far as world citizen- 
ship is concerned, there is still a great 
percentage of our citizens who do not 
realize their responsibilities as com- 
munity citizens. This is no excuse for 
not aiming at or seeking world citizen- 





QUESTIONS ASKED 
OPINIONS EXPRESSED 


|. Do you believe that pupils need 
four years of high school science 
to prepare them for life in the 
Atomic Age? 


No 59%, 
Yes 32 
Uncertain 9 

2. Do you believe that, in the 


Atomic Age, emphasis might bet- 
ter be on social studies rather 
than on science? 


Yes 64%, 
No 23 
Uncertain A 
Not voting Se 


3. Do you believe that all colleges 
should drop Latin as a peer 


site, substituting a modern lan- 
guage? 
Yes 52%, 
No 4) 
Uncertain oe 


4. Do you believe that modern lan- 
guage teaching in high schools 


should stress conversation as 

much as or more than grammar? 
Yes 88°, 
No 9 
Uncertain . a 


5. Do you believe that the high 
school should prepare pupils for 
the responsibilities of world citi- 


zenship? 
Yes 96.0%, 
Uncertain 2.0 
Ne cae 
Not voting —s 





Vaupel, principal of 





EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


What Studzes for the Atomic Age? 


ship, but how can you be a world 
citizen and not be a community or 
national citizen?” 

“It’s easier to split an atom than to 
break a prejudice,” quotes J. H. Wil- 
son of Rocky Ford, Colo. “The social 
science field is where you explain the 
problems for society caused by splitting 
the atom.” 

Mrs. May Miller of McIntire, Iowa, 
doubts that there are on the market 
good science texts at high school levels 
in sufficient variety for four years’ 
progressive cumulative study. 

From Viborg, S. D., comes this state 
ment: “Emphasis on social studies is 
necessary to give purpose and direction 
to our scientific skill. A mature per- 
son can always acquire the scientific 
knowledge he might be lacking for the 
particular task at hand, but social atti- 
tudes and behavior patterns are diff- 
cult to change after one reaches ma- 
turity. 

Allen J. Heath of Bennington, Vt., 
declares: “We need a basic program in 
civic education from K-12, such as is 
now being advocated by Dr. Mahoney 
of Boston University, if democracy is 
to survive and function.” 

- On the foreign language question, 
Principal Robert L. Smith of Moscow 
Rural High School, Moscow, Kan., 
asks: “Why should any college require 
a foreign language? Language is a 
special field.” 

“There are only a few colleges that 
require Latin now,” comments Carroll 
Munshaw of the high school at Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. “It seems senseless 
to require any foreign language. God 
help us if spending ten hours a week 
for two years learning a foreign lan- 
guage is the best method we can devise 
for helping pupils to adjust to life in 
the Atomic Age.” 

Many other respondents feel that a 
speaking or a reading knowledge of 
at least one foreign language will be 
a distinct aid in world citizenship and 
understanding. 
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OWEN B. KIERNAN 


Superintedent, 


FEW years ago, comparatively 

speaking, the school was a sep- 
arate entity of society, generally 
veiled in the educational secrecy of 
an advanced three R’s. The static 
condition of the curriculum, the ab- 
sence of extracurricular activities and 
the lack of broad professional con- 
tacts among the teachers seemingly 
eliminated the need for interpreting 
the school program to the public. 
Had the need been more pronounced, 
many of the agencies for the dis- 
semination of this information would 
have been found missing. 


Many Agencies of Interpretation 


Today, however, the situation has 
been entirely changed and with the 
advancement of education there has 
been a corresponding rise in the 
number and quality of agencies 
through which the school program 
can be intelligently interpreted. 

Our schools “of the people, by 
the people and for the people” fur- 
nish adequate justification for this 
program of educational interpreta- 
tion. Private industry long ago rec- 
ognized that measures of success 
depend entirely upon the good will 
of the public, yet educators only re- 
cently have realized that a stagger- 
ingly large percentage of our people 
are ignorant of their most important 
governmental investment. 

This condition is sharply reflected 
in the inadequate support that is 
given to public education. In the 
final analysis, adequate support is 
largely dependent upon favorable 
public relations which means that 
the citizens must be regularly in- 
formed concerning school policies 
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and, important needs are to be 
met, the public must be helped to 
an understanding of those needs. 

In seeking avenues through which 
school-to-community information can 
be continuously channeled, several 
mediums of interpretation have been 
established and widely accepted. 
Among the more effective are school 
and community newspapers, exhibits, 
commencement exercises, home and 
school visits, annual and _ special 
school reports, parent- -teacher asso- 
ciations, school entertainments, radio 
broadcasts, motion picture films and 
regularly published bulletins. 

Each of these has its advantages 
and disadvantages and no one me- 
dium seems best. Advertising execu- 
tives, aware of the public’s tendency 
to tire of one method of advertising, 
are constantly seeking new and bet- 
ter ways to awaken in an alert public 
a consciousness of their products. 
Many of us in education, believing 
that we have reached the end of the 
line in interpretive mediums, plod 


wearily on using the same approach 


year after year. 
Progress Reports Are Used 


The public’s interest in our cause 
has justifiably waned and our public 
relations attempts are regarded as 
“Just another report” or “the same 
old stuff.” If no new channel seems 
visible on the educational horizon, 
perhaps a revaluation of the accepted 
mediums is needed. A progress re- 
port is one school department’s at- 
tempt to re-dress and revitalize an 
established means of interpretation. 
In most school reports it has be- 
come the custom to record such dry 


Selling a School 
Program to Taxpayers 


and uninteresting statistics as the 
number of employment certificates 
issued annually by the school and 
the number of children between the 
ages of 5 and 16 who are not absent 
or tardy during the year. A reprint 
of the commencement program of 
the year previous and a few other 
heterogeneous facts and figures com- 
plete the report. Whenever possible, 
stewardship accounts and adminis- 
trative policies are sandwiched in 
but these are generally neither com- 
prehensive nor timely. 


Page and Fact Finders 


It is unquestionably true that this 
type of publication has turned par- 
ents and patrons of the school into 
page and fact finders rather than 
report readers. After perusing page 
109 for Junior’s attendance record 
and page 121 to frown over the ac- 
count of salaries paid certain admin- 
istrative officers, the person reading 
the report closes it for another year. 

His interest is temporarily sparked 
the following year when he sees a 
cover of a different hue. This inter- 
est is short lived, however, when he 
notes that between these brightly 
colored covers only names, dates and 
numbers have been changed from 
those given in last year’s report. 

The foregoing is not an attempt to 
belittle statistical records. I am well 
aware that statutes require them in 
some states and that many records 
serve worthwhile purposes, partic- 
ularly when presenting comparative 
data. To build up the progress re- 
port around them, however, is to 
guarantee a nonreading public. 

An effective progress report mini- 
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mizes repetitious statistics and deals 
directly with policies and programs 
aimed at the improvement of the 
community's schools. The following 
points were established as bench 
marks in the redesigning of this 
medium of school interpretation in 
any community. 

1. In general appearance the re- 
port should not follow traditional 
lines. Attractiveness, proper size for 
facility in handling and readability 
type and style are prime requi- 
sites. The progress report used in 
this community is a 44 by 6 inch 


booklet in which capitalization, 


heavy type, italics and topic style are 
used to make the material more 
readable. Illustrative graphs, charts 
and photographs may also be in- 
cluded. 

2. The report should be timely 
and its release keyed to periods when 
real issues are being contemplated 
or settled. A calendar of reports may 
be published for the year to guar- 
antee continuous information, al- 
though a degree of flexibility must 
be maintained to prevent following 
the pattern of stereotyped annual re- 
ports. One such report from this 
department covered a period of three 





Schenectady’s New 
Salary Schedule 


HARRY J. LINTON 
Superintendent, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ARLY in the spring of 1946, the 

board of education of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., appointed a teachers’ 
committee, called the school person- 
nel committee, to study salaries. This 
group was charged with the respon- 
sibility of making a thorough study 
of existing salary schedules and pro- 
posing a new scheme that would 
meet the needs of, and be acceptable 
to, the teachers. 

At the May meeting of the board 
the school personnel committee pro- 
posed a preparation salary schedule 
which recognized six years of college 
preparation. It was as follows. 


credit. All increments are to be given 
Sept. 1, 1947. 

At a special meeting of the board 
of education in July 1946, the pro- 
posed schedule was adopted unani- 
mously. While it does not become 
operative until July 1, 1947, a $500 
cost-of-living adjustment, now in 
effect, has been made an integral part 
of the base salary of the old schedule 
for the current year, so that all teach- 
ers are now receiving practically as 
much as the new schedule will pro- 
vide. 

In order to bring lower salaries into 
line with the new schedule, adjust- 











Preparation Minimum Increments Maximum 
*2 years’ training........ ery $2900 
*3 years’ training........ paces ea 3000 
4 years’ training......... $2000 13 3300 
5 years’ training......... 2100 14 3500 
6 years’ training......... 2200 15 3700 


* All new elementary teachers must have 
Many of the present elementary teachers have 


teachers are required to have five. 
only two or three years of training. 


four years of preparation; all secondary 





Special teachers who go from build- 
ing to building will receive $200 a 
year more than they would otherwise 
receive as regular teachers. 

Increments are $100 a year, except 
for $50 increases granted for each 
eight years of approved graduate 
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ments should be made within one 
year. To do so will require more 
funds than are now in sight. At 
present the board of education has 
been able to promise only the $100 
a year increment until the maximum 
is reached. 


months during which time real is- 
sues were at stake and the matter of 
keeping the public informed was a 
vital necessity. 


3. The presentation should be a 
100 per cent honest coverage. The 
people are entitled to know the truth 
about the schools and should not be 
satisfied with anything less. 

4. A progress report should be all 
inclusive without covering details of 
a trivial nature. A particular report 
might present everything from 
changes in administrative personnel 
to the installation of drinking foun- 
tains in a school building. 

5. The report should be under- 
standable and aimed at the reading 
level of the general public. Many 
school reports are presented in tech- 
nical terminology and seldom inter- 
est a reader outside the teaching pro- 
tession. 

6. It should reflect the dignity of 
the school system and yet be aggres- 
sive. The schools’ purposes, values, 
conditions and needs should be pre- 
sented in positive style. 

7. It should be nonpolitical since 
otherwise the principle of honest 
coverage will be violated. 

8. On issues of a controversial 
nature, the report should present all 
sides fairly. When a policy has been 
established, the report should clearly 
and definitely record the school de- 
partment’s position. Attempting to 
straddle issues also violates the prin- 
ciple of honest coverage. 

9. It should be purposeful. Reports 
published for the sake of reporting 
alone frequently contain unnecessary 
advertising, propaganda and indirec- 
tion. 

10. Distribution should be broad 
and complete and, if possible, the 
report should be mailed to all voters 
in the community. 

The results of the progress reports 
described have been extremely satis- 
factory. One outcome has been to 
make of the home, the community 
and the:school a close cooperative 
working unit. Misunderstandings 
and rumored misrepresentations have 
been largely eliminated and the peo- 
ple’s regard for the schools has in- 
creased in direct proportion to what 
they know about them. 

Similarly, more adequate support 
for public education will be forth- 
coming as public confidence is gained 
through this avenue of information, 
which every citizen desires and to 
which he most certainly is entitled. 
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An Educational Profile 
for every pupil 


FRANK W. R. HUBERT 


Graduate Student in Educational Administration 
University of Texas 


ANY teachers feel that child 
accounting data are too far 
removed in the hierarchy of adminis- 
tration to be of appreciable value to 
them. This article will suggest the 
use of an administrative device 
whereby qualitative child accounting 
records can be brought closer to the 
teacher who is, after all, the one 
most directly concerned with their 
use. The suggestions offered are bor- 
rowed directly from the medical pro- 
file system used in the U. S. Army. 
The educational profile is a com- 
posite numerical index of the in- 
dividual pupil’s educational progress 
and history. It is based upon five 
large areas of the pupil’s background 
which usually appear on child ac- 
counting and cumulative record 
forms. These five areas are: physi- 
cal fitness, intelligence, school prog- 
ress, social participation and scholar- 


ship. 
Areas Subdivided 


Each area has been subdivided in- 
to four descriptive subclassifications 
which are designed to depict a spe- 
cific level of pupil placement within 
the larger area. 

For example, the first large area 
with which the teacher is definitely 
concerned is Physical Fitness. The 
descriptive subdivisions are: 

1. Unrestricted Physical Fitness— 
This rating connotes that the pupil 
may safely participate in strenuous 
physical and recreational activities, 
including competitive sports. 

2. Restricted Physical Fitness— 
This classification includes those pu- 
pils who can participate in supervised 
class and semiactive recreational ac- 
tivities but who are not approved for 
competitive athletics or the more 
strenuous recreational activities. 
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3. Remedial Groups—This classi- 
fication includes those pupils who 
are assigned to special classes be- 
cause of poor health, postural difh- 
culties, physical handicaps, injuries 
and surgical operations. 

4. Rest Groups—These groups are 
provided for those who are advised 
to abstain from any sort of physical 
exercise.” 

In similar fashion, the other areas 
are subdivided as follows. 

Intelligence (based upon Merrill’s 
interpretations, 1938, for the Revised 
Stanford-Binet Scale)*; pupils with 
an 1.Q. of 

1. 120 or higher (superior or better) 

2.100 to 119 (high average and 

average) 

3.80 to 99 (low average and aver- 

age) 

4.79 or less (inferior or lower) 
School Progress 

1. Normal progress 

2. Accelerated 

3. Retarded one year 

4. Retarded two or more years 


Social Participation 
1. Leaders in social groups 
2. Active members, social groups 
3. Members of, but not contribu- 
tors to, social groups 
4. Recluses 


Scholarship 
1. Excellent (90 to 100) 
2.Good (80 to 89) 
3. Fair (70 to 79) 
4.Poor (69 or less) 


For ease of identification, the fol- 
lowing abbreviations are offered for 
each large area: 

Physical Fitness, P 

Intelligence, I 

School Progress, M (Movement) 

Social Participation, A (Activity) 

Scholarship, S 

In actual use, the number which 
represents the pupil’s level of place- 
ment within a large area follows or 
is attached to the abbreviation for 
that area. For example, the accom- 
panying form might be used. 


Such a record indicates that on 
the stated date this pupil has the 
following profile: unrestricted physi- 
cal fitness, average or high average 
intelligence, normal school progress, 
active membership in a social group 
and good scholarship. All other 
pupils with a 1-2-1-2-2 rating would 
have similar profiles. 

The abbreviations for the large 
areas should always be used in the 
same sequence and, in time, all who 
use the profile system will have be- 
come acquainted with its simplicity. 
It will be noticed that each area has 
been subdivided into levels of de- 
scending desirabilities; the 1-1-1-1-1 
pupil is far above the 3-3-3-3-4. 

It should be immediately recog- 
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*These classifications of physical fitness are 
suggested as a means of classifying students in 
physical education classes in the Texas Hand- 
book of Instruction for Health Education and 
Physical Education for Junior and Senior High 
Schools, Bulletin No. 444, Texas State Depart- 
ment of Education, Austin, 1944, pp. 18, 19. 


*Merrill, M. A.: The Significance of I.Q.’s 
on the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale, Journal 
of Educational Psychology 29:641, 1938. 


nized that the profile is not a fixed 
set of evaluations for all of the large 
areas represent variable factors. This 
necessitates constant use and re- 
evaluation of the individual’s record, 
adapting it to the changes of his 
personal history. For example, a 
pupil, having received an injury or 
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having undergone a surgical opera- 
tion, should be temporarily placed 
under P-3, (physical fitness, reme- 
dial) until his period of recupera- 
tion is complete and he has regained 
his higher status. Similarly, the 
other areas will fluctuate period- 
ically. 

The profile system will not solve 
all of the deficiencies in present child 
accounting procedures; its faults are 
readily discernible. Yet, for those 
schools that do not keep individual 


cumulative records or in those sys- 
tems where the central records are 
not easily available to the teacher, 
this method is suggested for its value 
to the local situation. 

Several problems will have to be 
dealt with locally for its efficient ad- 
ministration, including the grade 
levels for its use, furnishing and 
distributing appropriate forms and 
records, transferring teachers’ pro- 
files of pupils, changing and revising 
the profiles and centralizing the 


keeping of records and reports. To 
my knowledge, there is na school 
system that uses a child accounting 
system similar to the one I have 
suggested; those who might care to 
experiment with these recommenda- 
tions would be pioneers in the field. 

The principal claim of the pro- 
cedure is that it requires every teach- 
er to know better her individual 
pupils and it places an emphasis up- 
on the constant revision of cumula- 
tive record forms. 





Have Our Objectives Become Cliches? 


E MUST develop the whole 

child.” “The exists 
for the education of the children.” 
‘Education is a continuous process.” 
“Safety first’ at school, “We 
must educate all the children of all 
the people.” 


sche Ti | 


too. 


These are only a few of the clichés 
which we are constantly hearing. A 
cliché, according to the dictionary, i is 

“a trite phrase that has lost meaning 
by iteration.” 

The statements. in the first para- 
graph have not lost meaning through 
iteration or reiteration, alone. Their 
tendency to become meaningless 
mouthings is partly, and probably 
chiefly, the result of our own neglect 
of our ideals. 

Strive as we will, there are prac- 
tical reasons why it is necessary at 
times to deviate temporarily from 
what we know to be best but there 
is no good reason for us to deviate 
from intellectual honesty. 

Take the statement, “We must de- 
velop the whole child.” But are there 
not those in the profession who will 
not unbend at the proper moment 
and give a boy his rightful chance 
at athletics? On the other hand, are 
there not those in the coaching field 
who will not back up the classroom 
teacher in his insistence that an ath- 
lete maintain classroom standards 
commensurate with his ability? Are 
we underemphasizing music for 
some and overemphasizing it, to the 
neglect of other fields of learning, 
for others? Do we always make 
good sportsmanship a higher goal 
than winning? ‘These four ques- 
tions are asked in terms of the de- 
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VIRGIL BOZARTH 


Alhambra Union 
Martinez, Calif. 


Teacher and Counselor, 


High School, 


velopment of the whole child, physi- 
cally, intellectually, emotionally and 
morally. 

It might be assumed that reason- 
able adults who believe in educating 
the whole child would strike a rea- 
sonable balance among the various 
activities involved in the foregoing. 
We need athletics, we need high aca- 
demic standards, we need fine bands 
and we need to win our share of 
games. We need also to remember 
that we must develop the whole 
child. 

“The school exists for the educa- 
tion of the children.” This is an- 
other way of saying that all agencies 
of the school exist for the promotion 
of the instructional program and 
must be subservient to that program. 
Have we not seen instances where 
supply management has become the 
boss? Occasionally, some other non- 
instructional service becomes top dog. 
Haven't there been instances where 
health and health habits have been 
taught in the classroom while the 
toilets stank, while there was no toi- 
let paper in the containers, while 
the soap dispensers were empty? 

‘Education is a continuous proc- 
ess.” The junior high school came 
into being to further this concept. 
Then we “graduate” junior high 
school pupils in the name of good 
public relations. We need good pub- 
lic relations, but isn’t it possible that 
if we carefully explain the ideal in- 
volved to the public that relations 
might still be good? It is conceiv- 
able, they might become better. 


‘Safety first’ at school, too.” This 
goal has been espoused by school of- 
ficials with all the eloquence of 
starry eyed reformers. Yet, could it 
not be, at the very moment of a prin- 
cipal’s vocalization before the service 
club or the P.-T. A., that the fire 
hose in his building are mildewed, 
rotten, cut or even missing? Haven’t 
we all known of playground haz- 
ards that remained day after day, 
week after week for all to see? 


“We must educate all the children 
of all the people.” If we are edu- 
cating them in the best sense, we 
are “developing the whole child.” 
How many children are being given 
the rounded development we mean 
when we honestly analyze this state- 
ment about the whole child? 

To how many have physical edu- 
cation classes taught games that they 
can use after they are 35, or even 30, 
years old? How many boys and 
girls walk out of gymnasiums stoop 
shouldered, flat chested and with 
heads stuck out like turtles? How 
many who might be helped by es- 
thetic and emotional experiences in 
music and art are being denied such 
instruction? How many have been 
denied recognition or rewards, or 
even participation, because they were 
Mexicans, Japanese or Negroes? 

We shall never reach perfection 
and we shall never bring to com- 
plete realization our stated general 
educational aims. But what should 
worry us most is the utterance of 
true words with harmonics of in- 
sincerity. The words point the way 
but we cannot follow. The speaker 
isn’t going any place. 
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A group game in progress at the Cruft School. 


ay s the Thing 


CHOOL children of Terre 
Haute, Ind., for the last three 
years have been enjoying supervised 
conducted co- 
operatively by the board of educa- 
tion and the board of park com- 


summer recreation 


missioners. This project is directed 
by the city schools’ director of physi- 
incidentally, is 
president of the park board. Unity 
in administration of this jointly 
sponsored activity makes possible 
program free from conflict and du- 
plication of services. 


cal education who, 


The best school pl: 1ygrounds and 
park areas in the city are selected. 
Play areas are designated so. that 
each child has an opportunity to 
participate in supervised programs 
located within from six to eight 
blocks of his home. 

Each playground is supervised by 
schoolteacher trained in rec- 
reation or physical education. Per- 
sonality, adaptability, ability to get 
along with children and a desire to 
serve are qualities considered in se- 
lecting personnel. Forty per cent 
of the supervisors for 1946 hz - 
master’s degree and all had had ; 
least four years of college. 

Because of limited budgets, con- 
centrated programs of two and one 
half hours’ duration have seemed 
advisable. Services on some areas 
are offered three days each week, 
while on others supervision is avail- 
able daily. This plan provides super- 


a city 
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JAMES F. CONOVER 
and 


EMMA JANE SABISTON 
City Schools, Terre Haute, Ind. 


vised play opportunities to large 
numbers of youngsters. Larger areas 


have morning and afternoon ses- 
sions. The daytime programs are 


designed to meet the needs of ele- 
mentary and junior high school 
pupils. Twilight programs are popu- 
lar with teen-age boys and girls. 
Four junior baseball leagues are 
conducted each summer with more 
than 450 boys participating. Each 


; 


a" ; 


boy plays in two scheduled games 
weekly. The champions of two of 
these leagues won Indiana state 
championships in 1945. 


Operations are held within a 10 
cents per capita budget. The cost of 
providing recreation for 47,648 par- 
ticipants during the summer of 1945 
was 9.3 cents per capita. 


Playground safety is emphasized 
and a three year record of no cas- 
ualties needing the attention of a 
doctor has been established. The 
program is a continuation of the 
activities taught in the physical edu- 
cation courses during the school 
year. Each child chooses the activi- 
ties in which he is interested. The 
supervisors are alert to opportunities 
for teaching good citizenship and 
character development, Daily check- 
ups of the children’s physical ap- 
pearance for cleanliness, symptoms 
of illness and skin eruptions are 
made and provide opportunities for 
health education. Emphasis on re- 
spect for public property, the rights 
of others and constituted authority 
continue the citizenship training. 

Athletics, games, contests, music, 
dramatics and handicraft are among 
the more popular activities. The 
Story Telling League of Terre 
Haute provides, gratis, story telling 
service for the 16 centers. 

The excellent cooperation among 
the school, the city, the park board, 
the community groups, newspapers 
and other agencies has provided 
Terre Haute, a city of 63,000 popu- 
lation, with a summer recreation 
program of which it is justly proud. 
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Croquet contenders at the Booker T. Washington School. 
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Young children enjoy the physical activity of the gymnasium. 


Physical Education 
on the “small fry’ level 


This specialty is now shamefully 
neglected in elementary schools 


MARY LOUISE CURTISS 


Supervisor and Professor of Physical 
Education, St. John's College, Cleveland 


N AMERICA today the physical 
education of many children is 
neglected, flagrantly neglected. 
Strong words, these. We say “many 
children,” not “all,” however. Grant- 
ed, there are school systems through- 
out the nation which can boast suit- 
able programs of physical education. 
Granted, there are school superin- 


ADELAIDE B. CURTISS 


School Columnist for Universe Bulletin 
Cleveland 


tendents who believe that unless we 
educate the whole child, strong minds 
and souls will find their bodies weak, 
inadequate temples. 

However, there are also school sys- 
tems, many of them, in which the 
physical education program is noth- 
ing more than a state requirement 
to be “got around” or fulfilled with 


as little expenditure of energy and 
money as possible. There ire school 
superintendents, many of them, who 
“save face” by delegating the task 
without supervision and guidance to 
the already overburdened classroom 
teacher, unprepared and unwilling to 
shoulder this proverbial straw. 

No, there are no countrywide sta- 
tistics to prove these accusations, for 
no one is sufficiently interested to 
compile them. And this is unfortu- 
nate, because we Americans have a 
childlike faith in statistics and to pro- 
duce them now would be most op- 
portune. But since this song of ours 
has to do with children — candid 
youngsters who can teach a poignant 
truth far better than the neatest row 
of impressive figures—why not turn 
to them for confirmation? 

Can that third grade lad tell of 
stimulating physical activity on the 
playground, in the school gymnasium 
or even in his classroom? That sixth 
grade lass has round shoulders and 
a posture that makes you cringe. Can 
she tell of refreshing minutes spent 
in learning how to walk and sit 
properly, in performing exercises to 
strengthen muscles so that she will 
have a strong, erect body? 


Folk Dancing Not Taught 


Ask the neighbor’s 7 year old 
daughter what new folk dances she 
learned in a week, a month or even a 
year. Does she know the Shoemak- 
er’s Dance; How Do You Do, My 
Partner; Danish Dance of Greeting, 
or The Muffin Man? Too bad. 
These would have provided exhilar- 
ating big-muscle activity. These 
would have developed grace, control, 
ease, balance and poise. 

And how about that 12 year old 
boy? Perhaps the state requirement 
for his physical education program 
is twenty minutes a day, five days a 
week. In these precious minutes, 
what games has he been offered to 
develop in him alertness, quick 
response and accuracy of movement? 
Can he tell of playing with his class- 
mates at least one game each school 
day for vigorous exercise involving 
his whole body? 

Now, suppose these boys and girls 
do give the answers—the right an- 
swers. What of their contemporaries 
in the other school systems of their 
towns? Can these children speak as 
well of their schools? Today’s head- 
lines tell us why it is no longer in 
vogue to be indifferent, to be smug 
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with the things that are ours and 
ignore the wants of another fellow. 

Unless all children have an equal 
opportunity to become strong and 
capable, some will one day be held 
back by those who cannot accept the 
challenge of the times; some will one 
day be held back by those who have 
not the capacity for the progress de- 
manded of them. “Pooh-pooh’s” are 
now in order, or “A physical educa- 
tion program isn’t really that impor- 
tant!” It is, and let us tell you why. 

By “strong and capable” we mean 
more than physical strength and ca- 
pacity. There are by-products of a 
physical education program as im- 
portant as the resultant physical fit- 
ness itself. You cannot enjoy folk 
games and dances without also culti- 
vating such qualities as honesty, 
courtesy, consideration and tolerance 
that make for harmonious group liv- 
ing and without deepening the un- 
derstanding and appreciation of peo- 
ple in other lands. 


Games Teach Cooperation 


You cannot play the riotous games 
of childhood without learning team 
cooperation and wholesome competi- 
tion, without learning to love the 
games and without understanding 
what is meant by leadership and fol- 
lowership. Consider a physical edu- 
cation period, perhaps the most dem- 
ocratic of a school’s curriculum. 

The shy, the weak, the slow, the 
brave and the bold work together as 
a team. Because a certain goal is 
desired by all, the strong and skilled 
learn to support and encourage the 
weak. And the weak, finding them- 
selves sustained and_ strengthened, 
forget themselves and play their best 
for the sake of the team. Classroom 
snobbery is dispelled when brilliant 
lads see others, not so clever as they 
are, run faster and never fumble a 
ball; when charming little girls see 
the plain ones sometimes possess the 
greater grace and skill. 

Succinctly, you cannot work for 
physical health through physical edu- 
cation without working for social 
and emotional health as well. And 
without one or the other, no one is 
really “fit.” 

Remember, that secondary 
schools offer extensive programs of 
physical education, including hockey, 
basketball and football. Unfortunate- 
ly, if the elementary school has not 
afforded a child the chance to develop 
physically, high school finds him 


too, 
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unprepared for a vigorous program 
of physical activities. Bodies, like 
minds, must be developed gradually. 
Calculus, chemistry and Shakespeare 
are not comprehensible to untrained 
minds and hockey, basketball and 
football are not compatible with un- 
seasoned bodies. 

Furthermore, a child is composed 
of distinct systems which have their 
own important functions to perform 
and, if he is to develop properly, all 
of these systems must realize their 
complete maturity. Note, however, 
that the muscular system is long in 
developing before the brain and its 
potencies have their chance. If na- 
ture reserves childhood and youth 
for such concentration, surely school 
authorities should not ignore the 
physical education of a child until 
the secondary school level is reached. 

So much for why physical educa- 
tion is necessary in our elementary 
schools. Now, why is it neglected? 

The fault lies in the minds and 
energies of our leading physical edu- 
cators. It lies with those men and 
women whose thought and opinion 
find expression in our state teachers’ 
colleges and state departments of 
education. Always their discussion 
revolves around the question, “Shall 
the specialist or the classroom teacher 
instruct in physical education in the 
elementary schools?” And at their 
conventions, in their classrooms, 
wherever one or more of them are 
gathered, the discussion is hot, vig- 
orous and inconclusive. 


Classroom Teacher Can Do Job 


Those who cannot reach the prac- 
tical conclusion that it is impossible 
for every elementary school to have 
the services of a specialist maintain 
in their idealistic way that they must 
have a specialist or nothing. Those 


who accept the classroom teacher as | 


a substitute do it wearily and resign- 
edly. The thought of providing the 
classroom teacher with a system of 
physical education for use in the ele- 
mentary schools seems to confuse 
them and fails to excite their interest. 

This division of thought, this stub- 
bornness and apathy result in a loss 
of respect for physical education in 





our state teachers’ colleges and state 
departments of education which, in 
turn, as has been explained, results 
in inadequate programs of physical 
education or none at all in our na- 
tion’s elementary schools. 

Consider the experience of an ap- 
plicant seeking an elementary school 
physical education position in a state 
teachers’ college. She is informed to 
her discouragement that elementary 
school physical education is not con- 
sidered important enough to warrant 
the sole and individual services of 
one instructor. If she wishes to join 
the faculty of the institution, she 
must be prepared to teach college, 
secondary and elementary school 
physical education, act as recreation 
director, coach girls’ athletic teams, 
occasionally act as substitute house 
mother or dean of women and, of 
course, if she can teach mathematics, 
French or Italian, she is all the more 
desirable. And all this for a salary 
of $1500 to $1800 or perhaps $2200 a 
year! 


Small Wonder No Help Given 


Small wonder, then, that state de- 
partments of education which reflect 
the attitudes of state teachers’ colleges 
provide no supervisors for this field, 
make no gestures of help toward the 
classroom teachers, untrained in 
physical education but responsible for 
it. Our nation’s elementary schools 
are depriving our children of the 
chance to grow and develop physi- 
cally, emotionally and _ socially, as 
well as mentally and spiritually. 

Unlike other problems confronting 
the world today, the solution of the 
problem of physical education for 
children is a simple one. Needed are 
unity of thought, practical thought 
and active interest among our physi- 
cal educators. The rest will follow. 
Elementary school physical educa- 
tion will at last be recognized as the 
specialty it is; teacher training insti- 
tutions will offer to the prospective 
classroom teacher a system of phys- 
ical education slanted toward the 
unique and particular requirements 
of the elementary school situation, 
and state departments of education 
will provide the necessary supervi- 
sion for this field. 

The urgency for this solution can- 
not be stressed enough. The magni- 
tude of the wrong being done our 
nation’s children, not only for this 
generation but for generations to 
come, cannot be overemphasized. 















Alice in Wonderland 


I—The White Knight and the Pta 


HAT do you do for a living between your 

W various crusades and building programs?” 
asked Alice. 

“I am a superintendent of schools,” answered the 
White Knight, pompously fingering a number of 
Greek keys which jangled on his sternum. 

“Oh,” said Alice, “that accounts for your raveled 
armor and your dilapidated trousers.” 

“To be said the White Knight, “it 
explains my battered helmet and my dented shield— 


sure,” also 
all honorable scars won in the wars. It also excuses 
my lack of shirt. School superintendents lose their 
shirts periodically, as everybody knows!” 

“Poor things,” said Alice sympathetically, “with 
whom do they fight?” 

“With Boards and Ptas,” said the White Knight, 
falling off his horse in terror at the very idea. 

“What is a Pta?” said Alice curiously. 

“A Pta,” said the White Knight, “is usually a 
creature of mild and pleasant manners but, when 
enraged, it has an ungovernable temper and tend- 
ency for eating school superintendents.” 

Alice, seeing that her guide was beginning to 
shiver violently, attempted to turn the conversation. 

“What are all those queer looking gadgets you 
carry with you?” she asked. 

“Those are the ’gogue inventions of some of our 
smarter crusaders,” said the White Knight in his 
best platform manner; “for example, this innocent 
looking spyglass is, in reality, a telebinoscopomometer. 
By looking in the wrong end you can determine 
the age at which a child should be given remedial 
reading, which is exactly 2 years, 1 month} 6 days.” 

“Why,” said Alice indignantly, “at that age the 
poor child hasn’t even learned to read.” 

“True,” said the White Knight, “but modern 
educational research has discovered that remedial 
reading should precede regular reading by at least 
three years.” 

“That’s putting the cart before the horse,” expos- 
tulated Alice. 

“That’s progressive,” said the White Knight firmly 
as he once again fell off his steed amidst the joyous 
cries of the denizens of the forest who were out 
gathering nuts. 

Alice helped him remount. “At this point,” said 
the White Knight, “we must call a conference.” 





3ut suddenly the clouds darkened and there was 
a screeching and cawing in the distance. 

The White Knight turned green. “Yonder comes 
a Pta,” he cried wildly, and for the umptieth time 
he fell off his horse smack into the mud. 


« » 


THE UNSUNG HERO 


Some folks win fame and glory by increasing 
human knowledge, while others, with more ducats, 
endow some struggling college; some help to purify 
the world by selling brooms or mops and other: 
push humanity by being traffic cops. A combina- 
tion of all these 1s he who serves the nation by 
giving time and effort on a board of education. 


No crowds attend his utterances, no cheers attest 
his fame but should the home team fumble, he gets 
much of the blame. And even tf the team should 
win, he hears no trumpet call; he is struggling with 
some parent whose offspring dropped the ball. 


He earns no fame for wisdom or for his staying 
powers as he struggles in committees through the 
early morning hours or if a building site is picked 
with argument and woe, do men rise up and praise 
him? The answer, friends, is “No.” And when 
the budget is announced, the people scowl and frown 
for half the voters want it up and half demand it 
down. 


All praise to thee, O worthy friend, for service 
rendered well. No matter how you toil and slave, 
some folks are bound to yell. So pay them no atten- 
tion but go your troubled way and do your honest 
duty—let the chips fall where they may. Some day 
the crowds will gather with laudatory shout and 
when the votes are counted, you will find that you 
are out! 


« » 


ORE than a million-trees are planted by the 

schools every Arbor Day, according to figures 
released by the Conservation Department. This 
would eventually supply wood for half a million 
families if the trees grew to treehood, which they 
don’t. “Too much oratory and too little water,” 
comments the department drily. 


Craaniah } 
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That New Movie Projector 


Its Care and Operation 


HO has to care for that new 

movie projector your school 
bought? If it is your responsibility, 
may I offer some suggestions? 

First, let’s admit the following 
fixed difficulties in old, and many 
new, school buildings: (1) the room 
has no convenient electrical outlet; 
(2) the windows cannot be darkened 
sufficiently with the shades available; 
(3) with doors and windows closed 
and the room crowded with children, 
ventilation is poor; (4) the walls are 
hard and sound reverberates to such 
an extent that sound films cannot 
be enjoyed. 

It sometimes involves considerable 
expense to overcome these difficul- 
ties. I just received a bid of $371 for 
darkening a classroom in a small 
elementary school. 


Keep Projector Clean 


Now let’s consider the care of the 
sound movie projector. It must be 
kept clean. A projector is like a 
vacuum cleaner. It sucks in air to 
cool the big lamp and other parts 
of the machine. Naturally, dust and 
lint collect on film gates and oily 
surfaces. Bits of emulsion and pieces 
of film added to this cause film 
scratches, tight places in the film 
path and friction in moving parts 
and bearings. 

A loss of speed is generally the 
result, which causes flicker and poor 
sound. It is highly important, there- 
fore, to clean all parts of the projec- 
tor that come into contact with the 
film. Use a brush, bone scraper, 
carbon tetrachloride and chamois, 
which should be in every tool Kit. 
Do it often. You will be surprised 
how much dirt collects from show- 
ing just one reel. 

A new projector needs oi/—not a 
lot of it, but just a drop in the oil 
holes each time the machine is used. 
Excessive oil should be quickly and 
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completely wiped away. Older ma- 
chines, where the bearings are not 
as snug as in new equipment, need 
not be oiled so often. Listen for un- 
necessary noises in your machine 
and see whether oiling will eliminate 
them. To locate elusive sounds, place 
one end of a long screwdriver or a 
metal rod against your cheek bone 
near the ear and touch the other 
end against the projector until you 
find the spot where the sound is 
clearest. 

Some noises are made by vibrating 
parts which have become loose. 
These should be tightened. Fan 
blades may be touching their hous- 
ing. A thin washer or two will 
usually fix that. Film winding on 
a bent reel will squeak. Straighten 
or replace the reel. Film makes a 
crackling noise when the sprocket 
holes are being pulled. Stop the 
machine and rethread the film. 


Listen to It for Odd Noises 


It is important, therefore, that you 
listen to your projector. Its noises 
will tell you what is happening in- 
side. It is a good idea to have one 


person responsible for the care of the 


machine. He will know how it 
sounded when new and will hear 
warning sounds. It is wise to have 
a short test film with spoken and 
musical sound track to use when 
the fidelity of sound is in question. 

Replacement of tubes and lamps 
should be made according to the 
instructions accompanying the pro- 
jector. Practice replacing them be- 
fore a burn-out occurs so that time 
will not be lost if this should happen 
during a showing. Some machines 
have P.E.C. voltage controls which 
can be adjusted with the fingernail 


or a small screwdriver. These should 
be adjusted for the location in which 
the projector is to be used and then 
left alone. Instruction for its adjust- 
ment comes with the machine. Ad- 
just it before the audience arrives. 
About once a year the projector 
should be thoroughly cleaned, oiled 
and adjusted by an authorized dealer 
or factory representative to ensure a 
carefree year of satisfactory use. 

Now for the operation of the pro- 
jector. Facing the projector the long 
way of the room makes for the best 
pictures and sound values. Since the 
best viewing angle is from a_posi- 
tion directly in front of the machine, 
raise the projector so as to clear the 
pupils’ heads and to obviate the 
necessity of a middle aisle. 


Placing of Chairs Important 
Each row of chairs should be no 


longer than twice its distance from 
the screen. The bottom of the screen 
should be about on the eye level of 
the seated pupils. Place the front 
row of chairs at least twice the width 
of the screen away from it, and place 
the projector so that the picture will 
fill the white space. 

Run cords around the edge of the 
room or overhead to prevent the 
audience tripping over or walking 
on them. Place the speaker above 
the screen and point it down at the 
audience. To judge the correct posi- 
tion, pretend it is a spotlight playing 
on the crowd. Don’t set it on the 
floor. Having chosen the most ad- 
vantageous positions, remember 
them and use them each time. 

Connect up the projector accord- 
ing to instructions given and test it 
for power. Any teacher should be 
able to go on with the operation 
from here. Before threading, turn 
on the light and focus; turn on the 
amplifier so that it will have time 
to warm up. Place the reel of film 








on the arm so that it comes off in a 
clockwise motion. 

The dull side of the film should 
be out and the shiny side in; the 
sprocket holes are toward you, the 
sound track is away from you. Be 
sure the sprocket holes fit the points. 
Thread according to instructions and 
test with the hand knob before turn- 
ing on the motor. This will save 
damaging many feet of film. 

Start your picture, turn out the 
house lights, adjust the focus, fade 
in the sound and stand by your pro- 
jector for future adjustments or 
troubles. Watch for scratches when 
the picture appears on the screen. 
If it is a new picture, stop the motor 
and see whether you are causing the 
scratches. Compare the film that has 
gone through with that which has 
not. 

Feel the sprocket hole side of the 
film now and then. If it is rough, 
the holes are being pulled or were 
pulled before. Compare the rough- 
ness of the film before it goes 
through the machine with the rough- 
ness as it comes out. If it is not 
smooth, stop the projector and re- 
thread it, leaving better loops. Pulled 
holes ruin that section of film. 


Rewind Film Carefully 


Many times film is damaged by 
winding it back and carelessly re- 
threading it to show a certain scene 
over again. It is better to reverse 
the motor, turn off the lamp and 
run the film back to the desired 
scene. To show still frames, do not 
use any larger lamp than you actu- 
ally need and don’t hold it any 
longer than necessary. The film may 
not burn but that one frame will 
be dried out and warped. 

If the picture is to be shown again, 
it must be rewound. The film should 
go back on the empty reel with the 
shiny side down, the emulsion side 
up. Most film libraries prefer to 
have their films returned not re- 
wound, especially if you use their 
own reel or one equally as good. 
Many reels now on the market bend 
easily and cannot be straightened, 
so if you belong to a cooperative film 
library and want your films to re- 
main in good condition, don’t send 
them back on cheap reels. Bent reels 
nick and tear the edges of the film 
and sooner or later it will break at 
those points. 

Another cause of damaged film 
is too rapid rewinding. If the film 
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is dry and the end is allowed to 
whip around, it will be broken off 
in a shower of little pieces. If you 
cut the power too soon, the air is 
full of film which catches on things 
and tears. Keep your rewind under 
control by breaking the speed with 
your hand on the side of the un- 
winding reel. 

Control your helper, too, so he 
won't disconnect the power cord 
while you are rewinding! Film 
should be kept off the floor or dusty 
surfaces because it picks up dirt like 
a carpet sweeper. A bit of scotch 
tape on the front end of the film 
sticks quickly to the hub of the take- 
up reel on threading and, if you lay 
your finger over the film as it re- 
winds, it will catch the end and pre- 
vent its whipping. 

Don’t use it on both ends, how- 
ever, as it will catch and tear the 
film when going through the pro- 
jector. 

When the film is rewound, put it 
in the right container and in the 
right shipping case with the right 
return or forwarding address—and 
ship it out! Don’t lay it down to 
be forgotten. Keep a record of 
where, when and how it was 
shipped. 

A report of the screening should 
be made out while the picture is 
running, not a week or so later when 
the person responsible for the report 
gets around to asking you for it. 
Furthermore, it isn’t fair to borrow 
free pictures that sometimes cost 
hundreds of dollars a print and then 
fail to make an accurate report on 
their use. School reports often mean 
a lot to people who pay for this ex- 
pensive method of teaching. 


Commonest Troubles Encountered 


Now for some trouble shooting. 
The following troubles are the com- 
monest and easiest to fix. 

Symptom: Projector is entirely dead 
with all switches on. 

Trouste: The power cord is not 
plugged in, or a fuse is blown in the 
house circuit or the circuit switch is 


off. 


Projector runs but no 
light comes on for the picture. 
Trouste: The projector lamp is 


burned out. Replace. 


SYMPTOM: 


SympToM: Projector runs but the 
picture is not bright. 

Trouste: There is too much light 
from the windows and doors or you 
have dirty reflectors, lenses or film. 








The projector lamp may be out of 
alignment, blackened or of too small 
wattage or low voltage. The still pic- 
ture screen is in the light beam. 


SymMptToM: Projector runs, picture is 
clear but there is no sound; the am- 
plifier tubes do not light. 

Trouste: Exciter lamp is burned 
out or switched off. 


Symptom: Projector runs, picture is 
clear but sound is weak; amplifier is on 
full. 

Trovuste: (1) Exciter lamp is black- 
ened. Replace. (2) There is dirt in 
the slit assembly. Clean. (3) Radio 
tubes are weak. Replace. (4) PE. 
cell is worn out. Replace. (5) Speaker 
cords or plugs are worn. Replace. (6) 
P.E.C. voltage control has been turned 
back. Turn forward. 


SympToM: Projector runs, picture 1s 
clear but sound is distorted. 

Trousce; (1) Improper threading. 
(2) Incorrect tuning. (3) Too much 
volume, causing reverberations in the 
room. (4) Motor runs too slowly. 
Throw switch from silent to sound. 
(5) P.E.C. voltage control is too far 
advanced. Adjust as per instruction. 
(6) Loose connection in cords. (7) 
Governor contacts are burned and need 
adjusting. 


Symptom: Loss of film loops. 

Trouse: (1) Film is not rewound. 
(2) Film is old and damaged. Pass 
by a few feet. (3) Film spliced with 
scotch tape. Wind it by. (4) Picture 
gate pressure plate not correctly fitted. 
(5) Film not correctly held to sprocket 
by shoe or roller. 





Japanese "Town Halls” 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur wants to 
set up Town Halls throughout Japan, 
in the belief that the forum helps 
demonstrate the workings of democ- 
racy. 

George V. Denny Jr., president of 
Town Hall and moderator of Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air, will go 
to Japan in May to confer with Gen. 
MacArthur on a program to establish 
town meetings in that country. 

Pending the War Department’s per- 
mission, Mr. Denny will conduct a 
trans-Pacific broadcast of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air from Japan 
with two speakers and an audience in 
Tokyo holding a forum with two 
speakers and an audience in San Fran- 
cisco. There will be broadcasts also 
from Hawaii and the Philippines. 

The American Military Government 
for two years has aired over Radio 
Tokyo a program modeled after the 
popular town hall program in_ this 
country. 
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Superintendents 


William M. Brish, superintendent of 
schools in Kent County, Maryland, will 
assume the duties of superintendent for 
Washington County this summer. He 
will succeed Benjamin C. Willis who is 
to become superintendent at Yonkers, 


N. Y., July 1. 


Leo Harris, superintendent of the 
Carmel Unified District Schools, Car- 
mel, Calif., is resigning to accept an 
appointment as director of athletics and 
professor at the University of Oregon. 


Ralph Fields of San Jose, Calif., has 
resigned from his position as superin- 
tendent of schools. 


Cyrus J. Mousaw, superintendent of 
the first supervisory district of Essex 
County, Nea York, comprising the 
towns of Crown Point, Minerva, New- 
comb, North Hudson, Schroon and Ti- 
conderoga, retired on April 1, after hav- 
ing served for thirty-five years. 

D. S. Williams, superintendent at 
3ozeman, Mont., for the last twenty-two 
years, is retiring August 15. 


Ward I. Miller, superintendent at 
Eastchester, N. Y., has been made super- 
intendent at Wilmington, Del. He is 
succeeded by Terrence C. Donahue, 
former acting superintendent at Spring- 
held, Mass. 


Principals 

N. Richard Butler, principal of North- 
field High School, Burlington, Vt., has 
been elected superintendent of schools 
in the Windsor North-West District in 
which position he will supervise the 
public schools of Rochester, Hancock, 
Granville, Warren, Bethel, Stockbridge, 
Pittsheld and Sherburne, Vt. He will 
begin his new duties July 1. 

Ina Clayton Atwood, principal of 
Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
thirty-one years, will retire July 1. She 
will be succeeded by Mrs. Carleton D. 
Mason, headmistress of the Kimberley 
School, Montclair, N. J. 


Victor W. Burke, teacher at Snyder 
High School, Jersey City, N, J., has been 
made principal of the Cornelia Bradford 
School succeeding William C. Scully Jr. 
who is being transferred to the principal- 
ship of No. 37 school. 


Walter B. Henninger, supervising 
principal of Northumberland borough 
schools, Sunbury, Pa., was elected presi- 
dent of the Northumberland County 
Principals’ Association succeeding Stan- 
ley Fuhrer who resigned. 
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Frederick Billard, teacher in Catskill 
High School, Catskill, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted the principalship of McLean Cen- 
tralized School, McLean, N. Y., replac- 
ing Prof. J. H. Cassavant who is now 
teaching at Sampson College. 


L. Lee Lindley, teacher in the com- 
mercial department of the Hampstead 
High School, Hampstead, Md., has been 
appointed principal of Manchester High 
School, Manchester, Md. Mr, Lindley 
served in the navy for three years as 
communications officer. 


O. A. Gudmundson, high school prin- 
cipal at Hills, Minn., is planning to 
resign at the end of the present school 
year. He has announced no plans for 
the future. 


Henry Ford, principal of Mathewson 
School at Barre, Vt., has been appointed 
acting elementary supervisor for the rest 
of the school year. He will replace Ellen 
Kett who recently married and left her 
position, 


J. Fred Laue, supervising principal at 
Paterson, N. J., resigned in March and 
is leaving with his son John, 10, to make 
his home in California where he will 
seek a new school position for the fall. 


Michael D. Haklai is the new prin- 
cipal of the Paterson Talmud Torah at 
Paterson, N. J. 


Roland H. . Kinder, submaster at 
Wakefield High School, Wakefield, 
Mass., has been made principal, succeed- 
ing Charles J. Peterson who is retiring. 


Matthew W. Gaffney, high school 
principal, has been made superintendent 
of schools at Le Roy, N. Y. Samuel R. 
Bennett, vice principal of the high 
school, has been advanced to the princi- 
palship. 


Charles A. Belden, vice principal of 
the senior high school at Oneonta, N. Y., 
has been made principal. 


Howard Goff, supervising principal at 
West Winfield, N. Y., is now supervis- 
ing principal of the East Greenbush 
Central School, East Greenbush, N. Y. 


Willard Steeves, principal of the 
Mount Upton Central School, Mount 
Upton, N. Y., has been appointed super- 
vising principal of the Central School 
at West Winfield, N. Y. 


In the Colleges 


Dr. Rosemary Park, acting president 
of Connecticut College since the retire- 
ment of President Katharine Blunt last 
June, has been appointed to the presi- 
dency. She will be the fifth president of 


the college and the third woman to hold 
this position. 

Dr. A, F. Harman, president of Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Ala., is plan- 
ning to retire September 1. 


Deaths 

Donald DuShane, 
executive secretary 
of the N.E.A.’s na- 
tional commission 
for the defense of 
democracy through 
education, and, pres- 
ident of the N.E.A. 
in 1940-41, died of 
a heart attack re- 
cently at the age of 
61. Dr. DuShane 
began his professional career as a teacher 
in Shelbyville, Ill. From 1910 to 1941 
he was superintendent of schools in vari- 
ous cities in Indiana. He was active on 
many state and national school commit- 
tees and it was under his direction that 
the defense commission became a power- 
ful factor in helping teachers who were 
the victims of unjust political or eco- 
nomic reprisals. 

Dr. Harold V. Baker, principal of the 
Daniel Webster Elementary School at 
New Rochelle, N. Y., since 1932, died 
recently at the age of 50. Dr. Baker was 
chairman of the committee for the 1947 
Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the N.E.A. 
This yearbook will be published in Sep- 
tember. 

Dr. Walter Randall Marsh, headmaster 
of St. Paul’s School at Garden City, 
N. Y., since 1907, died recently of a heart 
attack. Dr, Marsh was the author of sev- 
eral mathematics textbooks and was one 
of the founders of the Association of 
Schools - of the Middle Atlantic States, 
serving as its president in 1919-20. His 
age was 79, 

Dr. Samuel H. Ziegler, professor of 
education at Cedar Crest College, Allen- 
town, Pa., died recently. 


James E. Martin, superintendent of 
schools at Central Falls, R. I., died at the 
age of 59. Mr. Martin had been super- 
intendent at Central Falls since 1931. 


Dr. M. D. Pace, former president of 
the State Teachers College at Troy, Ala., 
died recently after a brief illness. He was 
80 years old. 


Edwin M. Speed, principal of the 
junior high and elementary schools at 
Sumiton, Ala., died in Birmingham re- 
cently following a short illness. His age 
was 59, 
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Ways to Simplify the Wor 


Technics and methods evolved by motion and 
time study engineers might well be adapted 
‘food factory” 


ET us consider a few of the 
| newer methods of determining 
kitchen equipment requirements, 
making use of the technics developed 
by the motion and time study en- 
gineers. The terms they use may 
be new but I shall translate them 
into the terminology used in the 
institutional kitchen. 

There are several ways of collect- 
ing valuable information in our 
existing kitchens. One method is to 
make process or flow charts of each 
of our typical products. Even though 
each day’s menu is different the 
items in our food factory, for that 
is what a kitchen really is, can be 
grouped into classes according to the 
cooking processes involved. 

For example, meats are roasted, 
broiled, panbroiled, fried, deep fat 
fried, stewed or braised. Vegetables 
are boiled, steamed, mashed, broiled 
or baked. By following typical prod- 
ucts it is possible to fad the history 
of each operation, the amount of 
space required for processing, the 
pieces of equipment needed and the 
time required for each process. 


Data on Equipment Usage 


Another method of collecting data 
is making machine operation charts, 
as the industrial engineers would 
call them. We might call this 
formation data on equipment usage. 
This can be accomplished by watch- 
ing each piece of equipment for a 
stated period, for example, a week, 
during which time all the various 
types of food to be prepared are in- 
cluded. If the starting and stopping 
time, the name of the employe using 
the equipment, the product proc- 


From a paper presented at a meeting of the 
Greater New York Dietetic Association. 
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essed and the quantity of that prod- 
uct are recorded the result will be 
a case history of the usefulness of 
each piece of equipment studied. 
Man operation charts or records 
of the activities of representative 
workers will give information on the 
movements of workers, why they go 
to certain places, what they get there 
and what they leave or bring back. 
What is the reason for all this 
observation and recording? From it 
we are beginning to develop tables 
of capacities of various pieces of 
equipment. Another type of infor- 
mation useful in planning and re- 
arranging equipment is the sequence 
of routings which a product follows. 
If we know this, we can shorten 
the routes used oftenest. Standard 
time for various jobs is another type 
of information that industry is col- 
lecting. We can also collect timings 
on repetitive operations and be bet- 
ter able to make effective work 
schedules for our employes. 


The advantages of such informa- 
tion are obvious. In our planning we 
shall include the pieces of equipment 
actually needed and the sizes re- 
quired for the amounts of produc- 
tion necessary in our Own operation. 
We shall exclude pieces of equip- 
ment not actually needed. We can 
arrange the equipment for more 
effective use of labor by departments 
and can place some of it in areas that 


are accessible to several departments. 

With all this we can achieve 
greater production with less help 
and less expense. Our workers will 
be less fatigued. And, a point that 
we must reckon with in these days, 
all this will not be resisted by or- 
ganized labor. Workers will not 
resent having the proper equipment 

r having the equipment arranged 
minaiiouls. 


Another Phase of Motion Economy 


Job training is another phase of 
motion economy. During the war 
some of the government agencies set 
down definite steps by which to 
analyze jobs. Let us review these 
steps and then look at some of the 
principles of motion economy and 
work simplification methods. 

Step 1 is to break down the job 
to be done. In doing this, list all 
details of the job exactly as it is now 
being done. Be sure details include 
all the items of labor, foods, tools 
and equipment. Get a clear picture 
in your mind of just how the work 
is done. 

Step 2 is to question every detail 
of the job as it is done. Why is it 
necessary to do this job? What is its 
purpose? Where should it be done? 
When should it be done? If it is to 
be done, what is “the best way” to 
do it? In answering these, consider 


the question of the hand and body 
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CED COMM. .. BUT USEFUL 


Dress up the meal and keep down costs with table settings 

(/ from Sexton’s large stock of paper goods. Plain or fancy, we 
have what you need—strictly utilitarian cups of all sizes— 
delicate lace doilies — richly embossed place mats — souffle 
cases — frills — chop holders — everything! 

It’s a compliment to your good taste to use this sanitary 
and convenient napery. It’s a tribute to your good judgment 
that you get them here where just such details of food service 
are given the careful consideration required. 
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Now ORDER THESE NEW 
Available! CRUSADER Aluminum UTENSILS TODAY! 


Your Dealer already has a supply, or can obtain shipment promptly. 


Roast Pans are provided in two weights and styles. Sauce Pots and Pans 
of Medium Weight supplement the heavy Line. Medium Weight Double 
Boilers are other CRUSADER additions. 





All CRUSADER Aluminum Utensils are seamless deep drawn, handles 
and trim are sturdy. CRUSADER Aluminum Ware is built for rugged use. 


Compare, and you'll find CRUSADER quality and dollar value the best 
Aluminum Utensil buy. 





ROAST PANS ROAST PANS 





Medium Weight Heavy Weight 
Catalog No. Outside Dimensions, Inches Catalog No. Outside Dimensions, Inches 
ae 20%" x 12%" x 3” | 19%" x 11%" x4" 
Inside Dimensions. Inches #91 eee 20%" x 17%" x42 : 
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SAUCE SAUCE 
PANS POTS 
Medium Weight Medium Weight 
Type Catalog Capacity Type Catalog Capacity 
No. Quarts No. Quarts 
Medium #19148 4", Medium #19548 4", 
#19150 62 #19550 6% 
#19155 10 #19555 10 


Deep #19650 7", 
#19655 13% 


Deep #19250 7%, 
#19255 13% 


DOUBLE BOILERS —Medium Weight 
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motions involved, the suitability of 
the equipment, the arrangements of 
the work place, the location of the 
materials or food ingredients to be 
used and the safety and comfort of 
the employes. 

Step 3 is to develop the new 
method. This step can be taken with 
the cooperation of others. Some in- 
dustries put up suggestion boxes, 
sometimes paying for ideas on ways 
of accomplishing more work. Let 
us look first at the question of why 
this job is necessary. Perhaps the 
complete job could be eliminated or 
details of the job could be eliminated. 

Rearrangement of the equipment 
will eliminate some steps. At Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, we 
have been transporting our dishes to 
the basement for washing and then 
elevating them to the service room. 
By bringing the dishwashing room 
to the main floor, we believe that 
we can eliminate at least three em- 
ployes, thereby saving about $100 
a week. 


Combine All Details 


Whenever it is practical, all de- 
tails of the job to be done should be 
combined. If onions are to be 
chopped and cooked, for example, 
the peeling process is simplified if 
they are placed in hot water for five 
minutes before peeling. There will 
be less weeping over the job. When 
it comes to the actual peeling, it is 
easier to cut the bottom off the on- 
ions and then cut the onions in 
quarters before peeling them, The 
outer layers almost fall off after the 
bottoms are removed. 

Husking corn on the cob is an- 
other good example. Most people 
husk the corn, pulling down a few of 
the husks at a time and then break- 
ing them loose at the bottom or else 
breaking off the entire husk along 
the stem at the bottom of the husk. 
Let us consider doing it another way. 
Cut the bottoms of the ears with a 
heavy knife, making the cut against 
a hard surface and cutting it at about 
the last row of grains on the cob. 
Now the husks are loose at the bot- 
tom and their removal is a much 
simpler job. You might call this 
rearranging the work in a better 
sequence or rearranging the order of 
the steps to be done. It also in- 
volves simplifying the necessary de- 
tails. 

The industrial engineers have 
made detailed studies of all the mo- 
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tions involved in doing work and 
have developed a number of prin- 
ciples to assist in making the job 
simpler. Let us look at some of 
these principles and their applica- 
tions to our kitchen work. 

Transport empty is the motion of 
some means of transportation with- 
out a load. It may be a hand, the 
two hands, the entire worker or some 
mechanical means of carrying. The 
hand reaches for a knife, the two 
arms reach for a mixer bowl, the 
cook goes for a stock pot or an 
empty truck is taken to the refrig- 
erator. 

How can we effect economies in 
this process? Can the distance be 
reduced? Are there barriers that 
could be removed to make such 
transport empty follow a_ better 
path? Since workers see better with- 
in a 60° angle of vision, could the 
reach be confined within that area? 
Can it be arranged to have the mate- 
rial come to the worker instead of 
having him go for it? Or perhaps 
could an employe who receives a 
lower wage bring it? Transports on 
a horizontal plane are more easily 
accomplished than are those on a 
vertical plane. Can these transports 
be horizontal? Can this transport 
empty to get one object be combined 
with one which entails getting rid 
of some other object? 

Grasp is the motion of getting an 
object under control. This control 
may be accomplished in a variety 
of ways. The grasping tools may 
be fingers, tongs, arms, body or 
machines. Is the tool used for grasp- 
ing the proper shape to grasp the 
object, as tongs for a mufhn? Can 
one gather the proper amount with 
one grasp or with one load? Is 
the ladle or scoop the correct size 
for the size of the portion? Does 
the tool truly get the object under 


control, or can it slide off or loosen? > 


Does the location in the serving pan 
help to facilitate this grasp? 
Transport loaded is the carrying 
of an object or load from one place 
to another. The pencil is carried 
to the paper. The ladle of soup is 
carried to the bowl. The tray of 
dishes is taken from the clean dish 
table to storage. Let us apply mo- 
tion economy here. Can the dis- 
tance be reduced? Can trucks, trays 
or conveyors be used? Can this be 
made a multiple handling, taking 
several or a great number at one 


time? Is all the movement in one 


direction, always toward the point 
of service? Or is there backtrack- 
ing? Can the material be moved on 
one plane? In the simpler jobs at 
one location, can the materials and 
equipment be arranged to eliminate 
passing material from one hand to 
the other? Would a tool assist in 
the transport, such as gloves in 
handling hot dishes? Both trans- 
ports cost money. You are paying 
the employe to go empty handed as 
well as to return with a load. I am 
reminded of the drayman who ren- 
dered a bill: 
5 Comes 
5 Goes 
s0c a went $5 

Release is the opposite of grasp 
and means relinquishing control. Of 
course, this varies from dropping a 
small object like a pencil to dump- 
ing something like a load of coal. 
To economize on motion, can sev- 
eral items be released at one time? 
Could the objects be dropped rather 
than set aside carefully? Could the 
pieces be tossed like potatoes into a 
bucket rather than placed-released, 
an exceedingly controlled move- 
ment? 


Curved Movements Easiest 


Is the release at a spot which re- 
quires no lifting as would be the 
case if the top of a bucket were 
placed below the working level 
when removing “eyes” from pota- 
toes? Can the materials be dumped 
in one movement rather than ladled 
in many? Curved movements are 
accomplished much more readily 
than are abrupt changes of direc- 
tion. Can trucks turn corners with- 
out stopping? Many building flaws 
slow down movement, and these are 
the fault of management. 

Hold, another motion, is retain- 
ing an object while work is being 
performed on that object. The 
hand, especially the left hand, is 
often used for just that. This is 
time consuming and dangerous. The 
holding hand often gets hurt be- 
cause the worker is conscious only 
of the working hand. Can danger- 
ous holds be eliminated? 

Do workers peel against a board? 
Can guides and stops be used to hold 
materials in place? Edges on shelves 
and trucks prevent trays from slid- 
ing off. A marine edge (a raised 
or rolled edge) on cooks’ tables and 
sinks prevents spilled liquids from 
running onto the floor. 
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Preposition is locating the article 
in the approximate position for the 
next operation. Are all tools preposi- 
tioned near where they are used? Are 
pans placed by the pot washer con- 
veniently for the cooks? Food parts 
could be prepositioned: for example, 
made in a broiler could be 
counter pans ready 
with broccoli and 


toast 
toasted in the 
to be covered 
cheese sauce. 

Do lower salaried operators do all 
the prepositioning of materials pos- 
sible? Are a large number of plates 
positioned on trays while the hands 
are clean, 
up? 

Positioning is placing an object in 
an exact and predetermined location. 
This often requires considerable ad- 
justment as in gauging the thickness 
of a cut of meat. Because it 
exact, it is a time consuming motion. 
Could guides be used for eliminat- 
ing controlled motions? Some of our 
guides in the kitchens are funnels, 
side and back stops on soiled and 
clean dish tables and special peelers 
for carrots and other vegetables with 
the peeling thickness determined by 
the set of the blade. 


before the desserts are set 


is so 


Make Selection Easier 


Searching or locating objects with 
some uncertainty is always time con- 
suming. The search may involve 
the eyes, the hands or all members 
of the body. Finding is the desired 
end of searching. Selecting is mak- 
ing a mental choice if several ob- 
jects are found. The separation of 
these three movements is difficult but 
the combined movement involves 
only selection if tools and materials 
are conveniently located and are re- 
turned to proper positions. Different 
colored trays, labels or cans can be 
used to assist in selecting. Good 
lighting will assist. Indexing and 
arranging stocks will reduce search- 
ing time. 

Assemble is the motion or several 
motions employed in combining sev- 
eral objects or parts of machinery 
to aid in more useful movements 
that follow. A mixer or slicer is 
assembled to use later. A food cutter 
or chopper is put together. The 
simpler this assembly, the more fool- 
proof it can be made for the opera- 
tor and the quicker it can be ac- 
complished. 

Disassemble is the opposite mo- 
tion, taking machinery apart to re- 
lease objects or to facilitate cleaning. 
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We should know whether the tool 
is in scale with the job to be accom- 
plished or whether we are “swatting 
flies with heavy machinery.” Some- 
times the assembly, disassembly and 


clean-up of a tool make it a “mod- 
ern inconvenience.” 
Use, according to the industrial 


engineers, is the only. element that 
determines productive output. The 
actual mixing, slicing, cooking and 
serving are our “use” motions. These 
cause a direct commodity change 
which enhances the value of the 
product. Industry has noted that less 
than 5 per cent of the total time 
spent in manufacturing a product is 
“use time.” 

Inspection, another fundamental 
motion, is the act of examining to 
see whether the object meets char- 
acteristic standards set up for it. It 
may employ any of the senses, as 
sight, smell or touch. In foods we 
test to determine whether they are 
done, later we examine for taste, ap- 
pearance and temperature before the 
food is to be served. 

When accepting food orders, we 
examine, weigh and count. Can 
inspection be reduced by weighing 
instead of counting if the number 
of portions does not depend upon 
units involved ? can be weighed 
in the crate to reveal whether the 
count is all present and whether they 
are of the size ordered. 

Delays are of several types. Bal- 
ance delay is a wait for the move- 
ment of one portion of the body for 
another or for one machine to catch 
up with another. In some cases 
movements could be balanced by 
more symmetrical arrangements of 
the work area. Is each hand doing 
its share of the work, especially if 
hand motions are simultaneous? 

Another type of delay is avoidable 
delay. Such a delay is not necessary 
in the process. It is illustrated by 
the dropped knife, the failure to 
order ingredients for planned foods, 
the deliberate waste of time in stall- 
ing and daydreaming or the using 
of improper tools, equipment and 
temperatures. Is the operator trained 
properly for this job? Does the 
supervisor establish and maintain 
with employes relationships con- 
ducive for working? Are hazards to 
safety eliminated? 

Unavoidable delays are delays out- 
side the control of the operator. The 
gas is turned off, a fuse burns out, 
a tumbler breaks in the hand, the 


” oOSs 
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mixer is broken. It is within our 
power as supervisors to reduce these 
delays. Are sufficient supplies on 
hand? Are proper tools provided 
and are repairs and maintenance 
kept up? Are the operators using 
the proper tools? Is the working 
space crowded ? Is the employe work- 
ing overtime when he is tired? Is 
the division of work among several 
operators according to time allotted 
and abilities? 

Planning is a mental activity to 
decide the course of action. It may 
be consulting a recipe or work sheet. 
Most planning should be done by 
supervisors so that cooks and bakers 
will have little to decide, or it may 
be done at definite times in 
sultation and not require question- 
ing regarding one point at a time. 

Planned rest is designed to over- 
come fatigue. The amount of rest 
required will be reduced if other 
motions have been well planned. Re- 
ducing noise, providing sufficient 
ventilation, insisting on proper cloth- 
ing, t.e. shoes, and selecting properly 
trained employes will reduce fatigue. 


con 


Put New Method to Use 


There is one more step in the job 
analysis, That is to apply the new 
method. It will clarify the ideas on 
“savings” made if you write up your 
proposal or have your appointed 
supervisor do this. It will help to 
sell the new method to others. Ex- 
plain the advantages of the new 
method and arrangement and how 
they will operate. Obtain any neces- 
sary approval so that everyone con- 
cerned will have been consulted. 
Check on the safety, quality and cost 
of each step. Get the new method 
into use. 

Waiting kills ideas. Use the new 
method until a still better one is 
developed, but continue to look for 
a better way. We are expecting that 
some motion engineer will look 
the six pallbearers at his funeral and 
say, “Put this thing on wheels and 
lay off five men.” Recognize the 
assistance others have given you; 
giving credit stimulates more ideas. 

Let me warn you about one item. 
Approach these changes with the 
idea of making the work easier for 
the employes. Never mention speed- 
up or reduction of labor costs, Re- 
member it is economy of motion and 
not the speed with which the ele- 
ments are performed that is the pur- 
pose of a time and motion study. 
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Wear-Ever aluminum steam-jacketed kettles 


The fast, even heat distribution of Wear-Ever Aluminum makes it ideal 
for steam-jacketed kettles. Most users find they cook evenly . . . includ- 
ing above the jacket line . . . at lower pressures than ordinarily used. 
You get this desirable saving, plus the low maintenance costs of these 
thick-walled, strong, long-lasting kettles. 

Meet your requirements with Wear-Ever Aluminum. See your supply . 
house representative, or write: The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Com- 
pany, 3504 Wear-Ever Building, New Kensington, Pa. 
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Custodial Personnel Improves 


EPORTS from various cities all 

over the country show that the 
custodial personnel situation is im- 
proving in the schools, influenced, 
without a doubt, by the provision of 
salary increases, retirement funds, 
vacations with pay, sick leaves and 
other benefits. 

In Louisville, Ky., the situation 
seems to be better than it used to be. 
Monroe Melton, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of business affairs, 
says: “We are in a position where 
we have been releasing some of our 
less desirable employes and employ- 
ing better ones in their places. We 
now are able to select workmen of 
better qualifications and our head 
custodians of the buildings assume 
responsibility for training these new 
employes as our training plan, dis- 
continued during the war, has not 
yet been reestablished. 

“We added a flat cost-of-living rise 
of $12.50 per month on January 1,” 
Mr. Melton states. “Our wage scale 
has not been changed since prewar 
days but several cost-of-living incre- 
ments have been superimposed upon 
the wage scale. We plan to make a 
new wage scale, or salary schedule, 
for the year 1947-48. At present, we 
have no pension plan. All employes 
of the business department are given 
as much as two weeks’ sick leave 
and one week of vacation with full 
pay. But we have under considera- 
tion a plan which we think would 
liberalize these regulations.” 


Union Moving In 


In regard to the labor situation, 
Mr. Melton states that in previous 
years the schools’ relations with 
unions were negligible. An effort to 
unionize employes two years ago 
met with but little success. At pres- 
ent, however, in connection with a 
threat of strike by the teachers’ fed- 
eration, a vigorous drive is being 
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made in Louisville to organize all 
other board of education employes. 

Only a small number of the cus- 
todial group has responded to the 
drive, Mr. Melton believes, and for 
the most part these are men who 
were appointed during the war 
years. Older employes and those re- 
cently employed have not as yet 
responded. 


Under State Civil Service 


Little freedom of choice is offered 
to the superintendent of buildings, 
K. E. Place at the Sewanhaka High 
School, Floral Park, N. Y., as the 
selection of new employes has been 
taken over by the state civil service. 
“All applicants have to take an 
examination,’ Mr. Place reports, 
“and be duly certified by the com- 
mission before they can be hired 
by us. 

“As desirable help becomes more 
plentiful, these examinations will 
probably be gauged to give us more 
experienced help. Once a man is 
hired, he is put to work with an 
experienced man for a_ break-in 
period after which he is on his own. 
This new man is watched closely; 
he is told how to improve his work 
and to do other jobs that may arise 
in connection with the type of work 
he is doing. 

“Along with their regular custo- 
dial work, most of the men are in- 
structed in one or more specialties, 
such as painting, floor refinishing, 
desk refinishing, plumbing, wall 
washing and grounds work. In this 
way we have a group of men who 
can do all maintenance and repair 
work except that of major propor- 
tions. 

In discussing the shortage of 
maintenance workers and _ present 
salaries, Mr. Place states: “We be- 


lieve that there are few men with 
maintenance or kindred experience 
available today. Men hired for work 
in our school start at $1800. Of 
course, this starting salary does not 
appeal to men with any work ex- 
perience. The first of January all 
members of the custodial force re- 
ceived a 15 per cent increase in sal- 
ary. This was not just a cost-of- 
living boost but a salary increase. 
The following wages are now being 
paid: head custodian, $3645; cus- 
todian, $2070 to $2829; laborer, $2231 
to $2369; cleaner, $1225 to $2125. 
Increases ranging from $50 to $100 
will be granted in July. 

“The average work week is forty- 
nine hours. As we have a staggered 
work day, little overtime is required 
and no overtime pay is allowed. No 
man left our employ to go into war 
work or other better paying employ- 
ment. This would seem to indicate 
that the men feel that over a range 
of years this type of employment 
gives them a fairly good average 
income and not undesirable working 
conditions. 


Other Benefits Provided 


“Our group is not connected with 
a labor organization but does have 
a membership in the county custo- 
dians’ association and civil service 
forum. Custodians and other classi- 
fied groups come under civil service 
protection: This is statewide cover- 
age in New York. All of our em- 
ployes belong to the New York 
State employes’ retirement fund, 
which gives them good retirement 
benefits. They are allowed two 
weeks’ vacation with pay and five 
days’ sick leave with pay a year 
and the latter is allowed to accumu- 
late.” 

Council Bluffs, lowa, is a railroad 
center, many of its citizens working 
for the railroads. There is little in- 
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School floors must be Grade “A” if they are to bear the ever increasing 
trafic burden America now imposes upon them. Under the careless and re- 
peated pounding of scuffing, scraping, grinding feet, they must stay attractive, 
be easy to maintain and wear indefinitely. 

With Hood Rubber or Asphalt Tile this is exactly what you get because 
Hood makes only Grade “A” resilient flooring. B. F. Goodrich research ability 
combines with Hood manufacturing skill to give you more for your money. 
Specialized Hood methods and machinery create the Super-Density that 
eliminates dirt-catching pores, makes maintenance easier and keeps colors 
bright. Hood resiliency absorbs shock and vibration; assures the safe, quiet, 
comfortable flooring so desirable in modern schools. 

In your modernization plans for new or old buildings, you can count on 
Hood for modern flooring that will look better, last longer, stay cleaner and be 
more comfortable. Send today for the new Hood Flooring Catalog. It shows 
in color what so many schools are doing with Hood Rubber or Asphalt 
Tile—leader since 1925. 
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dustry other than railroad shops. 
Consequently, the regularity of pay 
and conditions of work in the school 
maintenance department appeal to 
many men. There has been little 
difficulty in obtaining an adequate 
supply of men, therefore, according 
to G. W. Kirn, superintendent. 
Mr. Kirn “Last year the 
board of education gave a blanket 
increase of $210 to the entire custo- 
dial personnel. In January it also 
gave an emergency salary adjust- 
ment of $160 to all employes of the 
district payable at the rate of $20 
per month. Thus the salary scale 
ranges from $1850 to $2250, not 
counting emergency adjustments. 
“The custodians belong to the 
Building Maintenance Union of the 
AP. of L. The relationship has 


been excellent in every regard. Since 


Says: 


joining the union, custodians are 
being used for building mainte- 
nance, painting and carpenter work. 
This was not true before because 
the other labor unions always pro- 
tested when custodians were used 
for anything but the obvious custo- 
dial duties. Custodians are a part 
of the regular Iowa social security 
plan that includes all city, county 
and school employes. They get two 
weeks’ vacation with full pay and 
seven days a year sick leave that 
accumulates up to forty-two days.” 

At Ottumwa, Iowa, the situation 
is much the same, according to 
Walter McLain,  secretary-business 
manager, except where it concerns 
the union. At Ottumwa the custo- 
dians have for a number of years 
operated as an association purely 
local in character. They meet once 





BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





Makes Doors Easy to Open 


In our schools are youngsters who 
have trouble in opening the heavy 
doors which have door closers attached. 


down and pulling the door open all at 


sters and adults alike. It also saves 
wear and tear on the lock—aA. E. 
Moon, B.O.E. Service Dept., Wichita, 
Kan. 
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the same time is too much for many 
of the smaller children. 

By installing the piece of metal 
shown in the accompanying drawing, 
all that is left for the child to do is 
just to pull or push. I use this device 
on a number of our outside entrances 
where there are either double or single 
doors. 

With this gadget over the latch hole, 
you can always depend on the door 
being ready for use in fire drills and 
emergencies by kindergarten young 
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a month at the different school 
buildings in turn. The meetings are 
held in the evening with a speaker 
on some problem close to their 
work, and a social hour afterwards. 

In the summer, the men have 
picnics and other forms of diver- 
sion. There is no connection with 
labor groups and the association has 
never seen fit to affiliate with any 
labor movement. Mr. McLain says 
also that in normal times all custo- 
dians attended the Iowa State Col- 
lege custodian training school at the 
board’s expense, as did the custo- 
dians at Council Bluffs, but this 
has not yet been reopened. 

The situation at Oak Park, IIl., 
is not as good as in Iowa, although 
salaries have been increased as much 
as 35 per cent. Robert L. Holmes, 
superintendent of buildings, reports: 


Only Slight Improvement Here 


“The situation is only slightly im- 
proved over that during the war 
years. That anticipated group of 
young married men looking for 
steady, honorable employment at a 
fair living wage, under good work- 
ing conditions, with provision for 
security after the working age limit 
has been passed, has failed to mate- 
rialize. The good workmen who 
left our employ to take war jobs 
have not reapplied. Evidently they 
are fixed in their industrial relations. 
Those applicants who have called 
are the drifter type, or perennial 
shopper, out to see if some little 
benefit can be obtained by chang- 
ing jobs. The situation is far from 
satisfactory. 

“A new salary schedule is being 
drafted at present,’ Mr. Holmes 
says, “and it will provide increases 
over the 1940 salary range of from 
50 to 75 per cent with the higher 
salaries offered to men of technical 
training or experience who are will- 
ing to assume personal responsi- 
bilities and display initiative. 

“It is heped that the new schedule 
may prove attractive to suitably 
trained men who matured under 
military training. According to our 
experience these men are not avail- 
able now. It seems that under pro- 
visions of the G. I. Bill of Rights 
many are getting college educations, 
further technical training or setting 
themselves up in business. Only the 
future will demonstrate whether 
these newly trained men will aid in 
staffing our school buildings.” 
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FLUORESCENT 

Th BRINGS EASIER SEEING TO 
cy STUDENTS AT NORTHWESTERN 

MILITARY and NAVAL ACADEMY 


xy 

(= po hese rooms, lighted by GUTH Futurliter* Fluorescent 
Ss | | anteoxe enjoy an average illumination of 55 foot 
candles without severe contrasts, without glare, without 
undue brilliance. This superior lighting increases atten- 
tiveness... reduces strain and fatigue. GUTH Fluorescent 
Luminaires are specified time after time in carefully en- 
gineered school lighting plans to provide better light for 
better learning. <7 
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Shedding new light in the schoolroom 
with paint takes just one coat of... 


i 





Write for this valuable free book — tells 

and shows you how SPRAY-DAY-LITE 

and scientific color selection improve 
school illumination. 
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— SCHOOLS EVERYWHERE POINT TO 
BETTER RESULTS AT LESS COST WITH 
GREAT GLIDDEN MAINTENANCE PAINT 


Yes Why 


SPRAY-DAY-LITE gives conventional two-coat results in only one coat. 





Increases lighting efficiency by giving maximum light reflection and diffusion. 


Provides smooth, solid covering over grimy, dirty and badly discolored 
surfaces of almost any type. 


> On = 


- Its intense white does not yellow with age (also available in 10 attractive 
colors). 


o 


Durable, egg shell finish eliminates eye-straining glare—washes like tile. 


o 


Sprayed or brushed, it does not sag or run; produces little fog or mist 
when sprayed. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
Dept. L-4, 11001 Madison Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


You may send your SPRAY-DAY-LITE Color Chart showing 
the ten attractive shades and suggested color combinations. 


You may send your new book, “Sight Perfection,” which illus- 
trates and explains the scientific use of color in school painting. 


You may have your representative call and demonstrate SPRAY- 
DAY-LITE in our premises without obligation on our part. 


Now there’s also 


=BRUSH-DAY-LITE 


r 
| 
| 
All of the established | 
advantages of famous | 
GLIDDEN SPRAY-DAY-LITE | 
are now offered you in | 
BRUSH-DAY-LITE, espe- | 
cially formulated for brush | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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School Lunch Program Needs Help 


Eight months’ operation of the school 
lunch program indicates that early esti- 
mates were too low in spite of the 
matching of federal funds by the states 
and their absorbing of the rising costs 
of food and administration. It is esti- 
mated that an additional $23,000,000 is 
necessary to continue school lunches. 
This amount is being sought through a 
deficiency appropriation from Congress. 

Even more serious is the fact that 
there is a strong move in the 80th Con- 
gress to cut drastically the appropriation 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1947, or to eliminate it entirely. 

At present, some 4,600,000 children 
out of the public elementary school pop- 
ulation of 25,000,000 are being given one 
meal a day through the school lunch 
program. State directors of the program 
indicate that this mumber is 25 per cent 
more than was anticipated but is 40 per 
cent less than the need. Data presented 
to the Congress in February by Senator 
Aiken show that only eight states have 
failed to get the program adequately 
under way and that 26 states require 
from $250,000 to more than $1,000,000 
to take care of their minimum needs for 
the rest of the current school year. 

Senator McCarran on March 3 intro- 
duced a bill to appropriate an additional 
$10,000,000 for school lunches during 
the remainder of the current fiscal year. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has joined the fight to save the 
federal-state school lunch program, 
members of the various state groups 
being advised to contact congressmen 
urging that an adequate deficit appro- 
priation be granted to carry the program 
through June. Through a letter writing 
campaign, members are also urging con- 
gressmen to provide for a 1947 appro- 
priation of $120,000,000 to ensure against 
another crisis like the present. 

Some help will be given, regardless 
of Congressional action, by the transfer 
of $7,500,000 by the Department of 
Agriculture from other funds to the 
school lunch program. This reallocation 
will increase funds now available to each 
state by approximately 15 per cent, 
which is still far too low to meet the 
need. 


Grants-in-Aid for Teacher Housing 
Of the many bills in the 80th Con- 


gress to give federal aid to education, 
one of the most unique is that of Sena- 
tor Langer (S. 786) calling for grants- 
in-aid to assist states in furnishing living 
quarters for teachers. 


66 


No sum is specified in the bill but it 
authorizes the government to give funds 
to each state with an approved plan for 
construction of living quarters for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in an 
amount equal to half of the total to be 
expended under the state plan. Approval 
of the state plans must be obtained from 
the Federal Security Administrator. 

The bill has been referred to the 
Senate committee on labor and public 
welfare and will be considered at the 
time other federal aid bills are taken up 
by the Congress. 


Senate Subcommittee on Education 


The Senate committee on labor and 
public welfare has appointed a subcom- 
mittee on education to consider all bills 
relating to federal aid to education. 

Senator George D. Aiken, Republican 
of Vermont, is chairman. The six other 
members of the subcommittee include 
three Republicans and three Democrats. 
The former are: H. Alexander Smith of 
New Jersey, Forrest C. Donnell of Mis- 
souri and Irving M. Ives of New York; 
the Democrats are Elbert D. Thomas of 
Utah, Lister Hill of Alabama and Allen 
J. Ellender of Louisiana. 


Bills for Nursery Schools 


Several bills to stimulate the develop- 
ment of day nurseries, nursery schools 
and kindergartens have been introduced 
in Congress. 

H.R. 2362, introduced by Mrs. Doug- 
las, would authorize the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education to allocate fed- 
eral funds to the states on the basis of 
the ratio which the number of children 
from 4 to 5 years of age in each state 
bears to the total population of this age 
group in the United States. 

The appropriation authorized in the 
bill is $6,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1948, and increases by $2,- 
000,000 a year to $16,000,000 annually 
during and after the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1953. Each state department of 
education would determine the manner 
in which such funds would be used 
within the state for the development of 
“programs of public kindergarten or 
kindergarten and nursery school educa- 
tion.” The House committee on educa- 
tion and labor will consider this bill, 
together with others providing federal 
aid to education. 

Another bill, S. 751, referred to the 
Senate committee on the District of 
Columbia, would authorize and direct 
the local board of public welfare to es- 
tablish and operate in the schools of the 


District a system of nurseries and nurs- 
ery schools for day care of school-age 
and under-school-age children. 
Representative Arthur G. Klein of 
New York on March 6 introduced a bill 
calling for the government to put up 
$66,000,000 over a six year period for 
kindergartens and nursery schools. After 
the apportionment of the money to 
the states, their departments of education 
would determine the use to which it 


would be put. 


Would Extend Social Security 


Two bills have been introduced in 
Congress which would affect the salaries 
of all employes of educational institu- 
tions. 

H.R. 1992 is aimed at carrying out one 
of the recommendations of the last re- 
port of the Social Security Board. It 
would change the present Social Security 
Act to provide coverage for all employes 
of “religious, charitable, scientific, liter- 
ary and educational institutions” not 
operating for profit. It would include 
such employes in both its unemployment 
and retirement insurance provisions. 

The other bill, H.R. 2037, would ex- 
clude the same group of employes from 
the requirement of the withholding tax 
at source of income. 


W.A.A. Customer Service Centers 


War Assets Administration announced 
March 6 that in order to facilitate sales, 
45 customer service centers are now in 
full operation and 46 are in partial 
operation. A network of 100 will be 
established throughout the country. 

In each center files of all surplus mate- 
rials in all regions will be available to 
prospective purchasers, together with 
samples and displays. Current informa- 
tion about planned or advertised sales 
will be maintained, thus giving the 
buyer a complete bird’s-eye view of the 
national sales picture. Personnel will 
provide information regarding priorities, 
applications and credit, and orders will 
be taker for purchases in any region. 

Regional W.A.A. officers are being 
urged to contact state and local agencies 
to facilitate disposal of surplus property. 


A.F. of L. Backs Teachers 


The committee on education of the 
American Federation of Labor on March 
9 adopted a four point program to meet 
the nationwide teacher crisis. The com- 
mittee, headed by Matthew Woll, vice 
president of the A.F. of L., urged: 

1. Local and state campaigns for ob- 
taining salary increases for teachers. 
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LAST LONGER!" 


School Jus 


For proved reliability, 
afety, economy and long 
endurance, the Ford 
School Bus is a prime 
worite. Here’s one of the 
nany attractive School 
Bus bodies available 


: 
=== 
through Ford Dealers— 





ONE big reason—FORD BRAKES 


The wide, heavy, cast drum surfaces of Ford Brakes are non- 
warping and score-resistant. They are interlocked and fused with 
steel drum discs during casting, providing great strength and reduc- 
ing weight. The two shoes are independently anchored, each shoe 
being actuated by its own hydraulic piston. Adjustment is extremely 
simple and entirely external. Brakes are exceptionally stable in 
adjustment. Entry of water and dust is minimized by closely fitted 
tongue-and-groove design, where edges of drums meet backing 
plates. Ford brake design promotes long lining life, consistent per- 
formance, extra-safe stopping ability and easy pedal pressure. 


i Tinto seston! 





1 product of Carpenter Cia eee 
Body Works, Inc., 
Vitchell, Indiana, 


LONG-LIFE FEATURES: Your pick of 
power—the great V-8 or the brilliant Ford 
Six—extra-strength frames, with siderails 
doubled in heavy duty models—new Flightlight, 
1-ring, oil-saving pistons—full-floating and 34- 
floating axles, with axle shafts free of weight- 


yi ONLY FORD GIVES YOU ALL THESE 


MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE 
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load . . . more than fifty such endurance-engi- 
neering features in all. It’s because of this 
long-life construction that of all trucks 14 
years old or older on the road today, there are more 
Ford Trucks than all other makes combined! 
In fact, the average age of all Ford Trucks 
in use is over 9 years. See your Ford Dealer. 


TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 
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Appropriation by Congress ot 1n- 
creased funds for federal aid to educa- 
tion, especially for those states not 
financially able to handle this problem 
themselves. 

3. Greater security for teachers 
through the adoption of wider state leg- 
islation providing retirement plans and 
job tenure protection. 

4. Defeat of proposals to base teach- 
ers’ pay on a so-called “merit system.” 


The committee, in praising the action 
of A.F. of L. President William Green 
in calling upon all state federations of 
labor and city central labor unions to 
initiate state and community drives for 








higher pay for school teachers, stated: 

“Organized labor will be rendering a 
distinct public service by crystallizing 
public sentiment for elimination of the 
neglect and abuses from which the na- 
tion’s teachers have been suffering.” 

In opposing the merit system, the 
committee stated: 

“Under any system of basing salaries 
on rating, the schools will be opened 
wide to political favoritism. Teachers 
will be compelled to resort to political 
scheming to obtain salary increases 

“The only fair system for teachers’ 
salaries is to base salaries and increases 
on training and experience. These are 


nomy 








THE SALVAJOR COMPANY 
118 Southwest Blvd. 
Please forward full information on the Salvajor 





Dept. NS Kansas City 8, Mo. 


For Large 
Dishwashing Space CJ Dishwashing Dept. C) 








the only objective data on which differ- 
entiations in salaries can be made.” 





FINANCE 





New Salary Schedule at Newark 


The board of education at Newark, 
N. J., has adopted a new salary schedule 
for teachers providing for retroactive in- 
creases of $600 annually to February | 
and an increase of $800 in the minimum 
salary to $2600 effective July 1. Maxi- 
mum salaries were increased to $5400, 
which is $600 higher than at present. A 
proposal of an additional $300 for super 
visors and principals was rejected. 


Salary Rises at Riverside, Ill. 


The public school system of Riverside, 
Ill., has a new salary schedule according 
to which the minimum annual salary 
for a teacher with a bachelor’s degree 
and no experience is $2400; with a mas 
ter’s degree, $2500. The minimum for 
a teacher with the bachelor’s degree and 
one year’s experience in Riverside schools 
is $2500; with a master’s degree, $2600. 
These sums increase by $100 annually 
until a maximum of $3600 is reached for 
teachers with the bachelor’s degree and 
$3700 for one with the master’s degree. 
In 1948-49 a maximum of $3750 will be 
paid for teachers with the master’s de 
gree and 15 years of experience, and in 
1949-50, with sixteen years’ experience, 
the maximum will be $3800. 

Full credit will be allowed for the 
first five years of experience in com- 
parable schools. L. J. Hauser is super- 
intendent. 


New Salaries at Streator, Ill. 


The elementary schools of Streator, 
Ill., will operate under a new salary 
schedule for teachers effective for the 
school year 1947-48. The new schedule 
conforms to the recommendations of the 
Illinois Education Association, the 
N.E.A. and the American Association of 
Teachers’ Colleges and is in accord with 
the mandate given the school board at 
a referendum in January. 

This schedule is based on training 
and experience, allowing a beginning 
salary of $2025 for a teacher with less 
than 60 semester hours of college credit. 
A teacher with 60 hours’ or two years’ 
college credit has a beginning salary 
of $2100 and a maximum of $2250 after 
five years’ experience; one with 90 hours’ 
or three years’ college credit has a be- 
ginning salary of $2250 and a maximum 
of $2600 after nine years’ experience; 
one with a bachelor’s degree and no ex- 
perience has a beginning salary of $2400 
and a maximum of $2950 after thirteen 
years’ experience, and a person with a 
master’s degree and no experience has a 
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ast year, more than 23,700 cases of 
food-borne disease were reported to public health 
authorities. During the same twelve months, 
medical records show some 84,234,000 cases * 


of air-borne contagion and infection. 


Today, all over America, scores of communities have 





joined the fight against contamination and Contagion, 
have enlisted in the battle against both food-borne 
and air-borne bacteria in schools, hospitals, 
restaurants, theatres, factories, stores and homes. 


Whatever your problem of contagion or contamina- 
tion... a DISINFECTAIRE specialist can help 

you. He will be happy to tell you about Electronic 
Air Disinfection...show you how to protect beth 
product and personnel against the danger in the air. 























DISINFECTAIRE THE ART METAL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
Engineered Lighting and Ultraviolet Equipment 
1814 EAST 40TH STREET * CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


DISINFECT THE AIR YOU BREATHE WITH 


2  DISINFECTAT 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 





Theodor Schwann, M. D., 
1810-1882, German physiologist, 
physico-chemist ...in 1836 demon- 
strated the influence of air-borne 
bacteria and fungi in the production 
of fermentation and putrefaction. 





The DISINFECTAIRE Specialist, 
1947, is an expert on the protection 
of personnel and the prevention of 
contamination in products. He stands 
ready ...at all times...to serve you! 
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beginning salary of $2500 and a maxi- 
mum of $3150 after fifteen years’ experi- 
ence. 

The adoption of this schedule for 
1947-48 provides for substantial increases 
in salaries for teachers throughout the 
system, the average increase being $593. 

Teachers may advance by summer 
school work or extension courses and 
may receive additional salary according 
to added credit hours. C. W. Martin is 
superintendent at Streator. 


Delaware Teachers Protest Bill 


A delegation of 400 teachers from 


various communities in Delaware re- 





STUDENT LABORATORY TABLES 





cently stormed the state capitol at Dover 
to protest a bill providing pay increases 
of from $200 to $800 which was ready 
for signing by Gov. Bacon. The teachers 
were asking a flat annual increase of 


$1000. 


Difficulties in St. Louis 


At a special election held in St. Louis, 
three proposals designed to bring relief 
to the school system’s finances were de- 
feated. The board thereafter ordered 
sweeping economies in the operation of 
the schools, including the discontinuance 
of various after school activities and 
adult education classes and restricted use 





Paralleling the evolution of teaching, thousands of Sheldon 
Student Chemistry Tables have been installed in the nation’s 
schools from coast to coast. The outstanding service given by 
Sheldon tables over a period of forty years is positive proof of 
their functional and structural superiority. Today, Sheldon 
science tables incorporate every improvement that long experi- 
ence and continuous research have been able to suggest. 


Specify Sheldon . . . Buy Sheldon | 
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SHELDON & COMPANY 


MICHIGAN 








of buildings after school hours. Surveys 
are to be made with regard to the pos 
sibility of increasing the charge for 
school lunches and curtailing dental and 
health programs, 

According to Philip J. Hickey, super 
intendent of instruction, the school 
board is facing a $2,000,000 deficit and 
will be unable to pay the annual $250 
cost-of-living increase granted to teach- 
ers recently. It may even be necessary 
to reduce their base pay. Another possi- 
bility is that the school year may be cut 
to nine months. 

The proposals which failed to attain 
the necessary two thirds majority were 
two tax measures which would have 
increased the present 91 cent school tax 
on each $100 of real estate valuation by 
10 or 25 cents and a $10,000,000 bond 
issue for remodeling and new construc 
tion. 


Seek State Aid for Teachers 


In behalf of the New Jersey Educa 
tion Association and the Educational 
Planning Commission, Senator Herbert 
J. Pascoe introduced a bill in the New 
Jersey legislature providing $26,200,000 
in annual state aid for schools. 

The senator introduced an equalization 
formula last year under which the state 
will begin to pay out $1,211,789 annually 
to schools beginning next July in an at 
tempt to help poorer school districts. 
Each district will receive a minimum of 
$3 a pupil so that at least $94 can be 
spent yearly for the education of each 
pupil. Poorer districts will receive more 
than the $3. The new bill raises the 
minimum state aid to $30 and provides 
that at least $110 be spent on each pupil. 

Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll is seeking a 
formula to provide $2400 minimum sal 
aries for teachers in the state’s larger 
communities and a $2000 to $2400 mini 
mum in smaller communities. 

In Mississippi, the state senate recently 
approved a bill appropriating an addi 
tional $5,000,000 to supplement teachers’ 
salaries. The sum would be apportioned 
equally between the per capita and the 
equalizing funds which finance teach- 
ers’ pay. In Mississippi, all 82 counties 
share in the per capita fund. The 60 
“poorer” counties share in the equalizing 
fund. It is estimated that the $5,000,000 
would increase the annual salary in non- 
equalizing counties by $270 and in the 
others by $540. 


Gallup Poll on Teachers’ Pay 


A recent Gallup poll on more pay for 
teachers shows that 64 per cent of those 
questioned believe that salaries are too 
low, as compared with 44 per cent six 
months ago, a sharp increase of 50 per 
cent. More than 3 out of 4 of those 
questioned in the recent poll state that 
they are willing to pay more taxes so 
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School children—your children—should be 
carried to and from school in the safest 
vehicles that modern engineering skill can 
design. 


About a year ago the Reo Safety School Bus 
introduced an entirely new conception of 
safety in pupil transportation. It eliminated 
the custom of adapting a separate body and 
chassis to make one fit the other. The Reo 
idea was basic; it started right down at the 
wheels and engineered a compact, fully 


equipped vehicle, complete like your auto- 
mobile—right up to the rooftop. 


Here’s a school bus that has extra-rugged 
frames, springs and wheels. Brakes are sure- 
acting, quick-stopping. The precision-built 
Reo Gold Crown Engine has plenty of reserve 
power for capacity loads and steep grades. 
Since 1904 Reo equipment has been famous 
for economy, reliability and long life. 


For details or demonstration write School 
Bus Div., Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing 20, Mich. 


REO SAFETY FEATURES 


First complete school bus, unit-engineered in chassis and body e Extra-strong steel framework, 
welded and riveted e All-steel, streamlined body e Fully insulated—not sprayed or painted 
e Steel floor covered with plywood and lincleum e Double section windows with lower half 
stationary. Single window sections available e 70-inch headroom. Padded book racks. Swivel 
driver's seat e Emergency door warning buzzer and light e Left rear and center rear emergency 


doors available e And many other features. 
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REO SAFETY SCHOOL BUS 
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Their Safety Comes 


FIRST 
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that teachers can receive more pay. The 
greater proportion uf these respondents 
are people who have had some college 
training. 





WASHINGTON NEWS 





2,600,000 Veterans Enrolled 


The report of the Veterans Admin 
istration of February 28 shows the num 
ber of veterans now in education and 
training to be in excess of 2,600,000. A 
little more than 70 per cent are in in- 
stitutional training and of this group 65 
per cent, or a little less than 1,200,000, 


are in various colleges and universities. 
A significant fact shown in the report 
is the sharp increase in the number of 
veterans who had completed or discon 
tinued their training during February. 
If the number withdrawing is in the 
same proportion as the number enrolled, 
this indicates that during the three 
months December to February, inclu- 
sive, some 250,000 veteran students dis- 
continued their college education. 


Proposals for Veterans 


The House committee on veterans’ 
affairs has completed hearings on the 
ceiling for subsistence payments in rela- 
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handle MORE students 
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Wr a vastly increased en- 
rollment in language classes, 
time and teacher shortage 
become the instructor’s most 
important problems. 

Many language departments 
are solving this problem by em- 
ploying the SoundScriber elec- 
tronic dise recorder as an aid to 
voice and language instruction 
—in lesson planning, testing 
and drill. 

The SoundScriber electronic 
recorder records every shade of 
inflection, every nuance of dic- 
tion on paper-thin, unbreakable 
plastic dises. Thus the scope and 
effectiveness of live voice in- 















struction is multiplied—and 
students’ comprehension is in- 
creased by testing their own 
voice-recordings on SoundScriber 
dises that cost only a few cents. 

SoundScriber will instantly 
repeat a word, a phrase, or a 
sentence. The SoundScriber is 
light in weight, is readily port- 
able from one classroom to 
another, and easy to operate. 
It is low in first cost and low in 
operating cost. 

Write for complete informa- 
tion on the ways in which the 
SoundScriber is being used by 
leading schools, colleges and 
universities. 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. NS-8, New Haven 4, Connecticut 
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tion to earned income. The changes 
approved by the committee are included 
in H.R. 246. 

The proposed bill raises the ceiling of 
combined subsistence and earned income 
from its present $175 a month for vet- 
erans with no dependents to $250 and 
from $200 a month for veterans with 
dependents to $325 with one dependent 
and $350 a month with two or more 
dependents. Thus, a veteran with no 
dependents can, under the proposed bill, 
earn $185 a month and receive his full 
subsistence amount from the Veterans 
Administration. Under existing legisla- 
tion, if he earned $185 a month, he 
would receive only $15 a month through 
subsistence payments. 

The proposed bill also extends to four 
years, instead of the present two years, 
the period for on-the-job training. 


Higher Payments to Disabled Veterans 


Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts has introduced a bill affecting 
subsistence payments to disabled  vet- 
erans. The bill would increase the pres 
ent minimum of $105 a month for a 
totally disabled veteran with no depend 
ents to $115. The present amount of 
$115 for veterans with one dependent 
would be raised to $145 a month; the 
$10 allowed for the first child and $7.50 
for each additional child would be dou- 
bled, and the veteran would receive $20 
for a dependent parent as compared 
with the present $15. 

Disabled veterans in education or 
training would continue to receive their 
benefits under the G.I. bill, plus their 
disability payments based on the new 
minimum. Thus, a veteran who has a 
20 per cent service-connected disability 
would receive, if there is no change in 
present subsistence payments under the 
G.I. bill, $65 a month plus $23, or a 
total of $88. A veteran with one depend- 
ent would receive $90 per month plus 
$29, totaling $119. 


Extension of Time-Entitlement 


A bill (S. 717) has been introduced 
in the Senate by Mr. Baldwin which 
would extend the time-entitlement of the 
veteran for education and training by 
including as active duty all leave during 
which military personnel received com- 
pensation from the armed forces. The 
effect of this bill would be to add some 
time-entitlement for benefits under the 
G.I. bill for all veterans whose present 
entitlement for education and training is 
not the maximum of four calendar years 


allowed by Public Laws 16 and 346. 
V.F.W.'s Program for Education 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars has 
announced the following 12 points of an 
educational program which it will spon 
sor on the national, state and local level: 
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TEXTBOOKS ARE 
ESSENTIAL TOOLS 
OF EDUCATION 


The first duty of a good craftsman is the 
care of his tools. 








The books in your schools deserve the same thoughtful care. 
Old and obsolete books should be discarded. 


The modern or standard textbooks should be protected by the 
specially designed 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


which are noted for their durability and resistance to 
daily handling and desk friction. 


They are waterproof and weatherproof. 


Their hard, smooth surface repels moisture and pro- 
vides the maximum sanitary protection against dirt 
and infection. 


Their strength and durability reduces replacement costs 
by increasing the life of the books from one to three 
years. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ECONOMY 


The quality built into CHURCH Mol-Tex Seats 
is proved by the fact that they give years of extra 
service, years of looking and staying as good as the 
day they were installed. That kind of quality spells 
economy. School budgets benefit, washrooms are 
brighter and more sanitary. Satisfaction is as per- 
manent as the seats. Plan, now, to make your 
final investment in toilet seats, with CHURCH 
Mol- Tex. 


Distributed by Master Plumbers and 
Plumbing Supply Wholesalers everywhere. 


CHURCH elec deat 


“THE BEST SEAT IN THE HOUSE” 


Cc. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Division of American Rapiator & Standard Saritary corroration 










1. Adequate housing for veterans in 
all institutions of learning. 
2. Extensive review of the on-the-job 


training program with emphasis on the 


| units to 


readjustment of top ceilings of pay- 
ment, overtime payments and bona fide 
bonuses paid by the employer. 

3. Readjustment of subsistence ceil- 
ings for veterans with dependents at- 
tending school, under Public Law 346, 
in proportion to the government index 
of living. 

4. Federal aid to education to assure 
an adequate foundation program of edu- 


| cation in every state, providing each 


state is spending’ in. proportion to its 
ability to pay. 

5. Greater state initiative by legisla 
tive acts guaranteeing a sufficient sum 
of money for adequate schools in every 
district. 

6. Reorganization of small public 
school districts into larger administrative 
provide greater educational 
opportunity in rural areas. 

7. Greater efforts to attract men and 
women of a high type into the pro- 
fession and to make teaching sufficiently 
attractive to retain them. 

8. Support of U.N.E.S.C.O. 

9. Liaison between V.F.W. posts, lo- 
cal boards of education and the general 
public, with the intent of gaining greater 
public support for worthy educational 
activities. 

10. Development of machinery for set- 
tlement of employeremploye disputes 
that would prevent stoppages of local 
educational programs resulting from 
strikes. 

11. Removal of the nine year time 
limitation within which a veteran must 
complete his education under provisions 
of Public Law 346. 

12. An increase in the exchange of 
scholars among all nations in order to 
create a better understanding among 
all peoples. 

George T. Trial has been appointed 
national director of education of V.F.W. 
with offices in Washington, D. C. 


Housing Bill Revived 


The National Housing Bill, S. 866, 
has again been introduced by Senators 
Taft, Ellender and Wagner and hearings 
began before the Senate banking and 
currency committee on March 20. A 
companion bill, H.R. 2523, has been in- 
troduced by Congressman Javits but no 
assurance is given that the House com- 
mittee will act on the measure with 
anything like the alacrity promised by 
the Senate. 

S. 866 is almost identical to that 
passed by the Senate in the last Con- 
gress but it was not reported out of the 
House committee. 

Of the several means provided for in 
the bill to achieve the purposes indicated, 
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Speakman makes a wide variety of showers and 
shower heads to meet different requirements. 
Shown here is the Speakman Commander Ex- 
posed Two-Valve Shower (S-1160). This type 
is equipped with lockshield control, operated 


with a special key to prevent malicious removal. 


A turn of the lever delivers . . . 
REGULAR SPRAY for relax- 
ation . . . NEEDLE SPRAY 
for stimulation . . . FLOOD 
SPRAY for no-splash rinse. In 
the FLOOD position, the Any- 


stream is self-cleaning. 








TAKES LESS HOT WATER TO GET YOU WETTER... BETTER 


THE SPEAKMAN 
ANYSTREAM SHOWER HEAD 


Yes, it’s absolutely true! ... the Anystream shower head saves up 
to 58% on hot water consumption. Yet the spray it delivers is 
wonderfully full and free-flowing . . . an important point wherever 
hot water is a serious cost problem. 

And that’s not all! . . . unlike ordinary shower heads, the Any- 
stream is self-cleaning. “Clogging” . . . the major source of upkeep 
expense . . . has been eliminated. ‘In the flood position, foreign 
matter is instantly flushed away. 

A masterpiece of engineering genius, the Speakman Anystream 
will give long, dependable service . . . there is nothing to get out 
of order. 

Anystream shower heads are distributed nationally through 
plumbing supply dealers and plumbing contractors. Immediate 


delivery. 
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%y “Established in 1869” 


SHOWERS AND FIXTURES 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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perhaps the most interesting to school 
and college people is that which pro- 
vides for long term, relatively low inter- 
est loans up to 95 per cent of the value 
of the dwelling if construction cost is less 
than $6300. Another provision calls for 
federal subsidy for slum clearance and 
low cost housing amounting to $26,400,- 
000 the first year and increasing annually 
by this amount to an annual subsidy of 
$105,600,000 during and after the fourth 
year of operation of the bill. 


Temporary Housing Bills 


Two bills, S. and S. 817, have 
been introduced which authorize the 


vig) 
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PROTECT HEALTH IN YC 


a 


LIQUA-SAN “C” 


LIQUID 


CONCENTRATED 


SUA-SAN PROMOTES CLEANLINESS 


National Housing Administration to 
transfer to educational institutions, at 
their request, all temporary housing 
erected:-by the government to meet the 
housing néeds of veterans. Such transfer 
of ownership would also free the struc- 
tures from the present legal requirement 
that they be demolished within two 
years after the official end of the war. 


Program for Youth Recommended 


On March 14, the committee on im- 
plementation of the program of the 
National Commission on Children and 
Youth met to consider ways of carrying 
out the recommendations of the com- 
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LIQUA-SAN Liquid Soap 


: keeps hands clean because it 
aN penetrates, removing germs as 

. well as dirt. Due to its unusually 
high concentration, Liqua-San 
*C’’ is very economical in use 
and may be diluted with three 
to four parts of water. Write 
today for sample. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


o- SES ® get eee TL 





mission adopted at its meeting in De- 
cember 1946. 

The commission, in cooperation with 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, recommended the 
extension of social security programs af- 
fecting family mcome, expansion of fed- 
eral and state cooperative programs for 
child welfare and for maternal and child 
health, federal and state aid to education, 
improved child labor legislation, better 
employment opportunities for youths, 
state and community planning for 
youths and the encouragement of inter- 
national programs. 

It was agreed at this meeting to con- 
tact educational organizations to stimu- 
late them to develop in schools and local 
communities activities that would ad- 
vance the realization of the commission’s 
recommendations. 


Urges Driving Instruction 


A pamphlet, “Let’s Teach Driving,” 
just released by the national commission 
on safety education of the National Edu- 
cation Association, recommends that 
high schools teach pupils how to operate 
an automobile with safety to themselves 
and to others. 

The commission gives specific sugges- 
tions regarding the organization and 
content of such a course. Illustrations 
are drawn from several of the more than 
400 school systems in which driving 
is now being taught to illustrate ways 
by which the school can cooperate with 
other agencies to give instruction and 
actual driving experience. 


Surplus Still Available 


The War Assets Administration began 
the month of February with a surplus 
property inventory of material worth 
$9,000,000,000 based on original cost. Of 
this amount, nearly $4,000,000,000 was 
in real estate, $3,000,000,000 was in con- 
sumer and producer goods at W.A.A.’s 
regional offices and the remainder was 
in aircraft, electronics and automotive 
parts. 

The material includes agricultural ma- 
chinery, motor trucks and passenger ve- 
hicles, photographic and optical goods, 
office furniture, hospital laboratory 
equipment, chemicals, engineering sup- 
plies, hand and miscellaneous tools and 
many other items. 

Also included are 40,000,000 feet of 
surplus electrical wire and cable, having 
a cost price of $10,000,000, to be dis- 
posed of through competitive bid sales. 


Parent Education Needed 


More parent education on ways of 
improving parent-child __ relationships 
would decrease juvenile delinquency, ac- 
cording to Capt. Rhoda L. Milliken of 
the metropolitan police women’s bureau 
in the nation’s capital. 
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ike the knights of old the 

Carpenter School Coach 
protects their precious cargoes 
of young Americans with an 
armor of steel. The Carpenter 
School Coach is the safest 
coach on the road today be- 
cause it is made structurally 
strong by advanced engineer- 
ing and expert craftmanship. 











indiana 


CARPENTER BODY WORKS, INC., ‘ait: 
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Speaking before the. Planned Parent- 
hood Association, Capt. Milliken™ said 
that less lip service to the abatement’ef 
delinquency and more effective educa- 
tion of young couples early in marriage 
would prevent more adolescents from 
becoming delinquents. Few persons un- 
derstand the normal bases of cooperation 
and conflict between themselves and 
their children, yet such understanding, 
Dr. Milliken believes, is essential for 
wholesome family life and child de- 
velopment. 


A hopeful note is indicated in the an- 
nual report of the Child Study Asso- 
recently released. 


ciation of America, 


Mrs. Sidonie Matsnet 
tive dirécrot; states that! 8 $F today 
are generally ready ‘to *admit’4 ‘ignorance 
and confusion about problems’ that*par- 
ents of yesterday felt no doubt of :their 
ability to handle. 
ciation is overwhelmed with requests for 
pamphlets, reprints and book lists on 
parent-child relationships. 


Some Controls Being Eased 


The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion of the Office of Emergency Con- 
trols has announced a number of changes 
tending to remove or decrease the ex- 
tent of government control. 
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Another 13 Schools 


Install 


Bradley Washfountains 


= 
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No faucets to service. Plenty 
of room encourages cleanliness 


In the schools where examples are set for future America, proper wash 


facilities secure preferred attention. 


For this reason we are proud that 


so many schools have selected Bradley Washfountains and the sanitary, 
economical advantages that are a part of every Bradley installation. 
Recent installations include the following schools: 


8 Washfountains— Dearborn 

Michigan Schools, Dearborn, 
cotton 

2 Wee 7 

= ewer School, Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 

2 Washfountains — Litchfield 
High School, Lnaaete, Winels, 
4 Weshfountet 
High School, ove ‘Wlinois. 
3 Washfountains — Whiting 
School, Whiting, Indiana 


tenk: 1 r 





|, Phoenix, 





2 Washfountains— Pleasant 
Hill School, Des Moines, lowa. 
3 Washfountains— Broadview 
School, Parma, Ohio. 

1 Washfountain— Kenilworth 
School 


1 Washfeuntain—Carletan 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 4 
8 Washfountains— Pershing 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. 
1 Washfountain— Cincinnati 
Central School, Cincinnati, Ohio. City Schools, Hickman, Kentucky. 


2 Washfountains —South Side 
School, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
2 Washfeuntains — Peabody 
School, Peabody, Kansas. 

1 Washfountain — Beloit School 
of Vocational Education, 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 
Washfountains —Board of 
Education, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

1 om id. Sank, 


Arizona. 


Hick 





These institutions will now enjoy the ultimate in sanitary student wash | 
fixtures plus savings in water consumption, hot water usage, reduction 


of piping connections and maintenance expense. For a complete 
discussion of Bradley Washfountains, request your copy of Catalog 
4308 now. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2207 W. Michigan 


Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


BRADLEY, 
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Write today for 


Washroom Lay- 
Book. 
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As a result, the asso- 


On Fébruary 28. and March 3 and 4, 
C.P:A. reissued, .with; their new amend- 
ments, PR 1, PR 3°and PR»¢33, together 
with Schedulés A and B of PR 33. Also 
issued on these dates were. 4 new PR 
35; Directive 2 to VHP 1, and Supple- 
ment 1 and Table 1 to PR 28. In brief, 
these official statements of policy revoke 
priorities on. hardwood lumber for floor- 
ing and all production controls on lum- 
ber and millwork; describe the necessary 
procedures for. changing previous prefer- 
ence ratings and for applying for new 
ones, and list the items on which prefer- 
ence ratings are still given. 


Teacher Exchange Continued 


The U. S. Office of Education has 
announced that plans for another yearly 
exchange of elementary and high school 
teachers between Great Britain and the 
United States are being completed. Dur- 
ing the current year, there were 74 
exchanges from 29 states. The number 
in 1947-48 is expected to be approxi- 
mately the same. Teachers selected this 
year must come from cities of from 
10,000 to 200,000 population. The 
United States committee on interchanges 
has set this limit in consideration of 
housing shortages, costs of living and 
teacher shortages. 


Sugar Rationing News 


The Senate banking committee voted 
10 to 3 to report out favorably the bill 
authorizing the extension of rationing 
and ceiling prices on sugar to March 31, 
1948. The bill, however, permits* the 
Secretary of Agriculture to remove all 
controls whenever he finds that domestic 
and world supplies no longer warrant 
retaining them. 

Increased rations will be provided for 
restaurants, hotels and other eating places 
when they apply for their May-June 
allotments. The increase will be con- 
sistent with other sugar ration increases. 


Hearings on Proposed Department 


One day hearings were held February 
28 on the proposed legislation to estab- 
lish a Department of Health, Education 
and Security in the federal government. 
The hearings on S. 140 and S. 172 were 
held before the Senate committee on 
expenditures in the executive depart- 
ments. They will be resumed at a later 
date, but the fact that hearings were 
held indicates the interest of the Con- 
gress in this proposal. 





INSTRUCTION 


Speech in Elementary School 


The department of elementary school 
principals of the N.E.A. has just issued 
a report, “The Rdle of Speech in the 
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d- ae During the past six years, you probably haven't been 
| able to think much about schoolroom ventilation. 


" Mere survival was most important to all of us. 
ef, 
ke Now ... with new construction programs starting . . . is 


the logical time to think again about the health and 
comfort of the school child. It's also a time to deal in 


fundamentals — to know all the facts about schoolroom 


“| plain talk about cision 


We have prepared a booklet, "Plain Talk About Schoolroom 


ly sc h 00 FOOM = Ventilation". tts purpose is to bring schoolroom ventilation 


ol 


re down to earth—to explain in simple terms the ventilating 
"4 til ti problems encountered in the average classroom—to 

‘ Venriiarion ¥ 

explain in the same simple terms what can be done 

C about them. 


- This booklet provides valuable information for all School 
d Authorities and Architects who are now working on new 
construction or modernization programs, as well as for 
those who will face the same problems in the future. 


i We believe you will want to know just why schoolroom 


: ventilation is needed and what.a satisfactory ventilation 
! system should accomplish. 

; A copy of the booklet has been reserved for you. We 

. will be pleased to send it to you immediately. Just fill in 
: and mail the handy coupon below. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION mouine, iLLINOIs 


}) | would like a copy of "Plain Talk About Schoolroom 
Ventilation". There is, of course, no obligation on 
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Elementary School—Vitalizing the Ele- 
mentary School Curriculum Through 
Speech.” The report was prepared and 
edited by the Speech Association of 
America, assisted by the American Edu- 
<ational Theatre Association, the Ameri- 
can Speech Correction Association and 
the Association for Education by Radio. 

Written by 22 contributors, the report 
describes the values and methods of 
speech. training throughout the ele- 
mentary school. Reading, art, creative 
dramatics and radio broadcasting are 
appraised as means of developing better 
speech. The report contains an interest- 
ing section on the effect of the teacher’s 
speech upon that of her pupils. 


ADMINISTRATION 


N. Y. Board Bans Book 

By a vote of 6 to 1 the New York 
City board of education recently banned 
Howard Fast’s historical novel, “Citizen 
Tom Paine,’ from the public school 
libraries, because of allegedly vulgar 
passages in the book. In this action the 
board upheld recommendations of the 
board of superintendents and the com- 
mittee on instructional affairs. 

Before the vote was taken, representa- 
tives of 11 organizations condemned the 
banning of the novel. - Andrew G. Clau- 
son Jr., president of the board, denied 








that there was any issue of freedom of 
the press involved. He pointed out that 
other books by Mr. Fast are on the 
approved list for schools and that “other 
material on the life of Thomas Paine 
has been on the list for some time.” 


Hunt for Satisfied Teachers 


The rural editorial service of the 
University of Chicago is conducting a 
search under the direction of Francis S. 
Chase for school systems staffed with 
satisfied teachers, the purpose being to 
discover systems where the following 
requirements are met. 

1. Salaries have been fairly deter- 
mined and represent a reasonable evalua- 
tion of teachers’ services by their com- 
munities. 

2. Work is appreciated by the com- 
munity, pupils and the administration. 

3. Conditions of work permit effec- 
tive instruction, 

4. Opportunity is provided for recog- 
nition and for community leadership. 

A total of 136 educational leaders 
from 46 states have nominated more 
than 250 school systems in which they 
consider that teacher morale and holding 
power are high. 

Additional information will be sought 
through correspondence with these sys- 
tems and following this a more com- 
prehensive survey will be made of a few 


systems believed to be outstanding. The 
object of the entire project is to discover 
the characteristics of administration and 
of professional and public relations 
which produce satisfied and effective 
teachers. 


Back Teachers’ Unions 


The Catholic Courier-Journal, weekly 
newspaper of the Diocese of Rochester, 
N. Y., reveals the results of a recent poll 
of leading Catholic spokesmen who were 
asked to answer the two questions (1) 
Have teachers the right to organize? 
(2) Have teachers the right to strike 
when the moral conditions necessary for 
a just strike are present? 

The replies showed that those ques- 
tioned unanimously support the right of 
public school teachers to organize into 
a union and believe that “in extraordi- 
nary or grave” circumstances a teachers’ 
strike may be morally justifiable. 


Pupils Strike 


High school pupils at New Paltz, 
N. Y., struck briefly in protest against the 
school board’s decision not to renew the 
contract of the school’s principal but 
returned to their studies shortly after- 
ward at the principal’s request. 

At Mount Clemens, Mich., pupils 
striking for the same reason were sup- 
ported by their parents. The 53 teachers 





Universal Dual Purpose Bleachers Provide- 
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MAXIMUM SEATING FOR PAY CROWDS 
- MAXIMUM FLOOR SPACE FOR PRACTICE 


HERE’S A SUGGESTION: 


If you are planning a new gymnasium building in 
the next 2 to 5 years, remember: ‘attendance crowds 
are constantly increasing because gymnasiums ev- 
erywhere are, more and more, becoming centers of 
community activities. 








UNIVERSAL Folding Bleachers—the logical answer 
to all Gymnasium Seating problems—-provide max- 
imum seating facilities for any given space, plus 
maximum floor space when folded back. 


\ UNIVERSAL Folding Bleachers are self liquidating— 
your only source of gymnasium income. Send for 
complete literature on Gymnasium seating—Today. 


*The results of our nation-wide survey on seating 
capacity needs, both present and future, are avail- 
able to you without cost. Write for this valuable in- 
formation, including chart, today. 


BLEACHER COMPANY 





Bleacher Experts for 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


ILLINOIS 
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Three new lines of Fencraft Windows now 
offer new high quality, lower cost and im- 


portant installation economy. 

Built of specially-designed steel casement 
sections, by craftsmen in the shops of 
America’s oldest and largest steel window 
manufacturer, all Fencraft Windows beautify 
both the outside and the inside. They provide 
permanently easy operation, firesafety, more 
daylight, better ventilation, safe cleaning, 
superior screening, lasting weathertightness 


and low maintenance cost. 
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Suggellion : To make a domestic science 


room sparkle with sunlight 
and good cheer, combine with steel 
mullions a series of Fencraft Standard 
Intermediate Projected Windows, such 
as Type 416 (illustrated). 


Singular economy in first cost is made pos- 
sible by standardized manufacture—the con- 
centration of production on standard types 
and sizes. 

Uniform installation details, plus the co- 
ordination of window dimensions with those 
of collateral materials in the wall, minimize 
installation cost. 

Eminently suited for America’s finest build- 
ings, Fencraft Windows are now being 
shipped to many localities. For product 
details, mail coupon below.~ 


Detroit Steel Products Company 


4 


2257 East Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


family of Fenestra Windows: 


Name = 


Dept. NS-4 Py wi 


Please send me data on types and sizes of the new Fencraft 
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at the Mount Clemens High School re- 
mained on duty. 


At Clearview, Ohio, high school pu- 
pils walked out after one of their num- 
ber reported that the principal had 
slapped his face. Bean shooting in a 
classroom preceded the slapping. A com- 
mittee of six pupils presented a list of 
“demands” to the teachers, including 
better teaching, better coaching, more 
dances, more paid assembly programs, 
soap in the restrooms and better safety 
precautions in the chemical laboratory. 

Exasperated by the pupils’ action, the 
entire faculty of 31 teachers headed by 
Supt. T. C. Simpson quit their jobs. 
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Mr. Simpson stated that the teachers 
couldn’t “take any more.” The mass 
resignation left more than 400 pupils 
from kindergarten to the twelfth grade 
without teachers. 

“We wouldn’t have started this,” said 
one of the boys who submitted the list 
of grievances, “if we had known it 
would go this far.” 





MEETINGS 





Florida County Superintendents »- 
The spring conference of the-Florida 
County Superintendents Association un- 
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der the auspices of the University o 
Florida and the state* department o 
education at Gainesville was devoted t 
discussion’ of “Education and Florida’: 
Future,” the recently published report o: 
the Florida Citizens’ Committee or 
Education. ‘ 

Dr. Edgar L. Morphet, executive secre 
tary of the committee, opened the ses 
sions by presenting the major implica 
tions of this study for the improvement 
of public education. Prof. R. L. Johns 
of the University of Florida analyzed 
the financial program which brought Dr 
Morphet back for several hours of ex 
tended explanation. 

Director James L. Graham, discussed 
the changes in the school transportation 
system which the new plan contemplates. 
Since Florida is organized completely 
on ‘the county system, including all of 
the cities, transportation plays an un- 
usually important part in the operation 
of public schools. 

The next day’s meetings were devoted 
to the committee’s recommendations for 
the improvement of instruction. which 
were analyzed by Dr. W. T. Edwards of 
Florida State College for Women‘\and 
a member of the research staff. “These 
recommendations were related to chang- 
ing educational conditions for the coun- 
try as a whole by Prof. Roy Morrison of 
the University of North Carolina. 

Ray V. Sowers, supervisor of instruc- 
tion for Duval County, described the 
proposals for the betterment of teaching 
and the improvement of the status of 
other school personnel. 

The superintendents’ feactions to the 
proposals were incorporated in special 
committee reports and presented to the 


| conference on the last day. 


Supt. Damon Hutzler, president of 
the County Superintendents Association, 


| presided at the meetings.—A. B. M. 


_ Association for Nursery Education 


The National Association for Nursery 
Education is for the first time holding 
a biennial conference on the Pacific 
coast. San Francisco is the city and the 
dates are August 27 to 29. Headquarters 
will be at the Frederic Burk School, San 
Francisco State College. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Mrs. Helen Marchand of 
the state college and hotel reservations 
should be made at the Whitcomb Hotel, 
1231 Market Street. 


|Workshop on Elementary Education 









The National Education Association 
has announced that the ninth annual 
conference on elementary education un- 
der its sponsorship will be held at Ohio 
State University July 14 to 25. 

The theme of the conference will be 
“Democratic Values in Elementary 
School Leadership.” The seminar topics 
will include: Language Arts and Chil- 
dren’s Literature, Science in the Ele- 
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brings 40% greater’ 


With the elements pictured above, 
you can get the correct p/I/f/s* in a 
schoolroom at about $400 additional 
per room if done when a 20-room 
school is under construction. Most 
existing schoolrooms can be so mod- 
ernized at a moderate cost. 


The benefits of correct p/1/f/s as re- 
vealed by accurate testsand measure- 
ments in Texas schools are: (a) 10 
months educational gains in 6 months, 
and (b) significant improvements in 
the physical well-being of the school 
children. 


*p/l/f/s—the initial letters of the words 
“painting; lighting; fenestration; seating” 
which are the essential elements of the Har- 
mon Technique for schoolroom improve- 
ments as developed under the supervision of 
Dr. Darell B. Harmon, Executive Director of 
the Inter-Professional Commission on Child 
elopment. 
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Luminall paint is used in these p/1/f/s 
programs because it combines high 


light reflection and complete light ~ 


diffusion. Covers in one coat; dries 
in 40 minutes; is very economical. 
Comparable efficiencies to those ob- 
tained in schools may be expected 
in many types of factories, work- 
rooms and offices. 


The makers of Luminall will be glad 
to forward a copy of Dr. Harmon’s 
“LIGHT ON GROWING CHILDREN,” 
reprinted from Architectural Record. 
On receipt of sketches showing di- 
mensions and details of schoolroom, 
specifications will be furnished ac- 
cording to the Harmon Technique 
without cost or obligation. 
NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG. 
CO., 3617 S. May Street, Chicago 9. 


educational growth 
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Why Luminall Paint 
is Used in P/L/F/S 


Luminall paint (White) has a light 
reflection index of 90.6%. It has re- 
markably high light diffusion prop- 
erties due to the patented form of 
lithopone used which permits unusu- 
ally fine pigment grinding. Luminall 
paint, as used in schools, is the same 
Luminall as is carried in stock by 
more than 2,500 leading paint 


stores. 












mentary School, Child Development, 
Human Relations, Evaluating the Ele- 
mentary School, Social Studies in the 
Elementary Curriculum, Supervision, 
Arts in the Curriculum. 


SUMMER COURSES 


Summer Course in Family Life 








A six weeks’ course in family life, 
health and social relations will be con- 
ducted at the University of California, 
Berkeley, from June 23 to August 1. 
The course will treat the biological, 
physiological, psychological and social 


A BAKED 


ne 


bases for instruction in this field with 
emphasis on psychosexual maturation 


and conduct. Four to six units of uni- 
versity credit: will be given, applicable 
to either the bachelor’s or higher de- 
grees. 

The teaching staff will include Noel 
Keys, Harold E. Jones, Mrs. Frances 
Bruce Strain, Ralph Eckert, Alfred C. 
Kinsey, Paul Popenoe, David Snyder and 
Floyd G. Wetherill. 

Living headquarters will be at In- 
ternational House on the campus. Reg- 
istration will be limited to 170 persons 
and preference will be given to cer- 
tificated personnel of secondary schools 
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TOPS THE 


MEAL. 


BAKE IT WITH 


= BLODGETIES 


P Ve aay P Faltousk F A, 


“Coffee and” over a counter or an airy 
. there's profit 
in premises-controlled desserts. In fact, 


there's more than profit . . . there is 


souffle on crisp linen . . 





customer satisfaction. 





Oven-fresh Blodgett-baked cakes, 
pies, pastries, apples, puddings and 
souffles add zest and balance to a 
good meal. And there's a Blodgett 
Oven for every need and for every = 


type of place! 


™ G. 8. BLODGETT 





50 LAKESIDE AVENUE, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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Write today for 


“CASE HISTORIES 
of Successful Mass 


and colleges in the seven Western State 
who are nominated by their administra 
tive superiors. Tuition is $42, but ful 
scholarships will be available for 13° 
persons. Address: Dr. Noel Keys, direc 
tor of summer training center, Universit) 
of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 





AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Audio-Visual Aids in Army 


A report containing a comprehensive 
description and analysis of audio-visual 
aids used in the armed services that have 
implications for civilian education has 
just been released by the Commission on 
the Implications of Armed Services Edu 
cational Programs of the American 
Council on Education. 

The report reveals that the armed 
forces developed an effective training 
program through the use of a wide va 
riety of aids, from simple devices to 
mockups and the Link trainer. Through 
close cooperation with the army and 
navy training divisions and representa- 
tives of educational organizations, this 
program has been evaluated to deter- 
mine what types of visual and auditory 
aids may be useful in civilian education. 
The appraisal was made in terms of 
materials and procedures. 

Dr. Alonzo Grace, director of the 
commission, states: “Swift technological 
and artistic improvements in the manu- 
facture of visual and auditory devices, 
recent and forthcoming, require that 
constant and strenuous effort be made to 
keep American educational practices 
abreast of the possibilities in their ac- 
quisition, adaptation and use for educa- 
tional purposes. This report seeks to 
stimulate and assist sound progress in 
that direction.” 








Coming Meetings 


American Association for Adult Education, 
U. S. Hotel Thayer, West Point, N. Y., May 
12-15. 

American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, Seattle, April 
21-26. 

American Education Week, November 9-15. 

Association of School Business Officials, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., October 6-9. 

California Elementary School Principals, San 
Diego, March 30-April 2. 

Georgia Education Association, 
Soto, Savannah, April 23-26. 

National Association for Nursery Education, 
biennial conference, San Francisco, August 
27-29. 

National Catholic Educational 
Boston, April 8-10. 

National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, 
Columbus, Ohio, October 16-18. 

National Education Association, Cincinnati, 
July 7-11. 


Hotel De 


Association, 


| Pan American Week, April 13-19. 
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Master Baker-Instructor 
R. F. Dunkelberger inspects 
bakery school products. 







When they’re hungry for delicate pastries, or taste- 
tempting cakes—or just plain hungry for fresh bread 
and rolls—Western Pennsylvanians know that new gen- 
erations of school-trained master bakers will be right 
there with the goods—baked goods for every-day and 
holiday. 


BAKERS’ SCHOOL is a practical example of the coopera- 
tive vocational education program of the Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education. Under the professional 
guidance of Master Baker R. F. Dunkelberger, carefully 
selected students pass through a complete cycle of train- 
ing so that they may acquire versatility in every phase 
of bakery operation during the training program. Veter- 
ans make up the total daytime enrollment; night classes, 
for more advanced students, include equal numbers of 
veterans and non-veterans. 


The Retail Master Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania, with the cooperation of local supply houses, 
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a the modern bakery equipment on a continuing 
oan basis for this training program. BAKERS’ SCHOOL 
“classroom” is a completely equipped modern bakery 
with Gas-fired revolving and peel-type ovens similar to 
those found in establishments where graduates may be 
employed. 


Detailed information on these and other types of Gas- 
fired Bakery Equipment may be obtained from your 
local Gas Company. 


Photos courtesy The Pittsburgh Press 














AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, WY 





FOR ALL 
COMMERCIAL BAKING 














MISCELLANEOUS 


1947 


Because of the early planning done 
by many communities for the observ- 
ance of American Education Week, 
announcement has been made of this 
years dates as November 9 to 15 and 
of the general theme as “The Schools 
Are Yours.” 

The daily topics will be: November 
9, Securing the Peace; November 10, 
Meeting the Emergency in Education; 
November 11, Building America’s Fu- 
ture; November 12, Strengthening the 
Teaching Profession; November 13, 
Supporting Adequate Education; No- 
vember 14, Enriching Home and Com. 
munity Life; November 15, Promoting 
Health and Safety. 


Awards for Research Offered 

Pi Lambda Theta, national association 
for women in education, announces two 
awards of $400 each to be given for sig- 
nificant research studies on “Professional 
Problems of Women.” The awards will 
be made on or before Aug. 15, 1947. 
A study may be submitted by an in- 
dividual, whether or not engaged at 
present in educational work, or by any 
chapter or group of members of Pi 
Lambda. Theta. It may be an unpub- 





American Education Week, 


of the 


lished study on any aspect of the pro- 
fessional problems and contributions of 
women either in education or in some 
other field,in this country or abroad. 

Three, copies must be submitted to the 
Committee on Studies and Awards by 
Tuly 1. Information concerning the form 
in which the report must be prepared 
will be furnished upon request. Address 
inquiries to Bess Goodykoontz, chairman 
Committee on Studies and 
Awards, c/o U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Honoring Booker T. Washington 


Congress has approved the issuance 
of a commemorative half dollar coin in 
honor of Booker T. Washington. The 
proceeds from the sale of these coins, 
at $1 each, will be used to erect a me- 
morial at his birthplace in Franklin 
County, Virginia, and to establish a 
trade school for Negro youths following 
the lines of practical education in which 
he believed. 

A national campaign will be launched 
on the anniversary of his birth on April 
5 as a symbol of interracial understand- 
ing. 

Boys Attempt to Burn School 

A part time teacher and two teen aged 

boys recently thwarted an attempt by 


two youths to burn down the Holy 
Guardian Angels School in Chicago 


while its student body attended mass in 
a nearby church. The teacher, who also 
acts as custodian of the school, heard 
noises in the basement soon after 8 a.m. 
Going downstairs she encountered a 
youth carrying a flaming newspaper in 
his hand. She struggled with him and 
as he and his companion ran from the 
building she called the police and fire 
departments. Two pupils arriving . for 
school saw smoke pouring from a base- 
ment storeroom window and attacked 
the flames until help arrived. 


Pupils Protest Against Negroes 


Some 500 pupils out of a student body 
of approximately 3000 at Fremont High 
School in the industrial district of Los 
Angeles cortducted a mass demonstration 


-against the enrollment of six Negroes in 


the schoal...A Jarge ‘number of the dem- 
onstrators, who were. identified, were 
promptly suspended. 


British Children to Work on Farms 


Britain’s school children will help out 
again this summer as they did in war 
time in harvesting the crops, according 
to Education Minister Tomlinson. Edu- 
cation authorities, he said, will excuse 
children over 12 from school for 20 half 
days a year to work on farms. He told 
the House of Commons that there was 
no alternative to the use of child labor 
if food supplies are to be maintained. 





Made to Order 


FROM STANDARD UNITS 


Now you can design equipment for your own 





Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


Two Rivers 


t-o3c 


1-073D f) tos 


tions. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


needs — from standard unit parts. 


up of standard parts. 


ever you prefer. 


Choose 


from a wide range of proved Hamilton sec- 
Arrange them in any combination. The 
illustration shows how a typical table is made 


These standard parts 


are available in either wood or steel, which- 


Saves delivery time. Saves 


you the cost of special construction. 


NS 4-47 


Please send me complete information on Hamilton Standard Laboratory Units. 


Name 
Position 
Address 


Wisconsin ci, 


School 


Zone State 
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stay after school today? 


As Henry and every other school custodian 
knows, the length of time required for proper 
floor maintenance depends to a large extent upon 
the floor itself. Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile provides a 
floor that’s wonderfully easy to keep fresh and 
bright. Its smooth, closely-textured surface stub- 
bornly resists stains and does not harbor dirt. 
Just a simple, daily sweeping quickly removes 
loose dirt and soil tracked in by active school 
children. 


This, plus periodic washing and water waxing 
is all the maintenance a Tile-Tex floor requires 
to look spic and span for the life of the in- 
stallation. 

Extreme cleanability is not the only reason 


How long will Henry 





why Tile-Tex makes such a hit with school 
boards and school architects. This superior 
asphalt tile is exceptionally tough and long- 
wearing ... well able to take all the punishment 
that active youngsters can give it. 

Tile-Tex is comfortable to walk on and slip- 
resistant, too—made to order for almost any 
schoolhouse area. What’s more—it comes in so 
many colors and sizes that almost any desired 
pattern or design is possible. 


Send for your copies of “Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile in 


Schools” and “Maintenance Data.’’ Write the 


Tile-Tex Company, Inc., Chicago Heights, Illinois. 
Sales Offices in Chicago, New York, Los Angeles 
and New Orleans. 















Provide 


FEDERAL BILL CALENDAR—80th CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION 
Out of the Congressional Hopper 


THE SENATE THe HOUSE 
Modern Safety S. 259 (Pepper) H. R. 156 (Welch) ‘ 
Purpose: To assist the states and Purpose: To assist in reducing in- 


and Protection 


CONTINENTAL 
Chain link 


| 3 28 O38 





The safety of school children and the 
protection of school property de- 
mands modern fence protection. 
Only Continental Chain Link fence 
is made of *KONIK containing 
copper, nickel and chromium for 
greater rust-resistance, greater 
strength and longer life. Experienced 
fence engineers plan and help erect 
Continental Chain Link fence to as- 
sure correct design and maximum 
protection for school grounds and 
public buildings. 


Write today for free fence manual. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 
General Offices, KOKOMO, INDIANA 
Plants at Kokomo, Indianapolis, Ind. 


*Tracemark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


territories in providing more effective 
public kindergarten or kindergarten 
and nursery-school programs through 
the appropriation of federal funds. 

Description: Appropriates $6,000,000 
in 1948, to be increased annually by 
$2,000,000 to a 1953 ceiling of $16,000,- 
000. Funds to be apportioned among 
the states and territories for use ex- 
clusively in programs of public school 
kindergarten or kindergarten and 
nursery-school. State or local control 
is specifically assured. 


S. 170 (McCarran) 

Purpose: To appropriate funds to 
assist states and territories in increas- 
ing salary payments to public elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers. 

Description: Appropriates $600,000, 
000 per annum. Would supplement 
teachers’ salaries paid by states by $25 
per $100 of first $1000, $15 per $100 
of the second, $10 per $100 of the 
third, and $5 per $100 of the fourth 
$1000. The minimum base salary is 
that paid each teacher on January 1, 
1947, 


S. 199 (Aiken) 

Purpose: To appropriate funds to 
equalize more nearly public and non- 
public elementary and secondary 
school educational opportunity by (1) 
establishing a national floor of per 
pupil expenditure in public schools and 
(2) by rendering certain assistance to 
nonpublic schools auxiliary to instruc- 
tion. 

Description: Appropriates $400,000,- 
000 in 1948, to be increased annually 
to a 1952 ceiling of $1,200,000,000. 
Allots funds on a per pupil basis, with 
federal control of personnel or curric- 
ulum prohibited. Second, appro- 
priates $60,000,000 per annum for pay- 
ment to nonpublic tax exempt schools 
for not more than 60 per cent of their 
costs for transportation of pupils, 
school health programs and purchase 
of nonreligious instructional materials. 


equalities of educational opportunities 
in public and nonpublic elementary 
and secondary schools through the ap- 
propriation of federal funds. 
Description: Appropriates $150,000,- 
000 in 1948, to be increased annually 
by $50,000,000 to a 1951 ceiling of 
$250,000,000. Makes mandatory sup- 
port of both public and nonpublic 
schools with these funds. Forbids spe- 
cifically federal control of curriculum, 
instruction or materials of instruction. 
Allows racial separation in schools. 
Teacher salary minimums are set as of 


February 1, 1946. 


H. R. 140 (Pace) 


Purpose: To appropriate funds to 
assist states and territories in financing 
their systems of public education and 
in reducing inequalities of educational 
opportunity. 

Description: Appropriates $300,000,- 
000 per annum among the states on 
the basis of a ratio between the num- 
ber of children and state income pay- 
ments. Rules out federal control of 
curriculum or personnel and allows 
racial separation in the schools. The 
funds are for public school use only. 


H. R. 947 (Cole) 


Purpose: To provide for promotion 
of moral, temperance and character 
education and for the training of 
teachers of these subjects, in coopera- 
tion with the states. 

Description: Appropriates $500,000, 
to be increased annually to a ceiling of 
$3,000,000 for salaries of teachers of 
before mentioned subjects and $1,000,- 
000 to be increased annually to a ceil- 
ing of $5,000,000 for teacher training 
in these subjects. Funds to be appor- 
tioned on a population basis by a five 
man board, made up of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, and 
four civilians appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The four must include a Protes- 
tant, a Catholic and a Jew. No portion 
of the funds to be used for the sup- 
port of any religious school or sectarian 
religious pp 








Paper Shortage Discussed 


It was proposed that the large publish- 





—ey 


 -_, 


ers of newsprint, who control most of 
the output, form a pool from which 
smaller concerns might draw the paper 
which they require. 

In answer to an inquiry as to whether 
or not the forming of such a pool would 
be “illegal,” Senator Capehart, chairman 
easing of the present shortage of paper of the subcommittee, replied that he did 
will have direct benefit to schools. not think it would be. 
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The small business subcommittee of 
the Senate recently met with 100 leading 
publishers and newsprint manufacturers 
to discuss proposals for increasing sup- 
plies of scarce paper to small publishers. 
Since most school publications are 
printed by local publishing houses, any 
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Adlake Window 





THAT'S RIGHT— he hasn’t a thing to do but 


loll in the sun because NO MAINTENANCE 
IS REQUIRED with an Adlake Aluminum 
Window. You install it—you forget it. 


ONLY ADLAKE combines non-metallic 
weather stripping and serrated guides to 
stop excessive air infiltration and give you 
finger-tip control. What’s more, its lus- 
trous aluminum sash requires no painting 
or maintenance. No warp, rot, swell, stick 


or rattle—ever. 


So if you plan to build or remodel, 
you'll want to know all about Adlake 
Aluminum Windows-—they’re so exactly 
suited to your needs. Drop us a postcard 
today, for free, complete information. Ad- 
dress: The Adams & Westlake Company, 
1104 N. Michigan, Elkhart, Ind. 


Adams & West 


Established 1857 « ELKHART, INDIANA + New York + Chicago 





Cbeks) FURNISHERS OF WINDOWS TO THE TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
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For Wared Floor Aereas 


WHERE TRAFFIC IS 
EXTRA HEAVY 


. it is wise to consider the genuine wax con- 
The greater 
the amount of genuine wax, the better the 


tent when choosing a floor wax. 


protection for your floors, and the easier their 
maintenance. Iinnell-Kote, for example —a 
Finnell Spirit Wax — has a wax content three 
to four times greater than average wax. 


All Finnell Spirit Waxes are specially processed 
for heavy traffic areas. These prime products 


contain wear-resisting Carnauba . actually 


Cffeilive 


THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 
been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 
Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 


seal out dirt and grime with a tough, non-skid 


Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of 
film. More economical, too, on a year-to-year 


minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 
be prepared. 


cost basis, since fewer applications are required. 


Must be heated to 
liquid form before it can be applied. Heating 
is done in a Finnell-Kote Dispenser attached to 
a Finnell machine. 


Finnell-Kote is a solid wax. 


The melted wax is fed to 
the floor through the center of the brush ring 
and penetrates deeply while the machine gives 
uniform distribution. Sets 
seconds, and polishes to a beautiful finish. 


(H. W & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifiuerescein-sodium ) 
is economical because stock solutions may be dis- 
pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 
indefinitely. 


in less than ten 


Finnell Liquid Kote is Finnell-Kote in thick liquid form. 
... Finnell Paste Wax is a semi-solid, also of same basic 
stock as Finnell-Kote. . 
to Finnell Paste Wax but heavier-bodied. 


.. Finnell Cream Kote is similar Mercurochrome is antiseptic and relatively non- 


irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 
Finnell Waxes and 


For consfiltation or literature on Complete literature will be furnished on 


Maintenance Machines, phone or write nearest Finnell request. 


204 East Street, 





branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
Elkhart, Indiana. 
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mn HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
JU ee 8686s DUNNING, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT ANDO SUPPLIES / 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


You wouldn’t give a high school reference 
work to an elementary school student, 
any more than you'd give him an over- 
size bat when he steps up to the plate. 


Remember, he’s still small-fry, and 
he’ll learn more readily, do better with a 
reference work specifically designed for 
him—Britannica Junior. 

For, Britannica Junior’s vocabulary is 
carefully planned to be understood by 
students at the elementary school level. 
The same careful planning dictates sen- 
tence structure, subject matter and range 
of information. Colorful how-to-do-it and 
action illustrations create interest, whet 
the appetite for learning. 


Britannica Junior had to be authentic 
and accurate to meet the high standards 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica. More than 
200 eminent teachers are numbered 
among its skilled contributors. And a 
ready-reference volume develops the in- 
dex habit—helps students find the right 
information in less time. 


Discover today how Britannica Junior 
can assist you in and after school. For 
further information about any of the 
members of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Family of publications, write Educational 
Department 132-p, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Illinois, and indicate whether you are in- 
terested for school or personal use. 





READY FOR YOU NOW—THESE ESTEEMED TEACHING AIDS 





THE 1947 BOOK OF THE YEAR—a concise, authoritative record of post-war 1946 in 
a single 896-page volume. 1217 articles. 526 eminent contributors. 


WORLD ATLAS-—in one, 592-page volume. More than 300 maps in full color including 
airline distances, world spheres of influence, a time zone chart. Complete index. 
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and remember. . . 


Downyflake Makes It Better 


DMIB — At any time — breakfast, lunch or dinner — 
nutritious muffins and biscuits offer a welcome change 
from regular bread. 


DMIB — Just add water and bake. Save your skilled 


bokers’ time. And save expensive preparation costs too. 


DMIB — 25 years’ research goes into Downyflake baking 


mixes. You get the same delicious baking, day after day. 


tter 


e @ 
lakes | 
ownytlake Mi nesteann MIX BISCUIT MIX 


WAFFLE MIX BRAN MUFFIN MIX 
PIE CRUST MIX CORN MUFFIN MIX 


JUST ADD WATER AND BAKE 





LDownytlake BAKING MIXES 


Doughnut Corp. of America, 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1 








: Downyflake Baking Mix Division NS-4 
t DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

* 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

! Gentlemen: 

: Kindly send me a free copy of your booklet, “How to Maintain 
: Quality Control of Your Baked Goods — at Low Cost.” 

Be I icici nei pmanaihletiasiotdlalsbedindeienanmnensincipeniineemantneeasii 
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CUIATE DELIVERY 


DEPTH 
CAP. 15 QTS. 


a 


— u 


a net 


DEPTH 
CAP. 32 QTS. 


No. / Series 
¢ 1.2”"2.20" 
Steel Pans 


2” SHOULDER— 
PANS 8 DEEP & 
2” ABOVE TOP 
AND 6" BELOW. © 
ALL PANS EXCERPT 
FIT FLUSH 0, 

WITH TOP fa fa 50% 
OPENING 


GREATER 
face capacity 


—>~——w——- 


# 


8 Series of Pans and Covers 
12 Interchangeable Pan Combinations 
47 Pan Medels— 
For Hot and Cold Food Storage 


WRITE FOR SECO- WARE CATALOG SW-474-4 : 


SECO COMPANY NE. 


5206 South 38th Street ST. LOUIS 16, MISSOURI, U.S.A 


rc ‘ ° 
he, CHEE aualily 
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better china through RESEARCH.... 


First to engineer shock resistance in china 


Shenango Pottery, exclusively, presents Rim-Rol as 
the greatest structural improvement of flatware, in 
modern times. A study of shocks proves that Rim-Rol 
is “‘built-in’’ at the right place—to absorb a blow on 
the edge—to deflect a blow on the under rim—to pro- 
tect the foot from rough stacking—to provide a grip 
for insurance against dropping. A composite of the 


many testimonials from Rim-Rol users would read— 
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“Longer wear is well established by our experience 
with it.’”” Shenango has long been known as the 
toughest, as well as the most beautiful restaurant 
china, and now: Rim-Rol places it far ahead of any 
service. For imperviousness to cleaning compounds, 
for bright, clean, appetizing food service, Shenango 
China is the most sanitary material ever produced. 


—SHENANGO PoTTerRY Co., New Castle, Pa. 
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Flexible Approach - Definite Goal 


Definite as the goal of education may be, the 
approach to it must, of necessity, be flexible— 
adaptable not only to the needs and conditions 
of the times, but most particularly to the indi- 
vidual. To play its part effectively, we believe 
school furniture must also be flexible and adapt- 
able to a high degree. 


ite hoa\ N. ty eer 


PRESIDENT 


The famous Heywood-Wakefield tubular steel construc- 
tion assures the light weight so important in a chair of 
this type. It is easy to move about in study or activity 
groups or to pull up to desk or table in study hall or cafe- 
teria. Seat and back are of selected hardwood, shaped for 
genuine comfort and rigidly attached to the frame. Write 
today for our new illustrated booklet showing other 
available pieces. Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture 
Division, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


CHAIR S915 


An all-purpose chair — 
Available in graded 
sizes — Sturdy, but 
light weight — Designed 
for comfort and 


maximum leg room 


Pratt 
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: “ULL TAKE IT,’’ SAID HE. This schoolman knew what he wanted. He'd 
: heard about the new schoolroom ensemble — The Nesbitt Package — how it com- 
2 bined health, comfort and utility by integrating steel Classroom Shelving and 

Cabinets with the Nesbitt Syncretizer Unit Ventilator. But he wanted to be sure. 
“Show me!"’ he demanded. We did. He listened to the story of Syncretized Air: its 
benefits to the health and comfort of the schoolchild through (1) maintaining uniform 
temperature at all times; (2) eliminating dangerous drafts; (3) supplying fresh, 
clean, odorless air to any size classroom. He pondered the three economies of 
The Nesbitt Package: the time economy of quick installation; the space economy of 
utilizing the area beneath windows; and the cost economy of sizable fuel savings. 
“I'll take it,"’ said he . . . and another school was added to Nesbitt's long list. . . . 
How about you, sir? Shall we wrap it up? Write for Publication 249. 
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stb PACKAGE 


THE NESBITT PACKAGE IS MADE BY JOHN J. NESSITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA., AND SOLD BY NESBITTS AND AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 
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A test will prove ...Heyer Inks improve the 
work of any stencil duplicator... give finest 
reproductions on both automatic or hand 
inked duplicators. Black and 7 colors. 
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THE HEYER CORPORATION 


911 West Jackson Bivd. Chicago, U. S. A. 
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uirom SANDING 


® Manual 
Training 
@ Desks 


e Blackboards 


e Lockers 


Sands...Rubs... Polishes 
Sterling Portable Electric Sander does the job in % the time! 
Excellent for vocational schools and school maintenance work. 
Lightweight, well-balanced, vibrationless, easy to operate. Pro- 
duces smooth, uniform surface on wood, metal or plastics. 


STE 
SEND COUPON FOR FOLDER! RLING TOOL PRODUCTS Co. 
374-C E. OHIO ST. CHICAGO I, ILL. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY & STATE 





7 . oh MODEL ’ y . 
STERLING SANDER 


1000 ELECTRIC 


Built-in quality assures a 
long life of efficient ser- 
vice—it pays to “Demand 
Darnell Dependability’. 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13,.Y. 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 6, KL 
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TEACHERS’ PETS! 


Hie 





... And with good reason—because 
teachers know Ditto Co-Ordinated Sup- 
plies assure bright, clean copies—repro- 
ductions that are a credit to them and their 
school. Another Ditto time-saver for 
teachersisthe series ofauthoritative Lesson 
Books—covering most subjects in every 
grade. Books are printed in Ditto ink— 
simply tear out the needed material—put 
it on the Ditto machine and, Presto!— 
One minute later up to 70 papers are ready 
for class or home-study. Write for free 
Ditto Supply and Workbook Catalog. 


DITTO 


CO-ORDINATED SUPPLIES 
DITTO, Inc., 2225 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
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sides), each appro ximately 6 cu. ft. net storage capacity; 240 Ibs. meat loading per drawer 





to 80 drawers. 





ECONOMICAL FOR: 


Hotels 
Chain Stores 
Food Stores 

Frozen Food stores fete —)— 

Dairies & Creameries . 
Restaurants 
Road stands 
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The Iceberg Refrigerated Locker is the 
answer to the constantly growing need 
for better, more economical bulk storage 
of frozen foods. No cold room necessary. 
This unit is complete and self-contained. 
Room in which it is installed remains at 
normal temperature. 

Made in factory-built sections. Under 
normal conditions, installation can be 
completed in approximately 24 hours. 
Storage capacity may be varied by adding 
sections to fill changing needs. Various 


ee models offer storage capacities from ap- 
Unit illustrated is Iceberg Refrigerated Locker Model 660—60 drawers (drawers on both proximately 30 to 480 cu. ft. Low instal- 





Chicken farms 
Hospitals 











Department stores 
Fruit growers and packers 
Truck gardeners 


Schools & eoteges How it is used. Stored foods readily accessible at all 
Institutions times. Each drawer easily identified by name card. Draw- 
Airline bases ers roll on top-suspended roller bearings. No sticking 
due to freezing. Drawers seal themselves from rest of 
unit while open. Automatic bar lock insures complete 

sealing when drawer is closed. 










“FROZEN Foop 
STORAGE MADE 
Easy” tells the 
complete story 
of the Iceber, 
Refrigerate 
Locker. ABsO- 
LUTELY FREE! 
Just use cou- 
pon, 




















FROZEN FOOD STORAGE MADE EASY 


CLIP AND MAIL— TODAY™ f N-4 


Iceberg pamignceees Locker Systems, Inc. 
Empire State 

New York 1, N. Y. 

Send me, ABSOLUTELY FREE, copy of booklet, 
“FROZEN FOOD STORAGE MADE Easy.” 


CORR RHEE EE EEE EEE 


















or its equivalent in other frozen foods. Models in Series 600 range in capacity from 10 lation and operating cost. 

















For blast-freezina. Special blast freez- 
ing drawers available for sharp freezing. 
Blast freezing drawers easily and quick- 
ly interchangeable with regular draw- 
ers in section next to refrigerating unit. 
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Here’s a fresh approach to school 
lighting. Wakefield’s new Over-ALL 
lighting provides a “sky” of smooth, 
pleasing, diffused light over all... 
the kind of light that eyes need for 
easy seeing . . . that makes for more 
attentive students, easier teaching 
and cheerful, modern rooms. 


We believe you'll find this new sys- 
tem has it over all others . . . for pro- 





LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICE, SC 


98 


The Grenadier 


tection from eyestrain fatigue, for 
efficiency, for comfort. Because 
Wakefield Over-ALL lighting is based 
on lighting results where they count! 
Ask your local Wakefield representa- 
tive or the lighting engineer of 
your power company to tell you 
about Over-ALL lighting. Or write 
for new booklet. The F. W. Wake- 
field Brass Company, Vermilion, O. 





The Commodore The Diplomet 





























---and here’s q brand-new 
tool to give them a"SKY” of 
easy-eye light... the STAR! 


Designed to meet your prob- 
lems, the STAR Sives you all 
the benefits of fluorescent 
and of indirect light. Proved 
Plaskon shielding. Simp} 
sturdy Construction. Easy 
maintenance; unusually wed 
ple to handle and Clean 
Just'slide out Plaskon clic 
tor section. The ideal ain 
for Over-ALL Lighting in 
many school classrooms, 


IT’S NEW... 
THE WAKEFIELD STAR 
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Step up school efficiency with 


PC GLASS BLOCKS 


' Panels of PC Glass Blocks assure ample diffused daylight, properly 
distributed throughout classrooms. Pupils can do more accurate work 
with less eye-strain. 

The insulating qualities of PC Glass Blocks reduce heat losses, so 
desired temperature levels are more accurately maintained, enhancing 
the comfort and well-being of pupils and teachers. 

PC Glass Block panels prevent infiltration of dust and grit. They 
exclude distracting sights, dampen disturbing sounds, insure privacy. 
Smooth glass surfaces can be easily and quickly cleaned by one man 
with a wet brush. ; 

In many prominent schools PC Glass Blocks are being used in audi- 
toriums, classrooms, corridors, gymnasiums, libraries, shower enclo- 
sures, stairwells, swimming pool rooms and, as illustrated below, as 
smoke screens in corridors. PC Glass Blocks also reduce school operat- 
ing expenses by cutting artificial lighting costs, heating costs, the costs 
of maintenance labor and supplies. 

Plan for greater efficiency and economy in existing school buildings 
and in new projects with PC Glass Blocks. Make sure you have all the 
latest information. Send for our current book, which describes and 
illustrates many installations of PC Glass Blocks in schools and other 
public buildings. Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 632 Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 











Also Makers of PC Foamglas Insulation 


+ 


. 
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Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Room 627, 632 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send along my free copy of your new book on 








PITTSBURGH FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET’S CATALOGS the use of PC Glass Blocks for schools and other public 
ae buildings. It is understood that I incur no obligation. 
J. Caer i 
| CORNING | IN cacscntdcn esp ick ca ecge Sas thes 
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Dirty weather won't affect these bindings! 


The tough, impervious coatings of “‘Fabrikoid’’* and PX 
Cloth won’t be harmed by rainy weather. Because Du 
Pont Binding Fabrics protect the backbone of the book, 
books last longer in school service. In addition, Du Pont 
fabrics resist dirt, grease, and grime—can be washed with 
soap and water. When more of the base fabrics necessary 
for coatings are available, your sources of textbooks will 
be able to supply you with more books bound in long- 
lasting “‘Fabrikoid”’ and PX Cloth. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fabrics Divi- 
sion, Empire State Bldg., New York 1, New York. 


*“FABRIKOID” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its 
pyroxylin coated and impregnated bookbinding material. 


DU PONT 
PX CLOTH 
““FABRIKOID”’ 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
-»+-THROUGH CHEMISTRY 

















DE LUXE DESK 


FOR CLASSROOMS 
AND STUDY HALLS 


TUBULAR STEEL 
FOLDING CHAIR FOR 
AUDITORIUMS AND 
AUXILIARY SEATING 


WRITE FOR 
DESCRIPTIONS 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO., INC. e GREEN BAY « WISCONSIN 
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HEN /ight glares—your eyelids automatically protect 
your eyes. 

But when moise assaults your ears—you have no “ear- 
lids” to protect your ears. And in school harsh noise is as 
“glaring” as harsh lighting —and as needless. 

For just as the proper filter removes irritating glare 
from an otherwise efficient light, Acousti-Celotex* drilled 
cane fibre tiles remove the irritating and annoying reflected 
sound waves that make a room noisy —that distract and 
fatigue both pupils and teachers. 


By absorbing these sound waves Acousti-Celotex cuts 
the noise short a split second after it’s born —causes it to die 
out many times faster than it would in an untreated room. 
This results in the Quiet Comfort that soothes nerves and 
lessens the fatigue of staff and students. 


That’s why more schools sound condition with Acousti- 
Celotex drilled cane fibre tiles than with any other acous- 
tical material. It’s efficient, good looking, economical, per- 
manent—and can be repeatedly painted. 

Remember, too, your Acousti-Celotex distributor is a 
member of an organization with the combined experience 
of more than 100,000 acoustical installations. Consult him 
with confidence. His advice is yours absolutely without 
obligation. A note to us will bring him to your desk. 


ok ak tk 


FREE: Sound Conditioning: A Guide to Those Responsible for 
Education. “Must” reading for every school administrator. 
For your free copy write to: The Celotex Corporation, 
Dept. NS-447, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


" Perforated Fibre Tle since ve 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere « In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


A PRODUCT OF THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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the answer is . 


MULTI- CLEAN* 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


VACUUMS— 
FLOOR 
MACHINES 












Here is economy in floor maintenance equipment. Multi- 
Clean Vacuums and Floor Machines incorporate advanced 
mechanical designs for longer, silent service. 


USE THEM DURING CLASS HOURS... 

e EASIER OPERATION e HIGHLY EFFICIENT 
e FINEST CONSTRUCTION e LONGER SERVICE 
e WET OR DRY VACUUM 
Write Dept. NAI TODAY for details. 


MULTI-CLEAN PRODUCTS INC. 


2277 Ford Parkway St. Paul |, Minn. 











It could happen 
in. your 


Showers 


A sudden change in the temperature 
of the water in your shower may 
change a pleasure into a panic! 
Provide shower bathing pleasure and 
prevent accidental scalding by in- 
stalling Josam Moderator Mixing 
Valves with exclusive “Heart of 
Valve” construction. A single mov- 
ing part—the safety shuttle valve— 
keeps temperature uniform — shuts 
off hot water if cold water fails. 
Don’t take chances, get complete in- 
formation today, send coupon below. 






















Josam Mfg. Co., 356 Ferguson Bidg., Cleveland 14, O. 


Please send free literature on Moderator Mixing 
Valve to: 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 




















The true test of quality in 
towels is made during the 
warm-weather athletic season. 
And it's during this day-in, 
day-out use that McArthur 
Super-Gym and Super-Turk 
gym towels come through 
with highest honors. Rugged, 
yet soft, long-lasting and ab- 
sorbent, these top quality 
towels have proven their 
economy and _ serviceability 
with schools and athletes 
everywhere. For information, 
write Geo. McArthur & Sons, 
Baraboo, Wisconsin. 


We Arthur 


SUPER-GYM and SUPER-TURK 


School Jowels 
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PEABODY'S 
New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 














The Only Seating 
with 
POSTURE-FIT 
FLOATING BACK REST 
More Comfortable 


Easy to keep in 
place 


Easy to move 
Easy to keep clean 


Helps to increase 
room capacity 
without crowding. 





Classic Movable 
Chair Desk with 
be ae 
Top No. 20 


Get complete details from your Peabody 
representative or write direct to us. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO. Inc. 
NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 
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Keener interest and better understanding are the natural results of 
improved projection, as made possible by Da-Lite Screens. For Da-Lite’s 
extraordinary glass-beaded surface reflects ‘full strength” projection 
at all approved viewing angles. Educator’s like, too, Da-Lite’s outstand- 
ing mechanical features .. . its sturdy, light weight and long life. . . rich 


appearance . >. easy 15 second operation . . . clever compactness for 
space-saving storage. Now being manufactured in increasing numbers. THOUSANDS IN USE IN 
Please check with your Visual Equipment supplier on your require- AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
ments for Da-Lite Screens in advance of your needs.’ e . 
Sizes and models 
DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. for every 


projection need 


Illustration from “Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow” pro- 
duced for H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany by Wilding Picture 
Productiona, Inc. 


~-ssmor —Pigngerinig IMPROVED PICTURE PROJECTION Since 1903 
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Dept. NS4, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
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FREE to any SCHOOL or COLLEGE | 


THIS FULL-COLORED CHART 
ACTUAL SIZE 40" X 30” 
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used in offices 
and factories ~ 
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This chart is a teaching aid that has proved its worth 


in hundreds of schools all over the country. It tells 
the student at a glance just how to use the MONROE 
EDUCATOR. Saves hours of teaching time. A hand- 
some, useful decoration for the school room. Write our 


Educational Department for your copy. 


Under-supply, under-training and under-pay in the teaching 


profession is a problem America must solve. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. ““S2"*2""""" 
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MORE 16MM. SOUND MOTION PICTURES 

















2 ae 
MAGNETISM—As Joe, a boy of 13, experiments 
with magnetism he explains the results to a 
friend—how it differs from electricity and 
how it works. For Elementary or Junior High 
schools. Collaborator: N. E. Bingham, Ph. 
D., Professor of the Teaching of Science, 
Northwestern University. 


NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE PACIFIC COAST— 
These singularly abundant natural resources 
are eloquently depicted in this film for Ele- 
mentary, Junior and Senior High schools. 
Collaborator: Clifford M. Zierer, Ph. D., 
Chairman, Department of Geography, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 











WHAT IS SCIENCE?—An introduction to the 
study of science, this film is an illuminating 
exposition of the meaning of the word. For 
Elementary, Junior and Senior High schools. 
Collaborator: N. E. Bingham, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of the Teaching of Science, North- 


western University. 








SPELLING IS EASY—This unusual film is the 
brilliant product of months of research and 
experimentation-in developing a practical 
visual aid to spelling. A motivational film for 
Intermediate grades. Collaborator: Viola 
Theman, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University. 


JUDGED FOR EDUCATIONAL effectiveness and impact upon the student, Coronet In- 
structional Films are without equal. Sound as teaching material, these 16 mm. sound 
motion pictures have distinctive dramatic qualities that capture attention and stimulate 
the pupil’s mind. Too, it’s America’s fastest-growing film library—with many new 
reels available in gorgeous natural color as well as black-and-white. Nearly all edu- 
cational film libraries offer Coronet Instructional Films. Preview prints for those inter- 
ested in making selections for purchase may be had from Coronet. Write for catalog. 





mn qorgeous color rom 


oronet INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 





These 1-reel 
subjects are 
available in 
color or black- 
and-white 


WRITE TO: CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS—65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Illinois 
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FREE! 
NEW 1947 CATALOG 


U.S. GOVERNMENT 
VISUAL AIDS AND 


TRAINING FILMS 




























JUST OFF THE PRESS, this big new catalog describes the larg- 
est and most important group of visual aids for classroom and 
factory use yet produced. These low-cost training films are 
being widely used all over America in teaching thousands of 
workers and students in many fields. 

They were produced by the U. S. Office of Education and 
other Government agencies with the complete cooperation 
of the foremost authorities in education and industry. 

You, too, can make your teaching of difficult concepts and 
principles — your training of workers, easier and more effec- 
tive by using these 16 mm sound motion pictures. Aid your 
students and trainees to learn faster! 


A FEW EXAMPLES OF THE MANY SUBJECTS AVAILABLE 


Film Tactics (use of teaching films) 
r — The Slide Rule (Percentage, Proportion, 



















e Squares and Square Roots) 
16 MM SOUND Origin and Synthesis of Plastics 
en PICTURES Materials 
730 MOT The Diode 
and Principal Dimensions, Reference Surfaces, 


and Tolerances 

585 Basic Typing: Methods 

are described Know Your Car 

visual aids Ripping and Crosscutting 

complete Radio Antennas: Creation and Behavior 
catalog of Radio Waves 

Freezing Fruits and Vegetables 


FILM STRIPS 
in this 


Distributors for 
U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 





NS-4 
Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. { 
Please send me FREE COPY of the NEW 1947 CATALOG describing 

i 730 Motion Pictures and 585 Film Strips. | 


Name i sblichinchaitamtntciaathvinlnscitahrlietcsnanictaitliabinndipiatesinls | 





Street. — — maeetaiamees | 


l City & State. ‘ ’ inticepnep dusibtiadiampeda 
SS ANE A AT TS FA! 
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Wem SHEAR & SCISSORS TIPS 

















What has electronics : 
to do with shears? ; 





..at ACME... 








an important job 


For all Acme forged-steel school Scissors, Dress- 
making Shears, Teachers’ Shears, and Office 
Shears are now being heat-treated by use of 
electronics that does a uniform job—timing and 
all—more accurately, more thoroughly than 
ever before. 


But that’s just one of the many technical 
improvements behind the constant high quality 
of Acme products. 


And it’s just that kind of behind-the-scenes 
work that means Acme Shears and Scissors cut 
better for you! Let the fine quality of Acme 
help you in your school work. Give the students 
good tools—you'll see that it brings results! 

@ Present lines include blunt-end Scissors for 
Kindergarten use, semi-point Scissors for 
Intermediate grades, sewing Scissors and 
Dressmaking Shears for Science classes, 
Teachers’ and Office Shears. All Acme prod- 
ucts are quality-controlled from start to 
finish. 

Today in Acme’s big factory, éven finer Acme 
Shears and Scissors are being readied. They’ll 
be here soon to serve in America’s schools . 
watch for them! 


ACME surar co. 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of 
ACME + EVERSHARP «+ _ PURITAN 
WINDSOR «+ KLEENCUT + AMERICUT 


ID Keep Your Eye on ACME! 
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MACK SCHOOL BUSES 


UARD AMERICA " 


~ MOST PRECIOUS CARGORS 








In both design and manufacture, Mack standard school buses con- 
form to the severest safety requirements of the most progressive 
states. Moreover, they provide the extra stamina and long service life which come 
from Mack’s experience as the country’s oldest bus manufacturer. 

Safety in school buses goes farther than specifications — it calls for highest design- 
ing and manufacturing standards. For instance, every vital running part that goes 
into the Mack school bus is carefully engineered and built to serve that purpose. It 
contains no makeshifts, no compromises in motive and braking power or strength 
and stability of frame and running gear. 

When planning your next school bus purchases, let Mack show you how greater 
safety, as well as greater dependability and over-all economy, is built into Mack 


school buses. 


MACK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION SCHOOL BUSES 
Empire State Building + New York i, N. Y. 
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SHOWER-FEED 
SCRUBBING 









cleaner, faster! 


This diagram shows why! | 
Scrub-soap solution is fed from | 
the storage tank onto the back | 
of the patented HILD Shower- | 
Hild feed Brush ... then passes | 
Floor Machine += through accurately spaced holes pene- 

trating the brush back between each 
row of bristles. Result: the even, 
economical flow of solution assures | 
speedy, uniform scrubbing . . . no flood- | 
ing the floor, no splashing, no waste of | 
soap solution. 


Also wax, polish, buff, 
sand, grind, steel-wool | 


with the same HILD Shower-feed Ma- | 
chine . . . or the HILD Standard Floor | 
Machine. Easily interchangeable at- | 
tachments condition floors of all kinds | 
and keep them sparkling clean and | 
bright. 


Aild Standard 
(Plain Mandie) 
Floor Machine 


Write today for 


FREE 
BOOK 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


1313 W. Randolph St., SC-4, Chicago 7, Ill. 


a 











Send for ALLIED’S 
NEW RADIO 
CATALOG! 


Get your FREE copy of the new 
ALLIED Catalog—your Buying 


Guide to Radio and Electronic . : , 
supplies for schools. Dozens of Radio & Electronic 1947 Sound 
new radio and electronic train- Training Kits Systems 





ing kits, diagrams, radio instruc- 
tion books; Gane stocks of parts, 
tools, tubes, test equipment, etc. 
Also newest Public Address 
Systems and equipment. Depend 
on expert help from our Educa- 
tional Division for speedy su ply 
service and assistance. Sen 

your new MLLiED Casion today’ 


ALLIED 


HELPFUL RADIO BOOKS 


Radio Formulas & Data No. 37-752 10c 
Dictionary of Radio Terms No. 37-751 ..15¢ 
Radio Circuit Handbook No. 37-753... . 25¢ 
Radio Builders’ Handbook No. 37-750 _ 15¢ 
Simplified Radio Servicing No. 37-755.. 10¢ 
Radio Data Handbook No. 37-754... .. 25¢ 


ALL 6 BOOKS above No. 37-799... $1.00 











ALLIED RADIO CORP. 
833 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Dept. 61-D-7 : 

4 

(Send FREE 1947 Catalog ; 
: | 

i 





(Send Books checked above 
(JSend 6 Buoks No. 37-799 §....... enclosed 


RADIO 
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gets floors — | 









VUL-COTS give increased serv- 
ice — at reduced costs — in 
handling waste. Made of tough, 
Don’t 
split, splinter, dent, crack, rust 


hard vulcanized fibre... 


or corrode. Resilient, light- 


weight . . . don’t mar floors or 
furniture; noiseless when han- 
dled. For lowered costs in waste handling— 


it’s wise to insist on VUL-COTS. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


WILMINGTON 99 DELAWARE 


AGE 7 ENCE << (883 


© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 











Aluminum Pewee 
@ PAGE, originator of Chain Link Fence of Aluminum wire, . 

reminds you that this corrosion-resisting metal may exactly 
meet your needs. Or you may choose rust-immune Page Stain- 
less Steel... or Page Copper-Bearing Steel, heavily galvanized 

.. oF long-lasting Page-Armco ingot iron. Our nearest mem- 
ber will confer with you on best materials and styles and submit 
cost estimates without obligation. His is a long-established firm 
which knows local conditions. Write for illustrated information 
and we will send name of member in your vicinity. 


For name of nearest member firm, write to PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, 
Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New 
York or San Francisco, 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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NEW AMPRO MODEL “30-A” 
PROJECTOR for 2” x 2” SLIDES 


Many new improvements includ- 
ing Automatic snap-action, 
self-centering slide changer . . . 
brilliant 300 watt light... ample 
heat dissipation . . . pointer aperture 
. and numerous other features 

that make for brilliant projection 
of color and black-and-white slides. 


| FOR THE NOW. 


Amproslide 
Model “*30-D” 


LES 7 








ee A truly modern, 
improved projector 
for 35mm. filmstrips 
and 2x2 slides 


With a minimum investment in original equipment, today’s 
visual aid teacher has at his command a greatly expanded 
supply of approved and tested filmstrips and slides . . 

covering almost every subject and ranging from elementary 
through university grade levels. The U. S. Office of Education, 
state and commercial libraries, the Dept. of Agriculture as 
well as hundreds of industrial concerns, have produced 
filmstrips and slides that are now available to every school, 
many of them on a free “loan” basis. 

The new Amproslide Model 30-D Projector offers simplified 
all the latest 
improvements in filmstrip projection. Curved film 
guideways guide the filmstrip in exact position for crisp 
brilliant images... automatic snap-action self-centering slide 
carrier assures perfect focus instantly. Brilliant 300 watt 
light assures rich beautiful color and crisp sharp black- 
and-white reproduction. Pointer aperture permits 


one-hand operation for these filmstrips . . . 


use of pointer during class discussions . . . lift-off carrying 
case keeps projector always ready. These advanced features, 
as well as many others ... make this new Ampro Dual-Purpose 
Projector an outstanding teaching tool for every classroom, 


large or small. Send coupon for full details. 











Pot toto oro or rr oro nnn rrr rrr reer ee . 
; | AMPRO CORPORATION NS-447 

' 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 

Please send me full details and prices on: s aaysd " 

t (] Amproslide Model “30-A” 2” x 2” Projector 8 mm Silent 6 16 mm Silent ee 

[) Amproslide Model “30-D” Dual Projector 16 mm Sound-on-Film « sa Projectors 

{ Name = ct haar 

! 

| Address AMPRO- ‘CORPO RATION 

Fae ane Naren j _ CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 

' A General Precision Equipment Corpertion Subsidiory 
is in ae OP ee aah am a an Sim nae eh Gite a> teats Ghee Ge te ae in ah i ee ee oe Ree | 
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LARGE COLORFUL 
WALL CHARTS 


completely illustrat- 
ing the three basic 
types of instrument: 
movements... Phan- 
tom views showing 
details of construc- 
tion and operation. 


INDIVIDUAL CHARTS 


Notebook-size reproductions of 
the large wall chart. Available 
for distribution to individual 
students. 

















MONOGRAPH NUMBER 3, 
ON ELECTRICITY 


covers suggested approaches to 
teaching this subject in second- 
ary electrical, electronics and 
science classes. 


In writing for these teaching aids simply state 
school and class in which they will be used. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation, 688 
Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey. 


WESTON Zhimns 


PANEL, PORTABLE, AND LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS © TUBE CHECKERS 
TEST EQUIPMENT © ILLUMINATION METERS © SENSITIVE RELAYS 
THERMOMETERS © PHOTRONIC CELLS 
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ATKINS 











Good tools like Atkins “Silver Steel” Saws are 
as important to your school work-shop as good 
textbooks to other classrooms. They speed success- 
ful teaching because they make learning easier — 
by quickly overcoming the beginner's hesitancy — 
by helping him achieve early results that promote 
interest in doing better. They accomplish these 
results because they are the result of years of 
saw specialization . . . of producing blades that 
cut faster, cleaner, easier ... of developing keener, 
tougher teeth that keep cutting longer. And Atkins 
Blades are budget-sparing, too — built to stand the 


knocks of day-in and day-out school-shop service. 


E. ©€. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
Home Office and Factory: 402 &. lilinois St., Indianapolis 9, ind. 
Branch Factory: Pertiand, Oregon 
Branch Offices: Atianta + Chicage + New Orleans 
New York « San Francisco 
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FORMULA 6-66 For All Dishwashing Machines—A 


concentrated, scientifically formulated compound for 
fast, thorough, economical cleaning. Removes stains, 
soil, grease, discoloration; de-tarnishes silver. Protects 
machine from scale, corrosion, mineral deposits. 


FORMULA H-55 For Hand Dishwashing—A scien- 


tific sudsing compound harmless to hands. Replaces 
finest soap powders, flakes, chips. Greater suds. 


FORMULA 22 For Hand or Machine Glass Washing 


—Gets glasses chemically clean. Attacks bacteria. 
Contains no harsh alkalies or soaps. 
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Che Theobald Industries 


Famous for MERCURY Industrial and Institutional 


Cleaners and Detergents Since 1898 
KEARNY, N. J. 
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Y ADVANCE 
, “Lowboy’ - 
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For scrubbing, steel wooling, 
waxing or polishing classroom, 
washroom, kitchen, lunchroom, 
gym and office floors and 
corridors, the beautifully 
streamlined new model 
ADVANCE “Lowboy” is your 
best buy. You'll get the work 
done easier, faster and better 
—at lower cost. No experi- 
enced help required. The “Low- 
boy" is made in 6 models to 
meet every need. Used for 15 
years by hundreds of schools, 
hospitals, hotels, etc. Write 
or send coupon for full in- 
formation. 


CLEANER, SAFER FLOORS 


at lower Maintenance Cost 












BUILT LOW ENOUGH 
TO GET UNDER 


ADVANCE “Lowboy” a Aitn Gn 


BED a cbc ce ccensceccececorseceegace 





ADVANCE FLOOR MACHINE CO., 2615 S.E. 4th St., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Send full information on ADVANCE ‘“‘Lowboy’’. 
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HOLMES 
-Sound-on-Film PROJECTORS | 








Besides bringing out sharply and distinctly 
all the detail in the film, Holmes machines 
reproduce sound effects in a true, natural 
manner—with utmost fidelity to the original. 
Ease of threading, ball-bearing mechanism, 
durable, precise construction, add up to a 
machine that insures you the highest stand- 
ard of excellence. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1814 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILL. 














LABORATORY 
LIBRARY 
VOCATIONAL 


HOME ECONOMICS 

















In those departments where school furniture takes real punishment 
is where you'll find Peterson Furniture making its reputation. For 
over fifty years Peterson has done just that so that today Peterson's 
reputation is heralded in leading schools from coast to coast. . 















LeonaroPE TERS ON sco.inc. 


1222:34 FULLERTON AVE CHICAGO 14, USA. 
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r selecting school buses, you will want—above all 
other things—SAFETY, DEPENDABILITY SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS FOR 


and ECONOMY! BODIES ACCOMMopA 

Dodge “‘Job-Rated”’ school bus chassis are engineered 42, 48, 54 TING 30, 36, 
and ‘“Job-Rated” to provide maximum safety and ‘ AND 60 PASSENGER 
economy. Each is equipped with time-proved Dodge s 
hydraulic brakes—famous for their safety, reliability GEE 160" wheelbase with 

and ease of action. to carry Accommodates boda 


36 pupil 
And of course—for more than 30 years—DODGE \ 
and DEPENDABILITY have meant one and the 


same thing! 


sri. feng a 108 o H.P. 

cither 36 of 42 pupils, 
This year, you can meet your requirements even 
more exactly—-because Dodge now offers a variety 
of 12 basic chassis models on 5 wheelbases, accom- 


modating from 30 to 60 passengers. 


Your Dodge dealer will gladly explain the many ad- EEE 


200° 
engine. ae base with 109 H.P. 


to tes i 
“ArT either 42 or 48 pup 


vantages Dodge “‘Job-Rated’’ chassis will bring to 
your school bus operation. See him . . . soon! 


235” whee! 
“‘Job-Rated™ with 115 H.P, 


Speed transmissn ee, 29d 5 
modate bodies to cart il, ccom- 


DoODGsSE a 


gob Kated SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


FIT THE JOB...LAST LONGER 
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SUN RAY Woolers are made in sizes to fit any disc type 
floor machine. They are ready for immediate use. They 
cling closely to any fibre-brush—new or badly worn. All 
strands are radially placed so that they constantly rotate 
at right angles to the work. 

Thousands of these highest-quality, long-wearing 
Woolers are in successful use in schools, churches, gym- 
nasiums, stores, office buildings, recreation parlors, hotels, 
and public buildings of all kinds. Their cost is small and 
they are outstanding in performance. 





Simply lay the Sun Ray Wooler on the floor, tile the machine and wheel it 
into position over the wooler, allowing brush to rest centrally on the pad. 
That is all there is to it—with any disc-type floor machine, 






Steel Wool Products 


THE WILLIAMS COMPANY, LONDON, OHIO 











NS-447 
The Williams Company, London, Ohio 

Send literature showing how Sun Ray’s radial strands save time 
and money and make floors safer. 


i ‘ ee 





Institution_ 
Street_ 
City & State— 
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Look to 


MEDART 
147... 


LEADERSHIP IN SERVING 
THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


74 years in serving the nation’s schools 
has given Medart unquestioned lead- 
ership in the field of gym and locker 
room equipment and physical educa- 
tional apparatus. During these years 
Medart has pioneered the development 
of new ideas and improvement which 
has earned for Medart products the 
slogan “the standard of comparison.” 
Medart leadership and experience are 
your assurance of sound investment 
when you buy equipment made by... 
Medart of St. Louis. 





























Medart Makes The Following Equipment... 


Steel Lockers « Steel Lockerobes - Gymna- 
sium Apparatus « Telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Backstops - Basketball Score- 
boards-and the new Acromat-Trampolin 











Look in on us at the A. A. H. P. E. R. 52nd Annual Meeting, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington, April 21-26. Booths 25 and 26. 
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MAINTENANCE OF ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOORS 


* 

* . 

; for longer wear... lasting beauty 
° 

> 

- 

. 

e 

Sweeping 

e 

° A daily sweeping is often all that is needed to keep an 
: Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor clean. Dust and dirt do not 
e stick to its smooth surface, and it can usually be easily swept 
° clean with a soft brush, Oil-treated mops should not be used 
° as they leave a dirt-catching film on the surface of the floor. 
° If desired, sweeping compounds may be used provided they 
; do not contain harmful oils, sand, or chemicals. 

” 
* 
- 

- 


Washing 


Wash linoleum floors only when necessary. This, of course, 
depends upon weather conditions and the amount of traffic 
over the floor. Use only the mildest of soaps or cleaning 
solutions when cleaning the floor. A cleaning solution rec- 
ommended for linoleum floors is Armstrong’s Cleaner, a 
liquid which is mixed with water, one-half cup to a pail of 
lukewarm water. The floor should be thoroughly rinsed 
after each washing with clear, cold water. 


Waxin 


When completely dry, wax and polish the floor, When 
waxing, the thinner the coat the better. Thick coats of wax 
do not dry properly, and dirt lodges in the soft wax. If a 
long-lasting wax surface is desired, apply two thin coats, 
allowing ample time between coats for drying. If the wax 
becomes streaked or smeared with wear, its luster can be 
quickly restored by using a ring of No, 0 steel wool under a 
buffing machine. Rewax at reasonable intervals. 


peeeeeeoeooereoesess & 


Protection 


Use Armstrong’s Furniture Rests to protect your linoleum 
floors from indentation caused by heavy furniture and other 
building equipment. These scientifically designed rests help 
minimize such damage by spreading the furniture weight 
over a larger floor area. In general, the greater the weight, 
the broader the furniture rest should be. Your Arm- 
strong merchant can tell you the correct size and type 
of furniture rest for use with your equipment. 





oenre 
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suggestions which will help you re- 





duce cleaning time and costs. For 
your copy, address Armstrong Cork 


y) 
Company, Floor Division, 3704 State ARMSTRONG'S RESILIENT TILE FLOORS @ ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL ” 


Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. at SE AD 
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TALK ABOUT FILM 
ACCESSORIES! f§ 


~ Voumade HAS EVERYTHING 


INSPECTION TABLES 


| iy! 
EDITING AIDS ™ yet opens de easily! 


FILM STRIP CABINETS The Dudley RD-2 Lock is extremely dif- a 


ficult to force because of rigid, all-steel 
construction and a sturdy though simple 
mechanism. The case is made of heavy 


© 





FILM CABINETS 
FILM RACKS 
FILM CLEANERS 
APPLICATOR SETS 


stainless steel and all other working parts 
are heavily plated to resist corrosion. Yet 
this lock opens instantly when the right 


MEASURING MACHINES 








REELS —CANS FLANGES combination is used. 
’ SHIPPING CASES REEL BANDS This is the most popular lock ever used 
in American schools. Catalog 40A tells 
PROJECTION STANDS FILM CEMENT you why ... describes the famous Master 
Chart, which permits instant emergency 
TILT-TOP TABLES FILM EMBOSSERS opening of any RD-2 in your school and 
gives details of more Dudley features. 
FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON REQUEST Write for your copy of this catalog today! 


PRODUCTS CORP. UDLEY LOCK CORP. 


ST 2 TREET NEW WORK 
Eat west +2 st nb MB Dept. 410 - 570 W. Monroe St. * Chicago 6, Ill. 








CONCORD'S \ 
, LATEST CATALOG OF |, 
|) RADIO PARTS 


for Immediate Shipment 
MAIL COUPON BELOW 


ee 









All leading lines Just off the press — 48 exciting pages of radio 
parts, electronic equipment, and supplies for 
of nationally- dealers, servicemen, amateurs, maintenance, 


testing, building and experimenting — Thou- 


sands of items NOW IN STOCK and ready for b 4 us in g A M E R | C A N 


t d Ele«c- IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT! Big featur - 
one ee tions of Radio Sets, Guasemuieations Becstvens, Oo U N T E R -T R E ) M AT u , N G 





tronic Equipment, Amplifiers, Ham Gear, Record Players and Por- 
for the emateur tables, Record Changers and complete Sound in SHOWER and LOCKER ROOMS 
Systems. Page after page of bargains in top- SWIMMING POOLS 
and professional quality standard-make radio & electronic parts. 
Mail coupon below for your FREE copy of this LAVA TORIES and BEHIND COUNTERS 
radioma n,ia latest Concord Buying Guide & Bargain Catalog 


A tough, durable rubber and cord matting. Ridged bottom 


stock at all times. of Radio and Electronic needs you can order for affords aeration and drainage. %4” thick, 24” wide, any 


Same Day Shipment from Chicago or Atlanta. 





length. 
mene ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee we, —also— 
TUF-TRED TIRE FABRIC MATTING 
CONCORD RADIO CORP., Dept. NB-47 | EZY-RUG RUBBER LINK MATTING 
901 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, lil. AMERITRED SOLID PLASTIC FRICTION MATTING 


Yes, rush FREE COPY of the new Concord ' AMERIFLEX HARDWOOD LINK MATT 
Bargain Catalog “WALRUS HIDE” ROLL RUBBER MATTING 


RADIO CORPORATION 


For prices and folder ‘‘A Mat for Every Purpose’”’ for pro- 




















ae a oa ore ee : moting safety and sanitation, write 
cHica ; artiawtad 
% jackson We 265 eachtree treet i 
bh lator W265 Peachre soet DE i BESTT ae oe) 
: City State. ] “America’s Largest Matting Specialists” : 
ee TTTTTTCTTCOULCLTLLLL LLL LLL. | A747 | Adams Street e Toledo me Ohio 
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If Your Plans Include 
New Construction or Building Changes 


Important steps in laying plans for school 
modernization are (1) Careful investigation of 
new developments in equipment and (2) Making 
selections far enough in advance of installation 
dead lines to allow for delays in deliveries 


caused by material shortages. 


—LYON 
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Lyon is ecmolebeie tooled up to produce a line 
of lockers with outstanding new features, a com- 
plete line of folding chairs, and a vocational shop 
equipment line that includes interesting new 
items. Familiarize yourself with the advantages 


of Lyon school equipment now. 


METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 





General Offices: 426 Madison Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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TEAMWORK /S 


EN \PERATIO 





The coordinated “System” con- 
trol consists of control panel 
usually located in the boiler 
room, room resistance ther- 
mometer, heat balancer, selector 
and control valve. 








@ The Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System performs with 
the accuracy and sureness of a well-trained team to maintain 
comfortable classroom, auditorium, office and dormitory temper- 
atures, to fit individual room needs, aviomatically. . . no matter 
how rapidly atmospheric conditions change. Through the circula- 
tion of a continuous flow of steam, regulated at varying temper- 
atures from 133°F. to 212°F., or higher, the Dunham System 
avtomatically compensates for weather changes in a few seconds 
to give you a truly care-free heating system. For more complete 
information on how the Dunham System can help reduce main- 
tenance and fuel costs, write for Bulletin 631. C. A. DUNHAM 
COMPANY, 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 044714D 





She works a 70-hour week... 
and no overtime pay! 


Sue is the teacher. Doing the job right is her single aim. 


HEATING MEANS 
BETTER HEATING 


Frequently, that means long after-hours work. Because, 
today, there are not nearly enough teachers teaching, and 
too many classrooms are overcrowded. 

[hese are reasons why more and more educators are 
arming their faculties with a dynamic teaching tool - 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films. These famous 
films are not a substitute for capable teachers — they are 
not intended to be. But they do assist the trained teacher 
to dispense more living knowledge to more pupils more 
effectively . . . and in less time. 


Make a New Classroom 
Anywhere . . . Easily 
... Quickly! 


Rowles portable blackboards 
provide every good feature 
of the best permanent 
blackboard installation plus 
the advantages of port- 
ability. Use them anywhere 
easily and quickly set up 


With even a small audio-visual budget, you can own 
your own film library — and pay for the films while your 
teachers are using them. Under the new “Lease-to OWN” 
plan, year-to-year payments are often lower than film rent 
als! Plus the right films are always at hand when your 
teachers need them. 















¢ Just released! “Atomic ENercy,” a new classroom film or removed—easily stored . 
vital to an understanding of this momentous development. away when not in use. Forty Styles and Sizes 
Made in swing frame 
style, single surface or re- A style, size and type of 
versible; easle type and blackboard for every need, 









from 12 x 18 inches to giant 
blackboards 4 x 12 feet large. 
Standards equipped with mar- 






wall type. Frames an 


FACTS about Encyclopaedia Britannica Films— standards are sturdy hard- 








2. 





1. Over 500 titles cover subjects 


taught from kindergarten 
through high school 
Unbiased and authentic 
Geared to the same high 
standards of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 


Produced by pioneers in the 
industry—over 17 years of 


experience in making class- 
room films exclusively. 
Created by educators in col- 
laboration with educators 
who are recognized as au- 
thorities in their fields. 
Used by leading schools in 
the 48 states and in 22 for- 
eign countries. 








wood, with brown walnut 
finish and equipped with 
grooved chalk rails. 





proof gliders or sliding casters 
for extra ease in handling. 


GENUINE DUROPLATE-SUPERIOR WRITING QUALITY 


Rowles portable blackboards are 
wiry, wood fibre, impregnated 


and moisture proofing material. 


writing, reading and erasing qualities. 


Available From Your Supply Dealer 


of Duroplate—succeeding 
and welded together, under pressure, with water 
A sturdy, long life blackboard with superior 


layers of 






tough, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Dept. 8-D, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


a 
A MEMBER OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FAMILY cs 
i 
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| A SAFE STAIRWAY... from top to bottom 
with ALUNDUM xon-sd%o AGGREGATE 


7 











The terrazzo stairway above is typical of hundreds of installations in schools where it has been considered 
wise to invest in Norton Floors for their permanently non-slip, long-wearing qualities. ALUNDUM* Aggre- 
gate not only makes terrazzo surfaces non-slip,;éyen. when wet, but it also increases wearability 100 per cent, 
thereby preventing wear in places where traffic is concentrated. Also, this highly perfected Aggregate, be- 
cause it is sufficiently non-resonant, makes the terrazzo surface quiet and comfortable to walk on. The 
variety of ALUNDUM* non-slip floor products (aggregate for terrazzo and for cement floors, stairs and 
ramps; stair tile; ceramic mosaic tile) permits installation of non-slip walking surfaces in vestibules, halls, 


cafeterias, washrooms and showers. 
Write for Catalog 1935 N. S. 


NORTON COMPANY ° Worcester 6, Massachusetts 


*ALUNDUM is the registered trade-mark for Norton Company’s aluminum oxide abrasive. 
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Hillyard Products Properly Protect Every Type of 
Surface . . . INIEVERY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 


¥% In thousands of Schools, Colleges, Universities, Public and Private 
Buildings Hillyard Products are doing a grand job of preserving and 
maintaining a high standard of cleanliness. Thru Hillyard methods 
maintenance costs are reduced and many man hours saved in applica- 
tion and daily maintenance. 


Hillyard Floor Treatments and Maintenance Products are manufac- 
tured to PROTECT the surface, BEAUTIFY and PROLONG the 
life of the floor . . . skilled chemists and inspectors maintain a system 
of checking during all manufacturing operations. 

Hillyard Maintenance Engineers supervise and in- 

spect every step of the application of Hillyard 

materials to assure the very best results. 


% Behind the extra value and high quality of its 
products Hillyard maintains a Nation-wide service 
of Maintenance Specialists ready to help solve any 
fioor, maintenance or sanitation problem. Hillyard 
products are quickly available as we have distribu- 
tion centers located throughout the Nation. 





% In every classification . . . Floor Treatments, 
Seals, Finishes, Waxes, Cleaners, Hillyard ma- 
terials may be counted on to give Durability, Beauty 
and Eccnomy. 


% Daily sweeping with a Hillyard 
Automatic Floor Brush moistened with 
Hil-Tone is easy and sanitary. Auto- 
matic wick picks up dust instead of dis- 
tributing it throughout the room. 


' THE HILLYARD COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS..HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO....ST. JOSEPH 1, MO... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
370 TURK ST., SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIF. 1947 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N.Y. 
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The easiest way to get more information about the new products described in 
this section is to use the postage paid card opposite page 124. Just circle the key 
number on the card which corresponds with the number in the headline of each 
item. The NATION’S SCHOOLS will send your request to the manufacturer. 


Pusher Type of Coach NS 668 


Enters School and College Field 


With the announcement 
of the Superior Coach Cor- 
poration’s new Varsity- 
Liner, the pusher type of 
coach enters the school and 
college field. School coach 
construction now =  ap- 
proaches a new standard of modern design and engineering. 

Powered by a Chrysler engine and designed especially for 
all purpose service to schools, colleges and other groups, 
the Varsity-Liner is said to be ideally suited to increased 
extracurricular activities which have called for a correspond- 
ing increase in group travel. Accommodating either 29 or 
33 passengers, mohair cushioned seats ensure comfort dur- 
ing long trips. Considerable space for transport of athletic 
or other equipment is provided by the roomy rear section of 
the coach. An all steel body, safety glass windows, safe 
lighting and driver vision and other safety features pio- 
neered by Superior are followed throughout in the con- 
struction of this vehicle——Superior Coach Corporation, 
Lima, Ohio. 


Classroom Lighting NS 669 


Is Subject of New Booklet 


“Over-All Lighting” is the title of a new booklet that is 
primarily a popularized version of the scientific basis for 
good lighting in classrooms. Prepared by Wakefield, the 
cleverly illustrated booklet begins with the fundamentals 
of lighting, progresses through the steps of how good 
lighting promotes easier seeing and the importance of 
adequate lighting in classrooms and concludes with dis- 
cussion of a pertinent problem—how to maintain lighting 
equipment at its originally designed performance. The 
booklet is available without charge—The F. W. Wakefield 
Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 


Regulators, Mixing Valves NS 670 


For Water Temperature Control 
Reputed to contain the most nearly complete line of 
regulators and thermostatic water mixing valves made- for 
water temperature control, Condensed Catalog No. 3035 is 
announced by the Powers Regulator Company. Shown in 
this new 16 page catalog are three way mixing valves for 
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two temperature hot water systems, thermostatic regulators 
and valves for all types of hot water heaters, for all types 
of shower baths, for shampoo fixtures, for x-ray and photo 
developing baths, for laboratories, for steam and water 
mixers for dishwashers and for various thermostatic water 
mixing valves used in washing vehicles——The Powers Regr- 
lator Company, 2720 Greenview Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Booklet Promotes Cooperation NS 671 
Among Business, Civic and Educational Leaders 


Out of growing recognition of the fact that our national 
welfare depends largely on our schools and teachers comes 
the American Seating Company’s new booklet, “Education 
Makes Our Freedom More Secure.” Too, the booklet is 
intended to emphasize the importance of close cooperation 
between industrial management and educational authorities, 
as well as civic leaders, in achieving the end that the needs 
and aims of education be better served. Accordingly, prac- 
tical suggestions are included for making these facts known 
to the public. 

Quotations by famous writers, statesmen and others on 
the subject of education have been assembled in one section 
in the hope that they may be useful to educators in prep- 
aration of speeches, articles or discussions. The booklet is 
free upon request—American Seating Company, Ninth and 
Broadway, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Typewritten Matter NS 672 


Can Have Straight Margins, Too 


No longer need type- 
written matter with ragged, 
jagged right hand margins 
plague the conscientious 
typist or offend the sensi- 
tive reader. The Edison 
Margin Justifier, an acces- 
sory that can be installed 
on all standard typewriters 
now in production, con- 
verts any current model typewriter into a justifying com- 
posing machine. By means of this device, typewritten mat- 
ter simulates the appearance of printed matter, the space 
between each character in the line being condensed or ex- 
panded unnoticeably to bring the lines out to a perfectly 
straight margin. Moreover, according to the manufacturer, 
the Edison Justifier can be installed easily by any type- 





> 








writer mechanic without machining or complicated altera- 
tions; normal operation of the typewriter is not disturbed; 
typists are trained quickly in a few minutes’ time without 
special courses of instruction. 

Schools will be interested in the Edison Justifier because 
any typewritten matter or any material normally reproduced 
by any of the three major duplicating processes that use 
typewritten text matter—stencil, fluid and offset—can be 
greatly improved in appearance.—Justifier Sales Company, 
2022 Glendale Boulevard, Los Angeles 26, Calif. 





Recorder, Record Player NS 673 
And P. A. System Combined in One Unit 
The Model RC-47 Re- 


cord-O-fone, a combination 
recorder, record player and 
public address system, is a 
new product the versatility 
of which makes it a useful 
piece of equipment in any 
school building. By means 
of its amplifying and im- 
mediate playback features, 
it will serve as an instruction aid in all types of speech 





classes, voice training and dramatics, it is pointed out. 

The Record-O-fone permits permanent recording of sound 
from any source with immediate playback facility. Its dual 
speed allows recording of 12 minutes on a 10 inch disk at 
331% revolutions per minute—the equivalent to four 12 inch 
commercial records—or it copies a 12 inch 
record on a 10 inch blank at 78 revolutions per minute. By 
connecting the Record-O-fone to any radio, broadcasts can 
If desired, comments or singing can be 


commercial 


be recorded. 
“dubbed in.” 

The unit, which is completely portable, is said to offer 
every facility for professional quality recording.—Bell Sound 
Systems, 1183 Essex Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


Revolutionary Air Conditioning NS 674 


Method Is Granted Basic Patent 


A radically new type of air conditioning unit, said to 
be the first important improvement in removing moisture 
from the air in many years, has been developed by engineers 
of the American Coils Company and a basic patent has 
been issued. 

As explained by the manufacturer, bodily discomfort re- 
sults from two kinds of heat, sensible and latent. The 
former concerns only temperature and is the kind of heat 
combated by air conditioning systems that merely lower 
temperature. Latent heat involves relative humidity and 
the new unit, coping primarily with latent heat, removes 
moisture from the air without over cooling. The result 
is dehumidified air in which the normal evaporation of 
moisture from the body can take place without reducing 
the temperature of the air to a point conducive to shock 
when a temperature change is suddenly encountered by an 
individual’s entering or leaving the conditioned area. The 
unit is now available in two floor models, both of which 
are described in a bulletin issued by the manufacturer.— 
American Coils Company, 25-27 Lexington Street, Newark 
5, N. J. 
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How to Break Down List, NS 675 


Item by Item, without Rewriting 


The problem of how to break down a list, item by item, 
with each on a separate sheet of paper and without rewrit- 
ing, has been solved by Ditto, Incorporated. The solution 
is a patented method by which a set of overlapped strips 
called “Analyslips” are run through a Ditto duplicating 
machine, picking up one item on each Analyslip. Up to 
30 slips can be run through the machine at one time after 
which they can be torn apart and used as desired. 

Operations in which Ditto Precision Spaced Analyslips 
are reported useful include inventory control, analyses of 
purchases, analyses of sales, stock taking, preparation of 
catalogs, labor tickets, move tickets and inspection unit 
copies. The slips can be made in practically any size, either 
paper or card stock, according to the manufacturer, in any 
number of units to a set and printed on one or both sides. 
—Ditto, Incorporated, 2243 West Harrison Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Playground Equipment NS 676 


Described in New Catalog 


“Trojan Playground Equipment,” a new catalog of items 
from park benches to flag poles, makes a timely appearance. 
With spring in the air, the school administrator and his 
staff are thinking about the increased use of outside areas. 

Construction details and safety and service features of 
Trojan equipment are emphasized in the catalog and illus- 
trations suggest ideas for grouping of units. Featured is 
the Trojan Grand Combination which is described as a 
whole playground in itself. Another item, of year-round 
interest, is the Trojan enclosed fire escape which is approved 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters——Trojan Play- 
ground Equipment Manufacturing Company, St. Cloud, 
Minn. 


Carbon Dioxide Extinguishers NS 677 
Manufactured in New Sizes at Old Prices 


Two new CD-Sno Fog 
carbon dioxide extinguish- 
ers, a 5 pound size and a 
2% pound size replacing 
the 4 pound and 2 pound 
sizes, respectively, are an- 
nounced by the General 
Detroit Corporation and 
the General Pacific Corpo- 
ration. By marketing the 
replacements at the same 
prices as were their pre- 
decessors, the manufac- 
turers are offering 25 per 
cent increased fire fighting 
effectiveness at no increase 
in price, it is pointed out. Moreover, the new extinguishers 
have been designed to fit in the original wall brackets, 
obviating the necessity of present owners’ purchasing new 
brackets. A changed design of the extinguisher shell in the 
24% pound size has resulted in its overall weight being 
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lighter than the 2 pound size without sacrificing structural 
strength—The General Detroit Corporation, 2272 East 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 7, Mich., or The General Pacific 
Corporation, 1800 South Hooper Street, Los Angeles 21, 
Calif. 


NS 678 


Kitchen Planners 
Here's a Handy Reference Book 
To simplify and expedite the planning and purchasing of 
new food service equipment and the replacement, conver- 
sion and expansion of present food service in facilities in 
schools and other institutions, the Morandi-Proctor Com- 
pany has prepared a booklet entitled, “A Handy Reference 
Book for Kitchen Planners.” Presenting “nearly 100 years 
of progress” in brief copy and generous illustration, the 
catalog not only makes interesting reading but furnishes 
background material and describes the service now available. 
“Then” and “Now,” as featured, will inspire a healthy 
appreciation of today’s modern equipment. Moreover, there 
are floor plans of representative modern kitchens, illus- 
trated descriptions of equipment for dishwashing, pot- 
washing and storage, service kitchens and cafeteria service 
counters and a steam cooking timetable, an oven cooking 
timetable and a list of the company’s equipment.—Mo- 
randi-Proctor Company, Inc., 25 Garvey Street, Everett 49, 
Mass. 


Rubber Matting NS 679 
In Width for Many Applications; Mat in New Color 


A rubber link type of matting of entirely new design and 
a new molded rubber door mat are announced by the B. F. 
Goodrich Company. 

The “Multi-Length” matting will be made only in 30 
inch width, without nosing, and will be sold in rolls con- 
taining 30 lineal feet then cut with a knife into the lengths 
desired. In the 30 inch width, it is said the product will 
be ideal for runner matting in hallways, lobbies, behind 
counters and soda fountains. Surface corrugations have a 
nonskid feature and the rubber links are resistant to oil, 
acids and alkalies and easy to clean. Wire parts connecting 
the rubber links are corrosion resistant. At present, this 
matting is being manufactured in black only, with other 
colors to be offered later. 

The door mat is in an attractive brown; dimensions are 


15 by 25 inches—The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 


Ohio. 


For Firing Pottery .. . NS 680 


This New Catalog Describes Kilns 


Perfection Kilns and their application for firing china, 
glass, pottery, tile and glazes are described in a new eight 
page catalog announced by the Bellevue Industrial Furnace 
Company. The kilns, according to the informative booklet, 
are built in two models of four different sizes each and are 
furnished with atmosphere type of burners for either -gas 
or kerosene oil fuel. Complete specifications and informa- 
tion on replacement parts are included.—Bellevue Industrial 
Furnace Company, 2971 Bellevue Avenue, Detroit 7, Mich. 
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NS 681 


Refrigeration Line 
Features Single Unit Type 
The McCray Re- 


frigerator Company’s 
1947 line features a 
single unit type of 
refrigeration called 
Koldflo that is ex- 
pected to be of par- 
ticular interest to 
schools. Described as 
“packaged” refrig- 
eration, this system 
is self contained and 
combines coils, cases 
and compressor to 
permit exact control 
of temperature, humidity and air circulation for whatever 
refrigeration job is desired. Models are of all steel, welded 
seal construction and are styled in two tone gray and white 
DuPont DuLux and porcelain. The reach-in refrigerators 
have full length compartments, solid or glass doors and are 
available in 60, 40, 30, 20 and 12 cubic foot sizes——MeCray 
Refrigerator Company, Kendallville, Ind. 




















illuminated Batons NS 682 


To Lead School Parades 


Plexiglas, which has found many practical peacetime uses 
since its return from war service as bomber noses and gun 
turrets, has a new application which literally places it at 
the head of the school parade: illuminated batons. 

Custom made of the highest quality chromium, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, with illuminated, transparent 
plastic ends, the batons provide striking effects when used 
in dimly lighted buildings and at outdoor evening festivals 
and parades. The illumination, which traces in light the 
intricate twirlings of the baton, is provided by a crystal 
clear molded ball of Plexiglas at one end of the baton and 
a small Plexiglas insert at the other end with current sup- 
plied by several small, pencil thin flashlight batteries. 

Plexiglas, the transparent acrylic plastic, is manufactured 
by the Rohm & Haas Company of Philadelphia; the batons 
are made by the Clark Baton Manufacturing Company and 
are being distributed direct from the manufacturer and 
through leading musical supply houses.—Clark Baton Man- 
ufacturing Company, Elkhart, Ind. 


Glues for Wood Joining NS 683 


Described in New Folder 


The advantages of Lignotite Casein Glues for wood join- 
ing operations, such as ease of preparation, lack of necessity 
for heating the glue, wood or workrooms and high resist- 
ance of the glue joints to humidity, weather changes and 
water immersion tests, are outlined in a four page folder 
issued by Paisley Products, Inc. Two grades are described 
and full information is presented on the mixing, storage 
life, preparation of wood surfaces and application methods. 
—Paisley Products, Inc., 1770 Canalport Avenue, Chicago 
16, Ill., or 630 West Fifty-First Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Extended Surface Radiation 
Described in New Catalog 


A new catalog bulletin 
describing Webster Type 
WI Extended Surface Ra 
diation has been prepared 
by Warren Webster & 
Company, specialist in the 
field of 
and steam distribution for 
This 


type of radiation, according to the bulletin, is particularly 


steam circulation 


nearly sixty years. 
advantageous in auditoriums, gymnasiums, offices, stock 
rooms, storerooms and restrooms with steam or hot water 
heating and wherever floor space or vertical wall space or 
both are limited. The bulletin is generously illustrated with 
photographs and charts and includes such data as dimen- 
sions, ratings and guarantee. Webster Type WI Radiaticn 
is available in limited quantities for immediate delivery 
from stock, the manufacturer reports——Warren Webster & 
Company, Camden, N. J. 





TEACHING AIDS 





NS 685 


Teaching Aids.—Fourteen page booklet, describing free 
and inexpensive teaching aids designed primarily for 
grades 7 through 12, available for distribution to high 
school teachers. Order tlank for requesting materials 
attached to back cover of catalog.—School Service De- 
partment, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 306 Fourth 
Avenue, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Free, Inexpensive Teaching Aids 


NS 686 


Suggestions for Organizing a Functioning Audio-Visual 
Teaching Aids Department.—Service bulletin written by 
Charles R. Crakes, DeVry educational consultant and au- 
thority on audio-visual teaching aids. Covers 14 basic steps 
involved in setting up a well organized, functioning de- 
partment. For free copy, request Devry School Service 
Bulletin No. 3.—DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave- 
nue, Chicago 14, II. 


Audio-Visual Department Organization 


Globes, Atlases, Maps, Charts NS 687 


Catalog No. 80.—Contains many new teaching aids 
originated by Cram, including the Sun Ray and Season 
Indicator Globe Mounting which facilitates teaching of 
the sun’s effect on the earth and the reasons for day and 
night, the changing seasons and all similar phenomena. 
Another Cram “first” described in the catalog is the Cram 
Simplified Globe, prepared especially for teaching geog- 
raphy in the lower grades. Other important teaching 
aids listed include the U. S. Centric World Map, said to 
give for the first time on one map equal area, equal 
distance, equal scale and true shape. A copy of this new 
catalog will be sent to any teacher or school official on 
request.—The George F. Cram Company, Inc., 730 East 
Washington Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NS 688 


Treasure From the Sea and This Is Magnesium combine 
into a complete 30 minute, 16 mm. sound film program 
that is available without charge to educational audiences 
everywhere. “Treasure From the Sea” is a new Walt 
Disney color film sponsored by the Dow Chemical Com- 


Film Program for Free Showing 
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pany of Midland, Mich. The supplementary feature, “This 
Is Magnesium,” explains in simple, nontechnical language 
the evolution of magnesium from sea water to a variety of 
finished products.—The Princeton Film Center, Princeton, 
See 


NS 689 


New condensed catalog of Coronet films produced for 
classroom instruction describes nearly 107 subjects avail- 
able immediately and several scheduled for release this 
spring or summer. Nearly all have been produced in color 
with prints available in a choice of black and white or 
color. Catalog indicates grade levels and groups for which 
each film is suitable as well as those films which may be 
used effectively for adult groups and teacher training. 
Catalog free on request.—Coronet Instructional Films, 65 
East South Water Street, Chicago 1, III. 


16 mm. Film Catalog 


Science Film, Map Slides NS 690 


What Makes Day and Night.—3/4 reel; 16 mm.; black 
and white; 8 minutes; teacher’s guide included. Specifically 
correlated with science program for grades 3 and 4. De- 
signed to demonstrate and teach the reasons for alternation 
of day and night. 

U. S. Economic Geography Map Slides.—Set of 20 col- 
ored 2 by 2 inch map slides showing distribution of U. S. 
economic resources. Each slide shows different economic 
resource and indicates main areas in which it is found in 
greatest abundance. Teacher’s guide accompanies each set. 
—Young America Films, Inc., 18 East Forty-First Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


NS 691 


Making Shoes.—16 mm. sound. Produced in collabora- 
tion with Dr. A. S. Knowles of Rhode Island State College 
for use in primary grades, middle grades and junior high 
school. Shows how America’s shoes are made in modern 
time saving factories and demonstrates to pupils how 
modern science and industry affect their personal lives. 

The Mailman.—1 reel; 16 mm. sound; 10 minutes. Pro- 
duced in cooperation with the U. S. Post Office Department 
and in collaboration with Dr. Paul R. Hanna of Stanford 
University School of Education. For use in elementary 
grades in the study of social living and the communication 
arts and in helping to develop skills of pupils in arith- 
metic, language and graphic arts.—Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


Social Science Films 


NS 692 


Because of the timeliness of the subjects and the 
demands from teachers and adult leaders, the three fol- 
lowing 16 mm. sound films have been made available 
through the March of Time Forum Edition now rather 
than at the regular September release date: 

Atomic Power.—Traces story of atomic power from its- 
early beginnings in 1905 when Einstein proved that matter 
could be converted into energy to 1945 when the first 
atomic bombs were used. Includes re-enactments of the 
actual scientists performing the original experiments and 
concludes with the scientists’ current campaign to tell the 
world the full meaning of atomic power. 

The New France.—Explains political problems of France, 
the necessity for a five year plan for economic reconstruc- 
tion, the indomitable spirit of the French people. 

Tomorrow’s Mexico.—Covers Mexico’s thirty-six year 
social upheaval from the revolution of 1910 to today’s 
industrial expansion. 

Can be rented for one, two or three day showings from 
local film libraries throughout the country or leased under 
the new three year rental plan. Booklet describing all issues 
available-—The March of Time Forum Edition, 369 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Timely Educational Subjects 
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Sales and Service Offices in all Principal Cities 


For 16mm sound movies 





—___FINEST SOUND! 


Filmosound’s efficient high-frequency exciter lamp eliminates / 
annoying background interference . . . assures noiseless, hum 
free sound reproduction. The exclusive, patented metalll 
damping shell does away with microphonic “ring.’’ This is just 
one more reason why Filmosound provides true, natural sound, 
free of all static, ‘‘wow,”’ and “‘flutter.”’ 





———FINEST PICTURES! 


Every element of the famous Filmosound direct beam optical 
system reflector, condensers, Filmocoted lens is B&H- 
engineered toward one end... brilliant, sharp pictures. And 
through this superb system the pre-aligned 1000-watt lamp 
throws a beam like a shaft of sunlight, carrying every detail to 
the screen. 





a | 





SAFE, EASY OPERATION! 
Filmosound threading is fool-proof, out in the open. The entire 
process is along a clearly visible path, guided by the exclusive 
B & H Safelock Sprockets. Even the small detail of film loop 
sizes is clearly indicated by built-in guides. Filmosound cannot 
be threaded incorrectly . . . it’s easy to operate! 


See your dealer, or write Bell & Howell 
Company, 7155 McCormick Road, 


Chicago 45 . . . Branches in New York, B Il H il 
Hollywood, Washington, D. C., and Ee oe Owe 
London. 
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